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Music the oldest of all 
arts, had been in existence 
in some form or other 
since the dawn of the 
relative faculty in man. 
Itis stated to be coeval 
with creatione The 
primitive man in the 
dawn of civilisation was 
familiar with the sound 
system of npature—the 
Anahbata & Nada as well 
as the response of the 
body asa whole to the 
natural instinct of 
rhythm. Folk songs were 
but the natural expression 
of man’s emotions as 
released by affecting the 
events of his life with ail 
the charm of simple yet 
powerfui rhythm. 

The Seminar was an 
attempt to cpep a new 
vista in understanding al! 
aspects of Foik Culture 
and the essays of this 
volume refiect the study 
of Foik Music & Dance 
which bave an universal 
simiarity with peculiar 
specialities of each. 
depending on the geo- 
graphical situation of the 
territory and the period 
of human civilisation. not 
axcluding the cross 
currents. 

History is the probing 
searchlight for the future 
and a study of the 
enchanting pest wouid 
not only be interesting 
but aiso educative. For a 
moment the heart of the 
reader. irrespective of the 
land to which be or she 
belongs will vibrate in the 
eatmne manner as man 
everywhere responded to 
the rhythm of Nature. 
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FOREWORD 


The 4th Volume of the S5-volume set is now 
presented to the lovers of Folk Culture. 


I Earlier tree volumes have seen the daylight. The 
_ present volume is edited Dr. Harisn Chandra Das, 
superintendent of State Museum and a Scholar of 
history & indology, from out of the papers placed in this 
“section in the International Seminar on Folk Culture held 
in 1978. 


Foik Music & Dances have enriched mankind by 
‘their.originality. fhe papers by various Scholars of the 
world throw light on these two important aspects of 
Folk Culture. 


We convey our deep gratitude to all who dssisted 
us in the Seminar an3J the publication of the volumes. 


Girija Bhusan Patnaik 
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Introduction 


The volume ‘Folk-music and Dance’ is an outcome of the International Seminar on 
Folk-culture, held at Cuttack, Orissa, India in the month of December. 1979 under the auspi- 
ces of the Council of Cultural Growth and Cultural Relations and the Institute of Oriental 
and Orissan Studies, Cuttack and constitutes a part of the total five volumes entitled 
*Folk-culture', aiming at the presentation of Foik-Music and Dance in a broader prospective. 
The treatise exhibits tradition of Folk Music and Dance of different parts of India and of 
foreign countries highlighting its various types, the historical evolutions, philosophical 
exposition and religious sentimcnt which provide acumen and incentive for further study. 
On the whole it can claim to be an unique contribution to the discipline of music and 
dance. The esteemed papers of the erudite scholars ranging from general folk tradition, 
various types, through folk theatres to its position in the present day societies that find 
place here, although not comprehensive and conclusive, will, no doubt, be of use to the 
musicians, dance artistes, musicologists, historians, connoisseurs of music and anthropologists. 


Music, the oldest of all arts, had becn in existence in some form or other since the 
dawn of the reflective faculty in man. It is stated to be coeval with creation. Music 
comprehending melody and rhythm, is precisely as ‘Anahata’ or unstruck ‘Nada’. Dance, 
on the other hand, is the response of body as a whole to the natural instinct of rhythm. In 
the natural phenomena of the universe, we come across a wonderful varieties of sounds, 
pleasant and non-pleasant. The primitive man in the dawn of civilization was familiar with 
such sound system of nature. “In tbe cry of birds and animals, the hum of bees, the gurgle 
of water, the murmur of brooks. the sigh of wind through boughs and branches and its 
whistle through holes in bamboos: the twang of bow string and whizz of arrow are the 
rudiments of primitive music. Folk songs were but the natural expression of man's emotions 
as released by affecting the events of his life with all the charm of simple yet powerful 
rhythm. The tune of the song was a sequence of agreeable pitches within a small compass 
guggestive of the mood of the mind appropriate to the meaning of the words expressed’ 


Here it is expedient to note that music in general is a universal language because the 
medium of music is pure sound without any precise and definite ideological connotations. 
Each community, each nation has its own idiom of music, its own patterns and rhythms, its 
own style conditioned by its environment, its language, tradition and culture. That is why 
the music of India as for example, is distinct from Russian or English or Japanese. Each of 
the styles ` can be recognised as different from the other as individual or as national. Each of 
these national styles with its root in the music of the peoples is called folk music. 


Folk music is a spontaneous creation of the masses whereas.classical music is a 
cultivated and refined emotional expression of the individual composers based on codified 
principles. These two kinds of music from in general, the musical tradition of a particular 
people or a nation. The primitive man expressed his simple feeling through the simple tune 
originally made out of three notes with increasing experience to express variety of modes 
to the tune of a variety of actions and rituals, in the accompaniment of musical instruments. 
Various actions of primitive man like working, playing, praying talking, etc. created his tunes 
which in association with words and somctimes with pattern of guestures of hands and feet 
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produced some sort of music that were handed down orally from generation to generation. 
The folk musical tradition is. therefore. intrinsically associated with the total way of life of 
the peopie. A particular song or;a form of dance ia the creation of an individual person. 
As it rolls from person it becomes a property of the community assuming the communal 
character. “Like a pebble in the bed of a flowing stream, the tune takes on a smoothness and 
lustre which reflects the subtlest shades and nuances of the ‘‘Personality'* of the folk. The 
process of continual shifting gives the music the very contrours nf the deepest desires, the 
joy and fears and social memories of the folk. Such music may, therefore, be described as 
the very autobiography of a people. It is forever old and forever news like the very earth 
that is the home of the folk." Folk music and dance although simple in structure have unity, 
distinct form and style, which evidcntly combine all the people of a community to a social 
system 


Classical music, on the other hand, is more refined, elaborate and sophisticated basad 
on standardized and codified principles bearing the stamp of individual composers. There is 
a finality in composition and prescntation of the style distinct from the other. This form 
of music is preserved tlirough notation system and is handed down with the greatest 
precision from master to pupil. 

Iam not inclined to deal vrith the complicated bistory of music which in reality is 
very amazing. But it is a fact that since the prehistoric period down to the present day it 
has created and is also creating a glorious history of its own. So far Indian music is 
concerned. it evolved in multi-dimensional proportions over the times illuminating and 
enriching the music of other nations. 


Both classcal and folk styles are complementary to each other constituting the 
musical tradition of a nation. Folk musical form, the ethos of a people, is reflected through 
the classical music. But unfortunately the vast mass of numerous folk musical forms current 
in oral tradition remain almost unattended to though the classical style developed under 
patronage of the monarchs and elites. It 1s now ripe moment to study umerous forms of 
folk music and dance before they are Jest under the impact of modern forces. 


The Seminar was an attempt to open a new vista in understanding all aspects of Foik 
culture and reviving what is best in them. Publication of this volume is expected to be loved 
by all lovers of Music and Dance. 


H. C. Das 
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ODISSI : A Classical Indian Folk Dance 
as Appealed in the U.S. A. 


— A Performer’s Perception 


[ Introduction—Rules and Regulations of 
Odissi—Religious ‘and Moral Value of the 
Dance—Its Appeal in the United States— 
Conclusion. J 


India is a vast and diverse country that 
has something to offer to everyone. Thus it 
has evolved into one of the most colorful 


and exciting cultural destinations of the world - 


It has been a vast arena where races and 
cultures have battled and blended creating 
achievements in art, religion, and sculpture. 
India is a rich mosaic of legend of romance 
and reality. Its elegant dance and music 
have ‘been reflected in the eyecatching, sen- 
sational magnetic temple art of the country. 
Indian dance, sober and sweet as it is, posse- 
sses a briliance of technique and graceful 
flexibility. Being a dancer myself, I have 
always been tempted to write about Indian 
dance, specifically about ODISSI, that origi- 
nates from Orissa; a beautiful state in the 
north eastern part of India. Odissi dance is 
typical of Orissa and reflects the religious 
and cultural ethoes of its people. It has its 
roots in the devotional ritual Because of its 
colorful and captivating style, it has become 
popular in recent years in our country and 
abroad. 


“The Odissi dance has been preserved 
not only by the great gurus, their desc- 
endants, and their pupils, but the 
temples themselves have brought to 
posterity thousands of examples in scul- 
pture that are a piolific orientation of 
the technique of the art.” 3 


Mrs. Sabita Pattanaik 


The Sun Temple ‘Konark’, which stands at 
the shore of Chandravaga embodies in it the 
magnificient portraits of Odissi. It is not the 
only temple reflecting this art, there are 
scores of other temples in Orissa that depict 
the portraits of Odissi in majestic stone art, 


In Odissi dance the song is all the time 
religious and is sung.in dramatic style. The 
beauty of action, dancing and movement are 
more important than the song. ‘The dress has 


‘to be perfect with all the traditional clothings 


‘and jewelery. Appeal to the audience is the 
most when there is a perfect combination of 
make up and stage arrangement. Focusing of 
different colorful lights on the dancer during 
the performance enhances the beauty of the 
dance. The recital of the song with live 
concert ( which comprises of Dubi, Tabla, 
Harmonium, Pakhoj, Violin, and Sitar) gives 
an extra touch to the lively art. 


Like any other classical dance Odissi has 
its definite rules and regulations, complicated 
footwork, and bodymovement. 

“It contains the three main elements 
of classical dance. They are : 
Bhaba or Mood, 


Raga or Melody, Song; 
Tala or Rhythm, Timing.” 2 


An Odissi classical dance undergoes some 
snecific stages for its perfect appeal in perfor- 
mance. These stages are: PATRA PRABESH, 
entrance of the dance. BHUMI PRANAM, 
the introductory prayer to the mother earth 
on which the dance is to be performed. 
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BANDANA, an invocation to a certain 
deity, about whom the dance is going to be. 
ABHINAYA, the action drama ନ 

‘ular religious incident concerning the 
jpeg a ANAND NRUTYA, here 
the dance moves into a graceful poetic form 
where pure dance and action create a deli- 
ghtful atmosphere of unfolding joy. These 
are the main stages through which an Odissi 
dance achieves its perfectness of style. 


Body bending and steps are very impor- 
tant in Odisst ‘In Hindu plastic art, there 
are four actual bends of body for beauty of 
line and posture. Theze have been incorpo- 
rated into the dance in various stances. The 
four bends are: SAMA BHANGA, equal 
bend with hardly any noticeable bend to any 
one side; ABHANGA, the state of slightly 
bending the figure to either side; ATI- 
BHANGA, the exaggerated bend; and 
TRIBHANGA, what is called the triple 
bend?” Slow and quick feet movement acco- 
rding to the drum beats and the sound of 
jingle bells around the lancer’s ankles makes 


the dance very special. 


To understand Odissi dance really well 
one has to get acquainted with hindu religious 
scriptures. While reading scriptures, one 
should keep in mind that, ‘Indian gods and 
goddesses are idealized men and women, they 
are not identified with the supreme being, 
but each deity is an aspect of the one. They 
have human qualities, they are sometimes 
jealous and vindictive, often petty and are 
not above telling a few lies, when in a tight 
mythological corner.” In hioadu religion 
Krishna is known as the eighth avatar of 
Vishnu; he was sent to human world on this 
occasion to rescue it from the demon Kansa. 


Odiszsi dance deals mostly with the life 
story of Krishna. Krishna’s mischievious and 
legendary childhood, his youthful game in 
Vrindaban, his unsurpassing love for the 
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gopis ( known as ‘Rasa Lila’ ), and his attra- 
ction for Radha and their love story; all are 
a part of the themes of Odissi dance Thus 
Odissi dance can be presented as a solo, it can 
be a duet and it can also be presented as a 
group performance. In Odissi, Krishna is 
known as the Blue God, and therefore is all 
the time dressed in blue. 


In Odissi, the movement of head, eyes, 
eyebrows, eyelids, eyeballs, lips, and neck are 
very important The appropriate movements 
are taught by the famous gurus who let their 
pupils master the fine art from the beginning. 
Among the most revered and distinguished 
gurus of Odissi dance Sarbasti Kelu Charan 
Mohapatra tops the list. He is one of the 
best and finest performers and teachers I have 
ever known. Iam certainly grateful to be 
one of his students. 


Eventhough Odissi style embodies the real 
essence of the Indian sacred dance, yet it has 
not come to the purview of several authori- 
ties in the field. It is really sad that a famous 
author like Key Ambrose has not even menti- 
oned the name of Odissi dance in his book 
‘Classical Dances and Costumes of India”, 
where he has discussed about all types of 
Indian classical dances but Odissi. Due to 
lack of publicity (Cdissi dance has not achie- 
ved its legitimate place in the field of art. 
However. some Oriyas iin the United States 
are taking a keen interest in it and are trying 
to popularlize Odissi by bringing the talents 
before the American audience One of the 
organizatlons which takes active interest in 
it is “Orissa Society of The Americas”, 
which continually patrons the performances 
of the amateur artists in different parts of the 
United States. Other associations taking 
interest in the subject are the International 
Student Associations of universities and 
colleges, and other cultural groups. 


Dr. Pramode K. Patnaik, the president 
of the Orissa Society of the Americas 
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compelled me to give an O lissi performance 
in Birmingham, Alabama on the occasion of 
the observance of the silver jubilee of the 
Republic Day of India. After getting 
married and taking the responsibilities of 
raising a family, I did not have any touch 
with the dance for quite sometime. It is 
not hecause I did not want, like most of us 
Odissi learners who learn the art as a hobby 
rather, I hail no choice TI had no ilea of 
the potentiality of making a career out of 
the Ilearning of Odissi dance. Anyway, I 
was encouraged and enthused by his words 
ani practiced few days for the p2rformance. 
To all our astonishment the performance was 
a success The dance was highly applauded 
by the Aulience. Rirmingham News 
published the enclosed dance portrait of me 
in the front page. 


The same year I was invited to give 
performances at the Cotton Carnival 
Festival of Memphis, Tennessee, Rust 
College and University of Mississippi, 
Mississippi and the performances were highly 
successful. As a student, I gave some 
performances at the Eastern Kentucky 
University and the vicinity. I was told by 
my friends, professors, and others in the 
community that they had the opportunity 
to watch something unusual—they simply 
admired. I love music and dance since my 
childhood and my husband, a lover of these 
arts, always encourages me to keep in touch 
with it. I have tried, I am very happy of my 
accomplishments. 


The highlight of all my performances was 
at the Universicy of Chicago where the 
audience comprised mainly of the sophisti- 
cated graduate faculty and students of the 
university. The dance took place in the 
Ida Noyes Hall Theatre, where stage and 
light arrangements were perfect for the 
dance. A touch of live concert could make 
this occasion unique. While my husband 
was teaching in West Virginia I was invited 


to give performances at West Virginia” 
University, Morgantown and Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, North Carolina. The 
president of Alderson Broaddus College in 
West Virginia personally requested me to 
give a dance at the annual college faculty 
and trustees banquet. The college Dean’s 
letter of appreciation in part read, ‘Everyone 
was highly pleased at the classical dance 
which you performed and you added a great 
deal to ths occasion. We very much 
appreciate your contribution to the Benedum 
Program and to the institution.’ 


After all these and other performances, 
one thing I firmly conclude from my 
experiences is that once you master Odissi 
you never really forget it. In Odissi, the 
dancer masters the technique of each emotion 
by a set of rules: body, head and feet 
movements which lingers in memory for an 
indefinite period of time. 


Rita Devi, an exponent Odissi artist who 
has earned popularity by her performances 
around the United States has been highly 
praised by Jack Anderson in the renowned 
Dance Magazine. For her marvellous 
performances at the Julia Richmond 
Auditorium in New York City, Mr. 
Anderson wrote. 


“Most unusual of the off .rings were 
Rita Devi’s examples of the unfamiliar 
Odissi style, with its strong footwork, 
torso undulations, and picturesque 
poses derived from temple sculpture. 
KONARKA-KALA depicted the eight 
traditional types of heroines. Watch- 
ing Rita Devi I was struck anew by the 
surprising uses to which Indian dance 
puts such parts of the boly as tlhe 
heels...... the eyes...the soles of the feet 
RO the back of the hand......what a 
wonderful protean art dance is...!”” 


On several occasions, Rita Devi has 
orated highly of Odissi. According to her 
observation, a peculiarity of Odissi style is, 
“that while the upper body sways and 
undulates, the lower half remains in one of 
five positions almost as if it were still 
grounded in the stone.” ° 
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She has been praised many times by 
many critics because of her magnctic art. 
Rose Ann Tom’s article ‘Wonderful World 
of Dance’ in the November 1976 issue of 
Dance Magazine gives a vivid picture of 
Rita Devi’s unique talent : 


“Rita Devi is probably one of the most 
accomplished inheritors of this classical 
tradition, performing with authority 
and excellence seven of India’s regional 
stvles. Her concert at American 
Theatre Lab ‘Prag Jyothi’ consisted of 
dances from Odissi, Bharat Natyam, 
Kuchipudi and Sastriya Nritya styles 
and she elucidated the essential quality 
of each. She has said that her personal 
favorite is the Odissi style in which 
her limbs curve and wind through air 
jin circling shapes and her torso 
undulates in harmony. All her move- 
ments flow gracefully into one another 
creating momentum that is mesmerl- 
? 


zing. 7 

Another critic Bruce V. Bordelon 
recognizes Rita Devi’s high quality dancing. 
“Rita Devi is an extraordinarily versatile 
performer and a charming commentator too. 
The dance tradition that Devi loves best, 
however is Odissi. Magnificiently draped in 
bright silks and heavy jewelry, her hands 
and feet dyed red, her eyes lined in black, 
Devi often looks like a temple sculpture, 
come alive not quite human, magical creature, 
as she spins and bends and unfolds her body 
with a hypnotic speed and regularity. ” 6 


Ratilekba is another upcoming Odissi 
artist and has given several performances in 
the United S-ates to her credit. One of her 
best performances was at the Cubicula, New 
York. In this performance she portrayed 
some of the famous sculpturesque poses of 
the Odissi style and the critic was over- 
whelmed to comment, ‘‘Her progressive 
improvement in these dances was so 
spectacular that I was ready to cheer; the 
more difficult and more demanding the 
dances became, the better and more richly 
she danced. By her willing submission to 
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exacting discipline, she moved into the 
freedom of performance that is one goal of 
this discipline. It is a privilege to witness 
art at this level and a profound pleasure.”? 


Her performance at the New York 
University Auditorium was elegant. Peter 
Anastos in his review has placed her with 
the top Odissa performers. 


“In the first dance by Ratilekha, 
‘Mangala Saran’, the religio-erotic 
expressions become an offertory of 
flowers, but more than an offertory it 
is an inticement. The face is alight 
and beguiling, the eyes flash with 
invitation and the hands rove over the 
body with exciting desire. Ratilekha 
is fine technician.’ ° 


When well performed, Odissi dance is one 
of the most exquisite and continually stimula- 
ting forms of dance. Sudha Ramesh an Odissi 
artist is a perfect example of such a perfor- 
mer. She had a verv fine presentation at 
the International House Auditorium, New 
York on November 39, 1974. She danced 
‘Natnam Adinar a dance of Lord Shiva 
revealing his destructive and creative aspects. 
Nancy Moore of Dance Magazine comments 
‘her this way, ‘‘Even in dances such as 
‘Mokshya Natyam,’”’” thousand year old 
storyless temple dance from Orissa, 
Ramesh allows a scale of different moods to 
color the movement. In this rapid dance of 
liberation to glittering flute music, she hops 
side ways, whips around or slaps her fect 
with her head sliding, nodding in a dance of 
its own ?. 13 


Indrani, who happens to be an established 
Odissi artist both insile and outside of the 
country, has earned popularity in USA by 
her versatile performances. The article*‘Queen 
of Heaven” in the News Week of August 5, 
1968 praised Indrani as an encyclopaedia of 
moods and reviver of the Odissi dance form. 
All her audience bail her for extraordinarily 
elegant postures. Her appearance at the 
Hunter College Playhouse in 1968 brought 
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her a review in the Dance Magazine. As 


Jacqueline Maskey puts it, 
“The dance with which Indrani opened 
her program was pure joy. The evening 


was rich in color and incident Indrani 
was at her best in the Odissi suit ?? 12 


B. Mc Dowell in his article, ‘‘Orissa: Past 
and Promise in an Indian State” in the Octo- 
ber 1970 issue of National Geographic descri- 


bes Sonal Mansingh as a leading exponent of 
Odissi dance. 


Sophisticated American audience love 
Odissi more and more,as a result of which the 
dance gets more popular in the cosmopolitan 
areas of this country. Different types of ethnic 
groups have their own ascociations. Cities 
like New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Ang- 
eles, Philadelphia. and Washington, D C., are 
thickly populated with ethnic neighborhoods. 
In these cities Americans get a chance to 
know better about the varied culture of the 
world. They respect, review, and rejoice the 
ethnic arts and get a fair scope to distinguish 
the best from the better. 


Besides the big cities, in the other parts of 
the country where Odissi gets appreciated are 
the university cities having academic and 
international communities. Other places in 
the United States getting the feel of Odissi 
are the pockets inhabited by Oriya families, 
scattered through out the vast country. 


Dances are bright events, they are lumi- 
nous occasions confronting persons with their 
presence. In Odissi, the classical action and 
the beautiful feet movement gives an extra- 
ordinary touch to the art. It may sometimes 
be difficult for a non-hindu to fully appre- 
ciate Odissi dance, because it is so typical of 
the country’s culcure. In Hindu religion. 

“God, the blissful, the beautiful and 
the beneficent; God, the terrific, dest- 
royer of evil and the lord of death, has 
been worshipped through the ages in 
India in many aspects, in many forms 


and by means of a symbolic ritual, 
which included music and dancing.” 2 3 


Eventhough culture and style are contri-” 
butory and complimentary in Odissi, to enjoy 
a performance one does not have to get into 
the heart of hindu religious scriptures. The 
Odissi style is pleasantly portrayed and is 
lovely. No doubt, being a classical form it 
reflects the religiomystic culture with an 
unique technique of its own. The following 
statement reassures that one can simply enjoy 
Odissi dance: 

“The legends and customs these dances 
illustrate are exotic novelties, the music 
is weiredly compelling ani the costumes 
are visual feasts. So who cares what 
the dances are about or if they are well 


done when they are so marvellous to 
look at.” 1 ¢ 


Dance Magazine is one of the best known 
American magazines which contributes a great 
deal for the advertising of Odissi. It compa- 
res, comments, and analyzes the performances 
of different artists and brings the quality 
prolucts to the lime light, Being an art 
journal of national repute it spreads the news 
before the Amcrican public to make it more 
popular. Americans by nature are fun loving 
people They love to dance and sing and 
spend their days with love and laughter. 
American culture is a mixed culture where all 
races, religions have joined their hands fora 
better, richer, and smoother life style, Being 
sorrounded by the ethnic groups these people 
have developed a taste for foreign culture 
which includes music, dancing, dress, food, 
and language. 


Besides the Dance Magazine, the other 
periodicals which give information about the 
talented foreign dancers are News Week, 
Nit ional Geographic, and Saturday Review. 
Other sources of publicity for Odissi dance 
in the United States are the local news papers, 
radi9 stations, television stations, and best of 
all, the word of mouth communication betw- 
een individuals. However, this has not been 
enough to popularize the art really well.Oriyas 
in the United States should make real efforts 
for the development of this aspect of their 
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culture. Well to do Oriyas and the Orissa 
Society of the Americas should sponsor well 
known Odissi artists and authentic dance 
teachers for performances in various parts of 
the United States. The artists must bring 
with them the necessary musical instruments 
and required costumes. In Odissi, what 
makes it more glorious is its authentic costu- 
mes and a live concert. To bring the real 
artists from our home country, for a worth- 
while cause the Orissa Society should raise 
funds through donations from individuals 
interested in the field. Several international 
cultural organizations could help the Society 
in this endeavour. 


To bring the professional artists from our 
home country to disseminate our culture is 
one thing; what about encouraging and 
giving more scope to the amateur artists who 
are scattered all throughout this country ? 
Most of these artists are thereby virtue of 
their marriage or are here for advanced edu- 
cation. Most of them are homemakers with 
children. They must not confine themselves 
to their households. Besides being wives and 
mothers they should keep up to thcir roles as 
artists. It is definitely a prestige and loyality 
to present the country’s culture in a foreign 
land. So amateur Odissi artists also should 
be keen in their efforts to popularize this 
form of Indian folk dance. It is not only 
artistic, it is atkeletic too. Its quick feet 
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movement and body bendings are but vigorous 
exercises. It is healthy and hygienic. Those 
who possess this talent must preserve it well. 
The rewards are great. 


“With the birth of fhe industrial age and 
the growth of a leisure seeking class dance 
is becoming a form of entertainment to feel 
the empty hours. Their appeal and power 
are unquestioned and they continue to reign 
supreme.” 165 

Odissi is getting into the hearts of the 
Americans not only for its classical theme, but 
for its glamorous technique and loveliness of 
style. Necessary efforts therefore should be 
made to preserve this unique art in our coun- 
try and abroad. A great deal of research on 
the subject should be undertaken. It has not 
attained its legitimate place in the field of art 
due to inadequate publicity. ‘‘Folk Dances 
of India’’, a Government of India publication 
has not even mentioned the name of Odissi 


init It is hightime people do not ignore 
Odissi any more. It is very well recognized 
in USA. 


The shower of appreciation that comes 
from the American public is mentioned 
throughout the paper. But that is not enough 
for its growth and development. Orissa as 
well as India Governments should recognize 
the cultural value of this art and try to pre- 
serve it through sincere effort. 
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An Essay on the Folk Song Tradition 
of the Indian ‘HIJIDA* 


The Urdu word “hijida” which imnlies 
impotency has been commonly used to refer 
to a social class in India. These “hijidas” 
are the common street entertainers who can 
delight a crowd with their unique form of 
dance performed to the accompaniment of 
their varied repertoire of songs preserved 
through an oral tradition of their own. While 
collecting some personal accounts of their 
distinct life style during my visit to India in 
the spring of 1976, I was able to record a 
sampling of their songs from two ‘“hijida” 
groups, one in Secunderabad, Andhra Pradesh 
( south central India ), and the other in 
Mysore, Karnataka ( south India ). I have 
translated two of these songs from Urdu as 
closely as possible, The totality and the dis- 
tinctness of the “‘hijidas” as a sub-culure 
group is indeed a potential area of investiga- 
tion for an in-depth analysis For the present, 
however, 1 would like to examine the 
“hijida’’ song's style, content, and context. 


A word on the ‘‘hijida” identity. Alth- 
ough 1 have never persorally checked their 
physiological sex identity, it is generally 
believed that the ‘‘hijidas’ are hermaphro- 
dites They dress, or rather overdress, like 
women with a heavy use of cosmetics and 
excessive paddings on the chest. Their 
masculinity in voice and body structure pro- 
vides a glaring contrast to their effeminate 
mannerisms and behavior. The holy Brahamin 
and an equally pious Muslim may avoid even 
a passing Jook at the ‘“‘hijidas” for the 
group’s supposed infamous irreligiosity, but 
to the common man, a group of ‘“‘hijidas” 
singing and dancing in front of a house or at 
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the street corner is a spectacle of amusing 
entertainment. The group’s roots, however, 
are traceable to the Moghul court of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Also 
referred to as '‘khwaja seras ” in chaste Urdu, 
the “‘hijidas’’ have played the roles of court- 
adviser, court jester, and harem guard in the 
past. The passage of time with its changing 
social structure has hurled them down the 
social strata to their present low status. 


Morris Carstairs has referred to the 
‘“hijidas’”’ as ‘male prostitutes’”’ and “passive 
homosexuals” in an examination of the conte- 
mporary Indian social structure in his book, 
The Twice Born 3 As a corrective rejoinder 
to Carstairs’ study, Morris Opler has pointed 
out the inaccuracy of the above assumptions 
by emphasizing the roots of the ‘“‘hijidas’”’ in 
India. 


It is known that hijara were much used 
in the women’s quarters at the courts of 
the nobles durjng Muslim rule in India. 
It is very likely that the seclusion of 
women and the restraints upon their 
activity which had such a strong develo- 
ment during this period did much to 
encourage the use of hijara. Thus it 
was probably the emphasis on male 
prerogatives and the disinclination to 
allow women of good name to dance 
publicly, rather than any homosexual 
urge, that accounts for the hijara.? 


My observations have indicated that the 
present-day ‘‘hijida” may seek employment 
as a servant or a cook, but asa rule he is a 
migrant street entertainer moving in groups 
of three or four from one town to another, 
sometimes crossing linguistic regions. He 
seeks out the household where a male baby 
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has been born; and quite often the ‘‘hijida” 
group will spend a few hours daily at the 
maternity homes and hospitals in the region 
to entertain the parents and the relatives of 
the newborn. While one of them dances the 
others will sing and keep rhythm with their 
drums and hand-claps Both Carstairs and 
Opler recognize this occupational aspect of 
“hijida”’ life. Carstairs says how they ‘“per- 
form travesties of women’s songs and 
dances.”’8 Opler offers a more comprehensive 
note on the “‘hijida’”’ profession based on his 
own fieldwork in India. 


According to their account,their work is 
to dance and sing at places where there 
are newborn children or where there is 
a marriag2. They are hired for these 
events or they just find out about them 
by inquiry and neighborhood gossip. 
They are also sometimes asked to per- 
form at other ceremonies and occasions, 
They have different dances and songs 
for these different events.* 


Entertainment is thus his chief source of 
income. The beauty of a newborn baby is a 
predominant theme of the songs the “hijida” 
sings to please the proud parents in particu- 
lar. Love songs also constitute a significant 
portion of his repertoire. The two songs 
which I have translated here represent two 
major areas of subject matter and style in the 
folk songs of the ‘‘hijidas.” 


While an invocation to God for the birth 
of a son followed by the expression of joy on 
the arrival of the baby makes up the first 
song, the second song contains a few perplex- 
ing questions on the “hijida’s’? relation to his 
Creator. The Cantometrix Project of Alan 
Lomax has given us among some complex met- 
hods of measuring song style a basic hypothe- 
sis on the two most prominent features of the 
folk song style : the solo and the unified 
choir. This major dichotomy can be mecan- 
ingfully applied toward an understanding of 
not only the stylistic differences in the‘hijida’ 
song but also to examine other significant 
factors like the choice ot the song text, group 
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cohesiveness, leadership,function and purpose, 
and the song context. I have found the first 
song to fall under the general category of 
unified choir, and the second one under solo. 


First 1 transcribed both the songs into 
Romanized Urdu (Urdu in the English alpha- 
bet) in order to ensure a faithful English 
translation. Since the circumstances in which 
I recorded these songs constitute the imme- 
diate context of the performances, brief 
accounts of the recording situations are nece- 
ssary here. Some personal statements from 
the members of the two groups which I shall 
utilize in my concluding comments, can throw 
<ome light on questions of transmission, trai- 
ning, and the hierarchial election of the solo 
singer or the lead singer when the perfor- 
mance is in the form of a chorus. These state- 
ments can also ascertain for us the folkness or 
the non-folkness of their songs. 


Recorded on March 23, 1976 


A local resident, Muniruddin, helped me 
locate the temporary residence of four “hiji- 
das’ ” who were living together in a one-room 
house of a tenement complex located in an 
area called Nallaguda, not far from the down- 
town region of Secunderabad. 


Song 1 


As I established the much-needed initial 
rapport,I found out that their leader was Haji 
Dawood Baksh who was in his late fifties. 
The second senior-most person in his forties 
was Abdul Khayyum. Dhannu and Razia 
Begum were the younger members of the 
group. Razia Begum was instantly chosen 
to dance, perhaps because he (she) was the 
youngest of the group. Although the names, 
Haji Dawood Baksh aud Abdul Khayyum, 
are generally men’s names, Dhannu and Razia 
Begum are distinctly women s names. Tying 
jingling anklets to his feet Razia Begum 


stepped into a dance to the “dholak”’ 


(drum) beat and the lead singing of Dawood 


Baksh. Abdul Khayyum and Dhannu immedi- 
ately joined in the song providing also their 
hand-clapping. 
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The performance took place inside their 
one-room house in what may be described as 
a simulated natural context. Some of the 
ncighbors and the street urchins, who had 
already become curious at the sight of us 
stepping into the ‘‘hijida” home with a tape- 
tecorder and cameras, gathered in front of 
the only window of the house to watch the 
fun. So the performance did have a touch of 
natural context to the extent that it had 
become partially public. The entire song in its 
recorded form lasted for five minutes and five 
seconds. 

The Urdu Text in English Alphabet 


Arei diya, dede diya, khaja derei 

Allah dedei ya, 

Arci diya, dede diya, khaja derei 

Allah dedei ya. 4 


Arei Allah, dede ya 

Merei Maula, dede ya 

Allah dede ya. 

Merei Maula dede ya. 8 


Dede diya, mere haai rasa phir beta, 


Allah dede ya, | 
Ahan ye baat phir amma kaise aaye ? 
Ye baat phir amma kaise aaye ? 12 


Ahan, khoob abhi ana phool beta 

Allah dede ya, 

Ahan, khoob abhi ana phool beta 

Allah dede ya. 16 
Are, challa rere naniya 

Challa rere naniya, 

Are, challa rere naniya 


Challa rere naniya; 20 
Arei, paniya ko jaan beta 

Alla dede ya, 

Arei; paniya ko jaan beta 

Allah dede ya. 24 


Ahan, yei kaise rozah har ya ? 
Ahan, yei kaise rozah har ya ? 
Roza karoon mujhe laal beta 
Allah dede ya; 

Roza karoon mujhe laal beta 


Allah dede ya. 30 
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Ahan, challa rere naniya 

Challa rere naniya, 

Ahan, challa rere naniya 

Challa rere naniya; 34 


Hoey there bala ho 

Aaye tho nanha dekho raj beta 

Allah dede ya, 

Aaye tho nanha dekho raj beta 

Allah dede ya. 39 


(melody-changes here) 

Ahan, paida—(pause) 

Ahan, paida huye Sarkar Madeene men 
dhoom machaye, 

Ahan, paida huye Sarkar Madeene men 
dhoom machaye. 42 


Are role manaye tho thu manja rulaye, 

Are role manaye tho thu manja rulaye; 

Daale haar haseena ka baal Madeene men 
dhoom machaye, 

Ahan, haseena ka baal Madeene men 
dhoom machaye; 

Aban, paida huye Sarkar Madeene men 
dhoom machaye. 47 


Are paisa na loongi main, kaudi na loongi, 
Are paisa na loongi main, kaudi na loongi; 
Loongi main gale ka haar, Madeene men 
dhoom machaye, 
Aban, loongi main gale ka haar, Madeene 
men doom machaye; 
Ahan, paida huye Sarkar Madeene men 
dhoom machaye. 52 


(melody changes back to the original) 
— — —taalana, O, beta hasuna baalana. 
Tere naani tho jhulaye rakhe baalana, 
Tere naani tho jhulaye rakhe baalana; 
Tera naana balanya dekho na, 

Tera naana balanya dekho na, 

Soune ka jhoola baalana. 


58 


Teree daadi jhulaye rakhe, baalana, 

Teree daadi jhulaye rakhe, baalana, 

Tera daada balanya dekho na, 

Tera daada balanya dekho na, 

Soune ka jhoola baalana. 63 
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Teree khaala jhulaye rakhe, baalana, 
Teree khaala jhulaye rakhe, baalana, 
Tera khaalu balanya dekho na. 
Tera khalu balanya dekho na, 
Soune ka jhoola baalana. 6&8 
Teree phuppi jhulaye rakhe, baalana, 
Teree phuppi jhulaye rakhe, baalana, 
Tera phupa balanya dekho na. 
Tera phuppa balanya dekho na, 
Sonne ka jhoola baalana. 73 
Teree amma jhulaye rakhe, haralana, 
Teree amma jhulaye rakhe, baalana, 
Tera baava balanya dekho na, 
Tera baava balanya dekho na, 
Soune ka jhoola baalana. 78 
English Translation 
O give do give; Khaja (saint) give, 
O Allah do give, 
QO give, Khaja give, 
O Allah do give. 4 
O Allah, do give, 
My Maula (prophet), do give, 
May Allah give, 
May Maula give. 8 


You must give, O my dear (lord), give a boy, 
Allah do give; 
O, how shall I say this again ? 


How shall I say this again ? 12 


O yes, a flower-like son will soon arrive, 
O Allah do give, 
O, yes, a flower-like son will soon arrive, 
O Allah do give. 


They are coming, mother’s people, 
Mother’s peoole are coming, 
They are coming, mother’s people, 
Mother’s people are coming. 


16 


20 


O, give a lovely dear boy, 
Allah do give, 
O, give a lovely dear boy, 


Allah do give. 24 


O, how will every day come ? 
O, how will every day come ? 


) 


The day will come for me with a lovely boy; 
Allah do give, 

The day will come for me with a lovely boy; 
Allah do give. 30 


O, they are coming, mother’s people, 
Mother's peo5le are coming, 
O, they are coming, mother’s people, 
Mother” people are coming. 


Look, your boy, 
Look, the innocent boy-prince has come, 


Allah do give (has given). 39 


(mzslody changes here) 

O, he is born, 

O, the boy is born, Lord is joyous in 
Madeena; 

O, the boy is born, Lord is joyous in 
Madeena; 


O, you are weeping and crying, 
O, you are weeping and and crying in 
your cradle; 
You are like a beautiful garland with 
joyousness in Madeena, 
You are like a beautiful garland with 
joyousness in Madeena, 
O, the boy is born, Lord is joyous in 
Madeena. 


(feminine gender for 1st person sing.) 
O, money I will not take, nor a penny 
will I take, 
O, money I will not take, nor a penny 
will I take, 
joy ousness 
in Madeena; 
I will take the necklace with joyousness 
in Madeena; 
O, the boy is born, Lord is joyous in 

Madeena. 


I will take the necklace with 


52 


(melody changes back to the original) 
———boy, laugh, my lovely boy, laugh, 


lovely boy, 

Your grandmother (maternal) rocks your 
cradle, 

Your grandmother rocks your cradle, 
lovely boy, 
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Your grandfather (maternal) is proud to 
see you, 
Your grandfather is proud to see you, 


In your golden cradle, lovely boy . 58 


Your grandmother (paternal) rocks your 
cradle, 


Your grandmother rocks your cradle, 
lovely boy, 


Your giandfather (paternal) is proud to 
see you, 
Your grandfather is proud to see you 


In your golden cradle, lovely boy. 63 


Your aunt (maternal) rocks your cradle, 
Your aunt rocks your cradle, lovely boy, 


Your uncle (mother’s sister's husband) is 
proud to see you, 


Your uncle is proud to see you 


In your golden cradle, lovely boy. 68 


Your aunt (paternal) rocks your cradle, 
Your aunt rocks your cradle, lovely boy, 
Your uncle (father’s sister's husband) is 

proud to see you, 
Your uncle is proud to see you 


In your golden cradle, lovely boy. 73 


Your mother rocks your cradle, 

Your mother rocks your ‘cradle, lovely 
boy, 

Your father is proud to see you, 

Your father is proud to see you, 


In your golden cradle, lovely boy: 78 


The Song Style : 

The most prominent stylistic feature of 
this song is, as mentioned earlier, its choir or 
chorus, which is generally unified. I say, 
generally, because there are a few spots where 
Haji Dawood Baksh seems to be ahead of 
others by one or two syllables. This tende- 
ncy may be attributed to the reality of the 
situation that Dawood Baksh is the group 
leader who is establishing his seniority by 
taking the lead in the singing. Another 
explanation for the lapses in total co9rdina- 
tion lies with the other bit of reality that 
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since they were being recorded they might 
have been a little over-conscious of the recor- 
ding situation. The refrain lines and the 
changing verse lines were sung in general 
unison despite the minor syllabic variation 
between Dawood Baksh and others. 


The intervals between the stanzas remain 
consistently short, The drum-beat, the 
hand-clap, and the jingling feet of the dancer 
provide a continuing rhythm to the whole 
performance, also filling the stanzaic pauses. 
The intervals which are regularly spaced 
undergo a quick change into a slightly modi- 
fied pattern from line 40 through the end 
where the short intervals are spaced a little 
farther apart. 


Melodic variation is another aspect promi- 
nent in this song’s style. As the song moves 
from line 39 to the next line which marks 
the beginning of the next stanza, there is a 
sudden shift in the melody. This variation 
is maintained through line 52 when the song 
is moved back into the melody in which it 
was started. Repetition is thus marked by a 
touch of innovation. 


The Song Content : Its Subject Matter and 
Organization : 


At the very outset a two-part structure 
is discernible in this song about the happy 
arrival of a baby boy. The first thirty-nine 
lines make up the first part while the last 
twenty-six lines the second, with the inter- 
vening twelve lines forming a transition 
stage. The singer describes in simple but 
repetitive phrases the tremendous joy a 
newborn son can bring in the first part; then 
the singer draws upon a family catalog to tell 
happy everybody is with the Jovely 

oy. 


Within the first part of its thirty-nine 
lines it is possible to see the presence of a 
further structural division presumably toward 
a methodical arrangement of the song conte- 
nts. The opening eight lines are an invocation 
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to God (Allah}, Prophet Mohammed, and 

the saints to grant the boon of a male child. 

Although this tone of invocation prevails in 

the form of repeated pleas to Allah, from 

Tine 11 in the third stanza the singer intro- 

duces a small group of varied clements, elem- 

ents of rhetorical speech, narrative continu- 

ity, and figurative expressions of praise. He 

wonders how he should repcat his pleadings 

(lines 11-12) and wishtfully imagines the beauty 
of the ““‘flower-like son”’t9 be born soon (lines 

13 & 15). The expectant mother’s relatives 

are close by, we are told(lines 17-20 & 31-34), 
and as the days of anxiety pass slowly (lines 

25-26), the final moments of the day of labor 

resolve in the appearance of the ‘‘lovely boy” 

(lines 27 & 29). The “‘hijida’”’ then seems to 

go ecstatic as he heralds the coming of the 

“boy-prince™’ (lines 35 & 38). 


The most consistent and distinct single- 
line refrain is the two-beat, five-syllabic line, 
“Allah dede ya” (Allah, do give). Lines 
17-20 and 31-34 are also refrains in the sense 
that tley make up two stanzas that are 
exactly alike, one preceding and the other 
following immediately a ten-line section of 
the song (lines 21-30). The general rule in 
the use of refrains seems to be not only to 
repeat certain phrases and lines so that the 
singer may recollect what lines to sing next, 
but also to emphasize certain predominant 
ideas. We must ask Allah and His deputies 
for the son, the ‘‘hijida’’ seems to remind us 
continually; then he shows how the situation 
can change into a materialization of the wish. 
The ‘“‘hijida’”’ emphasizes also the expectant 
mother must go into confinement only at her 
mother’s place. 


The transition stage of twelve lines (lines 
40-52) facilitates the singer to move from the 
stage of invocation to that oft partaking of 
the joy the baby’s birth has brought. He is 
also maintainig a logical sequence to the action 
outlined in the song. Here he indicates a 
certain passage of time during which period 


the male child has been born giving rise to 
the present joy and merriment. The refrain 
line in this section is much longer and more 
complex in terms of the pause after the first 
beat and the note of exclamation. Line 41 
which is repeated immediately and in lines 47 
and 52 is definitely repetitive more in its 
meaning than in its sound, Even in distant 
Ma leena, the place of final refuge for Pro- 
phet Mohammed, there is happiness at this 
birth of a son. 


The song continues into its concluiing 
portion stressing how happy the child has 
made the grandparents. the uncles and the 
aunts,and the parents. An interesting feature 
here is the order in which the relatives are 
mentioned; first the maternal grandmother 
and last the father with the maternal side 
occupying a higher position in the family 
hierarchy. Similarly, mother’s sister and 
father’s sister are accorded representative 
status in this family list which could easily 
be lengthier with the mention of other uncles 
and aunts. 


The refrain line which is first sung as line 
58 and then repeated at the end of each of 
the remaining five stanzas, has a message of 
happiness and prosperity. The ‘golden cradle’, 
an impracticality in a realistic situation, 
intensifies the expressive note of happiness in 
the family. 


The ‘hijida’ singer can thus identify him- 
self as a member of the family in his invoca- 
tion to God for a male child, and in his 
expression of joy at the birth of the son. In 
addition to the musicality of the song and 
the visual pleasure his dance may provide, 
the ‘hijilda’ song of the above type is a sure 
means of entertainment, addressed to either 
a select group of audience like an individual 
family or to please the general public, 


The Song Context: 


In a Hamlet-like voice the present-day 
folklorist often says. “The context is the 
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thing wherein FI catch the truth of the 
thing”. Since recording a ‘hijida’ song-dance 
as a total public performance was not possible 
in the natural setting of a market street, a 
maternity home, or a private house, I had 
accepted the next best form of performance 
at the ‘hijida’ house itself. After all, they 
do sing and dance a great deal either as 
practice sessions at home or to please them- 
selves. I have been told by several people 
how the ‘hijidas’ spend some of their time 
singing and dancing at home. My elder sister 
Farida Hussain, who was living in Bombay 
next to a house that had been rented by a 
‘“hijada’ group had once witnessed in 970a 
song-dance performance at the ‘hijida’ house. 


The question of audience for this song. 
however, needs some explanation. In the 
second part of the song where the singer 
isolates specific members of the family to 
describe their happiness (lines 53-78) it is 
likely that these relatives are actually present 
at the performance; and the singer is there- 
fore addressing them. Surportive to this 
possibility is the singcr’s selection of mother’s 
sister and husband, and father’s sister and 
husband as the only aunts and uncles to be 
mentioned here (lines ¢4-73). What about 
the other relatives ? Obviously they are 
not there. Another explanation, of course, 
is that the ‘hijida’ singer has formulaic con- 
ception of, what I may call, this relatives 
cluster which he utilizes regardless of the 
relatives present at the performance. Since 
the immediate context of this song was a 
recording situation, it is quite likely that my 
singers compressed the relatives clustrr consi- 
derably. A longer listing of the family 
members is therefore possible under natural 
circumstances of public singing. 


Song 2 Recorded on April 1, 1976 


I first met the three ‘hijidas’, Kallamma, 
Savithri, and Asha at the bus station in 
Mysore on April 1, 1976. Unfortunately 
the manager of the Hotel where I was staying 
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was reluctant to let the ‘hijidas’ perform in 
his ‘respectable’ place, So I made plans to 
spend some time with them at their house 
later in the evening. 


My wife and I were able to locate their 
house with some help from a local official, 
Mr. Santharai, who was acting as our guide. 
Like the Secunderabad group this ‘hijida’ 
group was also living in a rented portion of a 
small house in the poorer section of tne town. 
Their one-room dwelling with a common back 
porch openel into a narrow back alley with 
mud walls on either side. 


Like Dawood Baksh, Kallamma, about 
sixty years old, was the leader for Savithri, 
forty, and Aasha, thirty-five. All these 
three names are do>finitely feminine. Spending 
about an hour with them I was able to 
collect one song and record some of their 
personal statements explaining their life 
style in general, and the acquisition and 
transmission of their songs in particular, 

Their recorded song is much shorter than 
the first one, running into only two minutes 


and two seconds. Unlike in the first perfor- 
mance nobody danced during this song. 


Urdu Text in English Alphabet 

(high pitch) 

Dekhe ke Kaabe ki rangeeniyan 

Dil mera jagmagaye tho main kya karoon ? 

(regular pitch) 

Dekhe dekhe ki Kaabe ki rangeeniyan 
(chorus joins and stops) 

Dil mera jagmagaye tho main kyajkaroon ? 

Dekhe dekhe ke Kaabe ki rangeeniya 

Dil mera jagmagaye tho main kya karoon ? 6 

(high pitch) 

Dekhe dekhe ke Kaabe ki rangeeniyan 

Dil mera jagmagaye tho main kya karoon ? 

(low pitch) 

Kis ko sijda karoon ? 

Sar jhukaavun kahan ? 

(regular pitch) 

Ye samaj me na aaye tho main kya karoon ? 

Ye samaj me na aaye tho main kya karoon ? 
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Dekhe dekhe ke Kaabe ki rangeeniyan 
Dil mera jagmagaye tho main kya karoon ? 14 


(high pitch) 

Maine masjeedon men jaaker ye maangi dua, 
Maine maango tho mujhko vahee mila; 

(low pitch) 

Jo mera farza tha 

Maine poora kiya, 

(regular pitch) 

Thu mujhe bhool jaaye tho main kya karoon ? 
Thu mujhe bhool jaaye tho main kya karoon ? 
Dekhe dekhe ke Kaabe ki rangeeniyan 

Dil mera jagmagaye tho main kya karoon ? 22 


(high pitch) 

Shaaid agar yeh jhagade roze mere peene ke 

Gala ghot den main bhee bezaar hun, 

(low pitch) 

Mauth abhee thak tho 

Daaman bachaathi rahee, 

Mauth abhee thak tho 

Daaman bachaathi rahee, 

(regular pitch) 

Thu bhi daaman bachaaye tho main kya 
karoon ? 

Thu bhi daaman bachaaye tho main kya 
karoon ? 

Dekhe dekhe ke Kaabe ki rangeeniyan 

Dil mera jagmagaye tho main kya karoon ? 32 


English Translation 
(high pitch) 
Seeing and watching the glories of Kabah 
If my heart should go ecstatic what will 
Ido? 
(regular pitch) 
Seeing and watching the glories of Kabah 
(chorus joins and stops) 
If my heart should go ecstatic what will 
Ido? 
Seeing and watching the glories of Kabah 
If my heart should go ecstatic what will 


Ido? 6 


(high pitch) 

Seeing and watching the glories of Kabab 

If my heart should go ecstatic what will 
Ido? 
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(low pitch) 

Whom shall I bow in prayer ? 

Where should I bow my head ? 

(regular pitch) 

If I cannot understand this 

What will I do ? 

Seeing and watching the giories of Kaabah 

If my heart should go ecstatic what will 

Ido? 14 

(high pitch) 

I have gone to the mosques and asked for 
blessings, 

Whenever I asked I received the same 

thing; 

(low pitch) 

Whatever my duty was 

I fulfilled it; 

(regular pitch) 

If you should still forget me what will I do ? 

If you should still forget me what will I do ? 

Seeing and watching the glories of Kabah 

If my heart should go ecstatic what 


will Ido? 22 


(high pitch) 

May be, if these daily quarrels and 
problems of my drinking 

Choke my throat, and I am disgusted; 


(low pitch) 
Until now death has been 
Pulling away the hem of her saree from me, 
Until now death has been 
Pulling away the hem ot her saree from me; 
(regular pitch) 
If you should also pull your hem away 

from me what will I do ? 
If you should also pull your hem away 

from me what will I do ? 
Seeing and watching the glories of Kabah 
If my heart should go ecstatic what 

will I do ? 32 


The Song Style : 


Kallamma'’s lead and solo singing is the 
most distinct feature of this song’s style. The 
opening three lines gave me the impression 
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that this song would have a combination of 
lead and chorus singing. But with the fourth 
line Kallamma takes over the performance 
entircly to himselt with Savithri and Aasha 
providing only the hand clap. Kallamma 
maintains the “‘dholak’ (drum) beat at a 
suitable pace punctuated by frequent pauses 
to syncbronize with the song intervals. The 
high and the low pitches of the song went 
without either the drumbeat or the hand- 


clap. 


The emerging pattern has two lines of 
high pitch at tbe beginning of each stanza. 
‘The opening stanza bas only the high-pitched 
two lines and four refrain-like lines of regu- 
lar pitch that are accompanied by the drum- 
beat and the hand-clap. While the next two 
stanzas have each two lines of low pitch, the 
fourth and fina) stanza has four lines of low 
pitch. A single melody runs through the 
whole song. 


The Song Context : Its Subject Matter and 
Organization : 


The perplexing role of the ‘‘hijida” is the 
subject of inquiry in this song. The dazzling 
glory of Kabah seems to throb his heart into 
a mystic love for his Creator which is confu- 
sing to him Such is the message repeatedly 
emphastzed in the refrain lines (repetition of 
lines 1 & 2) throughout the song. Because he 
is confused he is seeking solution to his pertu- 
rbing problems. 


The six lines which make up the first 
stanza amount to an opening statement on 
the perplexity of the ‘‘hijida’s’”’ situation. 
Each of the remaining stanzas presents a set 
of questions with the refrain lines reflecting 
the continuing state of confusion for the 
“hiyila ’. He does not know whom be shbould 
pray (lines 9 & WW). His prayers at the 
mosque bave gone unanswered (lines 15&16); 
despite hss fulfilling the duties he has not 
received any belp tines 17 & 18); and so 
should bis Creator forget him what would he 


do (lines 19 & 20) ? As his drunken brawls 
often leave him disgusted (lines 23 & 24), he 
has been eluding death for a long time (lines 
25-28), but if his Lord should also elude him, 
what would he do (lines 29 & 30) ? 


The “hijida’”’ who is neither man nor 
woman feels mercilessly ostracized in a class- 
conscious society. He is also attracted by the 
glory of Prophet Mobammed and Kabah, 
but yet he cannot raise his hands in prayer 
like others because he is always ridiculed. 
This is the preliminary statement which is 
carried through the whole song in the refrain 
form. An intensification of this discontent- 
ment with his role in life progresses through 
the remainder of the song reaching a high 
point in the last stanza. It is in an effort to 
reconcile himself with bis Creator that he has 
avoided death so far, but now he is totally 
bewildered at the prospect of God himself 
disowning him. 


This plea of the “‘hijida ‘ for a recognition 
of his role and identity seems to have frame- 
work of its own. The fear of losing whatever 
recognition God bas had forthe ‘“hijida’”’ 
marks the beginning and the end of the song 
with explanatory statements and troubling 
questions constituting the middle verses. 


The Song Context : 


The recording situation is once again the 
immediate context for this song perfomance 
also. The religiosity, or rather the serious- 
ness of the subject matter is probably one 
reason for Kallamma electing himself as the 
solo performer. Leader that he is for the 
group, we may assume that his is the repre- 
sentative voice. 


We know that the “‘hijida’”’ is sometimes 
hired to sing at marriages and festive occasions 
where he will choose suitsble songs from his 
rich repertoire. Thought-provoking in its 
subject matter end sombre in its tone this 
song does not apppear to be for street-corner 
entertainment. The symbolic richness of the 
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verses which reflects an influence of Persian 
and Urdu poetry suggests that a song of this 
type would be addressed toa fairly literate 
audience, probably inside the house of a 
patron. Group singing sessions of the‘ ‘hijidas” 
themselves could be another contextual setting 
for this song type. 


The Folkness of the Songs ; 


What is folk about these two songs ? 
Whether the song style is chorus or solo the 
contents of these two songs project a world- 
view of the ‘‘hijida” culture. His identity is 
unmistakably clear, and being what they are 
the ‘‘hijidas’’ constitute a distinct sub-cultu- 
ral group. The shared commonality of their 
life style on a pan-Indian scale makes them 
the folk. Abdul Khayyum and Dhannu of 
the Secunderabad group belonged to different 
parts of the country,the Andhra and Bombay 
regions, before their common interests attra- 
cted them into a group. 


Unable to procreate by themselves, they 
have developed a sense of commitment to 
eulogize the birth of a male child. When I 
asked Dawood Baksh how they make a living, 
he replied, 

“We don’t do any manual labor or 
anything like that...whenever a boy is 


born in every religious group, we go 
there and sing.” 


His response was vague to another question 
on why they prefer the male child. 


‘Yes, yes, we love the baby boy very 
dearly; ours is such a hopless situation; 
es. We lack the inale qualities; ours is 
such a sorry lot.” 


Savithri of the Mysore group has similar 
set of explanatations tor their lite style and 
for their song-dance performanc-s. 


“Whether it is at a Sindhi’s, or Guja- 
rathi’s, or Punjabi’s house, if there is a 
baby born ora marriage taking place, 
we go there to sing and dance. At other 
times we go aroun. the market shops 
with our dholak (drum).” 


) 


Savithri and Kallamma explained to some 
satisfaction the questions of group identity, 
sense of togetherness, and leadership. 


Savithri ; ‘Hindu or Muslim, we all are 
one all over the country. ...We have 
been together fora long time. ...Our 
guru Kallama has his guru iin Bombay, 
but for us Kallamma is our leader. He 
decides for us where we should go, what 
songs to sing, and other things. ...It 
was at the age of twelve that I joined 
this group.” 

Kallamma: ‘‘You see, in our childhood 
itself our people disown us for being 
what we are. When we see a (“‘hijida”’) 
group in the town, we feel attracted and 
join them.” 


Generally illiterate, these ‘“‘hijidas” have 
acquired their songs through the word of 
mouth tradition. The migratory nature of 
their home life provides them with several 
opportunities for learning songs. Savithri 
of Mysore clarified this acquisition process ; 


“Woe sing songs in Hindi and Kannada 
also. ...We get them from here and 
there, also learning how to dance.’”’ 


Kallamma said that he learnt his song 
(Song 2) in Bombay while staying with his 
leader there. 


‘My people there (Bombay) taught 
me how to sing and dance; ... then I 
started singing along with them.” 


For a better understanding of the learning, 
acquisition, and transmission of the ‘‘hijida’’ 
song repertoire we may apply a criterion 
David Buchan has pointed out in his book, 
The Ballad and The Folk (1972). 
to Buchan 


According 


“The process of traditional oral trans- 
mission is not, as the inflexibly literate 
would have it, merely a process of 
memorization by rote ... The nonliterate 
person does not possess (textual) visual 
imagination; words for him cannot be 
translated into pictorial symbols, they 
exist as sound-groups; his faculity for 
imaginative retention is largely audi- 
tory.” ¢ 
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So it is this auditory process of learning 
that can explain the actual wording of these 
songs, and the general ability of the “‘hijida’’ 
singer to build his repertoire. Regardless of 
artistic similarities with Urdu poetry we 
know that Kallamma learnt the song from his 
group leader in Bombay and not through a 
written or published source. In course of 
time Savithri and Aasha in their group and 
others in other groups would also know this 
song well enough to sing it as a solo perfer- 
mance and with equal zest. Their group 
identity thus ensures a smooth auditory 
transmission of their song material. 

According to Alan P. Merrian folk song 
texts usually project‘general cultural values’ .” 
And sometimes they are a ‘‘device for relie- 
ving psychological tension”.8 As a member 
of an unfortunate subcultural group, the 
“hijida” is the subject of public scorn and 
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general ridicule. The resultant discontent- 
ment has found a voice in the songs. The 
second song has indicated how desperately 
the ‘‘hijida”’ fights for some recognition and 
acceptance. Envious of the male qualities, 
and unable to play the man, the “‘hijida’”’ 
accepts the next best, a sense of joy in the 
birth of a male child. These indeed are his 
deep-seated ‘‘psychological tensions.” 


Group leadership and group cohesiveness 
reflected in the chorus and the solo styles of 
singing are also significant factors responsi- 
ble for the currency of this folk song tradi- 
tion. As individual members and as a colle- 
ctive group, the ‘‘hijidas’’ have provided the 
necessary sustenance to a tradition that 
would otherwise disintegrate in confronta- 
tion with the changing social standards of 
modern India. 
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The Folk Music of Sweden 


Introduction : 


Of the native music of Sweden a pioneer 
Nordic ethnologist has said, ‘‘It is more than 
just ‘song in the woods’; it is also ‘the woods 
in song’. ’ These few simple words well serve 
to explain that special, often mysterious 
quality of Swedish folk tone—the shifting of 
mode from ‘light’? to ‘‘dark’’ (i, e., major to 
minor), the piquant nostalgia, the restrained 
joy that borders on reverence—which per- 
meates so much of the music of this northern 


land. 


The largest of the Scandinavian countries, 
and with some seven million inhabitants, 
Sweden is slightly bigger than the state of 
California; yet well over halt its area is cov- 
ered by forest. In the past, Swedish folk 
culture was to a significant degree shaped by 
a rural economy dependent upon remote 
grazing areas for the farmers’ cattle. Situated 
far north (its latitude runs from 55° to above 
the Arctic Circle) the country is given to 
long, dreary winters and short, fleetingly 
glorious summers. For at least four thousand 
years the same people have lived relatively 
unmolested —remarkable in Europe !—on the 
same piece of earth, ‘‘the land of the Svear”, 
which we now call Sweden. 


In the music of the Swedish folk one can, 
with but a little fantasy, sense the mysticism 
of the deep woods, the solitude of the distant 
mountain farm, the longing for the warmth 
of the summer sun, and a tranquil confidence 
born of geographic security. 


Swedish Folkmusic on Record 


As a progressive land ranking perhaps 
next only to America in per capita use of 


automobiles, telephones, ‘radio—-TV, and 


Gordon Ekvall Tracie 


other attributes of modern “civilization”, 
Sweden is noteworthy in that it has been 
able to preserve to the degree that it has such 
a rich heritage of traditional music. 


In this series of uniquz2 recordings, produ- 
ced by Matts Arnberg of Sveriges Radio, the 
Swedish Broadcasting Corporation, is pre- 
sented aulible evidence of living folkmusic 
from Sweden The performers are true “folk 
musicians”, that is, they are bzarers of 
genuine inherited folkmusic traditions, playing 
their own tunes by ear. 


Not only are the melodies native to each 
musician’s home tract, but the style of 
playing —the ‘‘dialect”’ if you will—is also 
that of the particular district represented. 
And therein, for the musicologist or ardent 
fo!lkmusic fan, lies an especial charm. 


Even a cursory listening to these renditi- 
ons will reveal striking contrasts in melody, 
rhythm, ornamentation, and technique 
which vary from province to province, indeed 
often even within a province It is these 
differences which retlect the “ethnic” envir- 
onment of the player: the location of his 
hembygd (homestead), its topography, its 
history, its contact with the outer world, 
its social, religious and economic structure— 
all of which, taken together, form that 
inscrutible something called “folk character”, 


The most “authentic” folkmusic, of 
course, is that which has been inherited by 
the folk musician himself, in an unbroken 
oral tradition from generations past. It is 
also important that this transmission be from 
a time when such music actually filled a 
living function in folk life. Reconstructions 
or interpretations of old ‘‘folk tunes” taken 
up after they are no longer a living tradition 
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—though certainly still of legitimate esthetic 
value in themselves—lack the original sources 
of natural inspiration and unfortunately 
cannot impart the genuine ring of the 
inherited material. 

These recordings, therefore, are not 
simply ‘presentations of ‘‘old Swedish airs 
played on old Swedish instruments”. Rather, 
they are examples of genuine ethnic Swedish 
music, performed by the last inheritors of 
authentic folk music tradition. Competent 
instrumentalists often unable to read music, 
these Old Country musicians represent a 
vanishing era, and are virtually irreplaceable 


The Swedish Broadcasting Corporation 
has considered it a cultural obligation to 
record this material for posterity and to 
mnke it available to an interested public. 


Genuine Swedish folkmusic reveals in its 
melodic structure that it has for centuries 
been played on bowed string instruments. 
Yet, in the rich inventory of traditional 
tunes which Sweden has pieserved, one can 
occasionally still hear traces of another, 
much older source. This is the pastoral sound 
of the ancient vocal cattle calls (still a living 
tradition in western Sweden !), shepherdess' 
songs, and early folk instruments of totally 
dissimilar construction to the fiddle, such as 
the cattle horn and shepherd pipe. The 
distinctive ‘minor’. intervals of this primi- 
tive music are often reflected in the modal 
scale in which many old Swedish fiddle 
tunes are played. } 

Indeed, the aura of the mountain farm 
and the deep forest seems to have permeated 
the greatest part of Swedish folkmusic. But 
particularly in these ancient modal tunes of 
“prefiddle”’ origin does one unmistakably 
sense that nostalgic element of ‘‘the woods 
in song”. 

Sweden has a number of musical instru- 
ments of old origin still in active use in 
living folk tradition. These are primarlly the 
ollowing.? 


Fiol (fiddIe) : by far the most predominant 
folk instrument throughout the whole of 
Sweden. 

Nyckelhurpa (key-fiddle) : an ingenious 
bowed string instrument related to the 
ancient viele, fingered on a keyboard of 
wooden pegs; resonating under-strings, produ- 
ce distinctive overtones; common to province 
of Uppland. 

Traskofiol (wooden-shoe fiddle) : actually 
a wooden shoe fitted with a small fiddle neck 
and strings, producing a high, shallow tone; 
found in province of Skane (Scania). 

Klarinett (clarinet) : an instrument of old 
traditions in many parts of Sweden; especi- 
ally popular in the last century. 

Latpipa or Spilapipa (shepherds pipe) 
similar to the block-flute (recorder), but 
without octave hole, and having an eight- 
tone scale of different intervals. 


Bockhorn, Kohorn, Oxhorn(goat-, cow-, ox-| 
cattle/horns) natural animal-horns fitted 
with wholes for producing several tones, but 
lacking a mouthpiece, thus extremely difficult 
to play; undoubtedly among the oldest of all 
Scandinavian folk instruments. 


There are a few other Swedish folk instru- 
ments which, although no longer in living 
tradition, are of pertinent historical interest. 
These include : 


Hummel: Old Swedish string instrument 
of the zither family, related to the Icelandic 
langspil. Norwegian langeleik, and American 
Appalachian dulcimer, and bearing a close 
resemblance to the latter; last in use in 
Sweden during the 1890s. 


Munha: pa (mouth-harp) : Swedish version 
of ancient instrument found throughout the 
world, commonly known as ‘‘Jew’s Harp” or 
““jaw-harp”’. 

Sackpipa (bagpipe) : of ancient design; 
used as a marching and dance instruments in 
certain areas of S wed en into the 19th 
century. 
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Lur or Naverlur (birchbark horn): mountain 
signaling instrument; long horn of lamenated 
wood wrapped in birchbark; played like a 
bugle. 


The Fiddle, a Nordic Instrument 


Many musicologists hold that the prede- 
cessor to the fiddie—the bowed harp—origi- 
nally came from Scandinavia and spread out 
therefrom to the British Isles ani elsewhere. 
At any rate, it is historically established that 
string instruments were known in Sweden 
as far back as the 10th century. They com- 
prised the harpa (harp), lyra (lyre) and giga 
(a form of fiddle) and went under the colle- 
ctive name of harpa. 


First specific mention of a bowed instru- 
ment occurs in the 1100s when the fiddla 
comes to light. From then on there are 
frequent references to and even drawings of 
instruments called talharpa and strakharpa 
(bowed-harp), which indicate the existence of 
a fiddle-type instrument well before the 
introduction of the actual violin. 


In Scandinavia, as throughout Europe, 
most of the older bowed instruments were 
eventually replaced by the classical violin. 
Notable exceptions are the Swedish nyckelba- 
rpa (previously described) and the Norwegian 
Hardingfela (Hardangerfiddle),both of which, 
by the way, utilize resonating understrings to 
enhance their tone. 


Until around the year 1600, bowed instru- 
ments, even among art musicians, were played 
only in the first position. This simpler tech- 
nique, which utilized the resonant value of 
unstopped strings, is of course still a Charac- 
teristic of folk fiddling in Sweden as else- 
where. 


The Anatomy of Swedish Folkmusic 
Swedish fclkmusic in the instrumental 

tradition properly refers only to traditional 

folk tunes played on the fiddle or other reco- 


gnized Swedish folk instruments. There are, 
however, other ptkases of Swedish ‘‘folk-type’”’ 
music which, although generally excluded 
from the field of folkmusic in the strict sense, 
would likely be considered as ‘‘folkmusic”’ by 
the lay public in America and elsewhere. 
Therefore, to avoid possible misimpressions in 
the use of various ‘folk’ terminologies the 
following distinctions are pointed out : 


Gammaldans musik (oldtime dance music): 
Tunes to the popular couple dance of yester- 
year which are still danced by a rather consi- 
derable public in certain parts of Sweden. 
Essential rhythms include: vals (waltz) ,hambo 
(properly hambopolska),schottis(schottische), 
polka, and occasionally mazurka, in given 
order of frequency. A great share of the 
melodies are composed, and often played on 
the accordion or by orchestras in which that 
instrument is predominent. 


Folkdans musik (folkdance music): Tunes 
used for the more or less formalized folkdancer 
(often called national danser,national dances) 
which are special dances in ‘folk style”, of 
varying age and origin. Usually danced in a 
series of figures, nearly always to a fixed 
melody, these dances are often rather comp- 
lex, and frequently require several couples in 
set formation. They are today largely con- 
fined to folkdance societies, where they are 
done with an eye to public performance. 
Typically, one or two fiddles provide the 
music. The tunes are traditional. 


Latar Folklatar (folk-tunes : The real 
‘folk?’ or “ethnic” music of the land, for the 
most part traditional melodies handed down 
by ear from generation to generation. These 
tunes are the mainstay of the authentic coun- 
try fiddler’s repertoir. The selections in this 
series of recordings by the Swedish Broad- 
casting Corporation are of this category. 


Instrumental folkmusic ( i. e., latar) in 
Sweden is commonly referred to as spelmans- 
musik, a term for which there is no specific 
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English equivalent. Spelman is an old Nordic 
word for a player of musical instruments. It 
can properly be translated “‘folk musician”, 
but in view of the predominance of fiddle 
playing in the Swedish folkmusic tradition, 
it is best rendered ‘‘fiddler’’. Spelmansmusik 
thus becomes, in short, ‘‘fiddlers music”. 


Most Swedish spelmansmusik stems from a 
time when such music was the sole dance 
idiom of the land. Consequently a great 
proportion of the old fildle tunes are dance- 
able. There are four rhythmic forms common 
to the latar (folk-tunes. played by Swedish 
country fiddlers, only the first of which is 
not a dance rhythin: 


Ganglat (walking-tune), Brudmarsch (bri- 
dal march), Skanklat ( wedding gift-tune ), 
and other ceremonial music in common time. 


Polska, a 3/4 rhythm considerably older 
than, and distinctively different from, waltz 
and the dominating Swedish dance form for 
many generations. IM PO RT AN T: The 
3/4-time ‘‘polska’”’ should not be confused 
with the totally unrelated 2/4-time ‘‘polka’’, 
which tis of much more recent origin, and 
not native to Scandinavia. 


Vals (waltz) in 3/4 time, including 
Gammalvas (old time waltz), a pre-Viennese 
Waltz form comparable to the landler. 


Kadnil; (quadrille) in common time, found 
primarily in southern Sweden and on the 
island of Gotland. 


It is to be noted that the schottis and polka 
—contrary to much mistaken opinion—are 
not classified as true Swedish ‘‘folk rhythms 
but relegated to the realm of ‘“‘gammeldens”? 
(old time dance). 


By far the most common dance rhythm 
played by Swedish fiddlers is the polska. What 
the Czardas is to Hungary, the Rhumba to 
Cuba, and the Jig and Reel are to the British 
Isles, so is the Polska to Sweden. An addi- 
tional word on this most distinctive of Swe- 
dish folk rhythms is therefore warranted. 


The polska, as both a musical and rhyth- 
mic form has been known in Scandinavia 
since post Middle Ages. As early as the 
16th century there is mention of the ‘‘polska- 
dance” in Swedish literature. Many polska 
melodies bespeak their age through a deci- 
dedly baroque quality frequently reminescent 
of the music of Bach and Handel. 

While there is little doubt but ‘what the 
name ‘‘polska’’ cames from Poland it is quite 
possible that both the musical idiom and 
the dance associated with it may have 


existed in Scandinavia as a mative 
form prior to its acquiring foreign 
nomenclature. In any case, the polska se ‘ms 


always to have had peculiarly Northern 
characteristics. From Sweden —where it was 
the predominant dance form for several 
hundred years—it spread eastward to Finland 
and westward to neighboring Norway where 
it took on forms known to this day as pols, 
springleik, and springar. 

Tbe polska’s characteristic 3/4 beat 2 
constitutes the rhythmic framework for the 
greatest share of all Swedish folkmusic, both 
in Sweden proper and in many sections of 
Finland. This is true in the case of folksongs 
and ditties and singing-games, as well as in 
melodies for dancing. The favorite of nobility 
and ‘“‘folk” alike, the polska reigned supreme 
as Sweden's ‘national dance” well into the 
1840s. + 

Truly, the distinctive rhythm of the polska 
may befittingly be called ‘“‘the pulsebeat of 
the Northlands”. 


With passing generations and changing 
fashions, many of the old dance steps have 
fallen into disuse, having been replaced over 
the years by newer dance forms. Meanwhile, 
however, a great proportion of the dance 
tunes themselves still remain a part of the 
country fiddler’s repertoir. They are played 
largely just for listening and the fiddler’s own 
enjoyment. But in keeping these tunes alive, 
the musician virtually becomes the lone bearer 
of the dance tradition. 
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Here, then, is a paradox in Swedish 
folkmusic and folkdance : countless wonder- 
fully danceable old tunes, played by folk 
musicians who have religiously maintained 
their traditional rhythmic characteristics— 
and hardly a solu left to dance them. On the 
other hand, the so-called ‘“‘“folkdances’” 
as performed by the organized folk dance 
societies are seldom played by the genuine 
spelman or country tiddlers. 


Left to bridge this gap between the folk 
musician and the dancer is the tradition of 
gammaldans (oldtime dance) as still living in 
a few places in Sweden where the fiddle has 
not been replaced by the accordion. Here 
the folk fiddler still performs one of his 
original essential functions : to play dances 
for dancers And at such occasions, many 
authentic old folk tunes are as essential a 
a part of the dance repertoir as more recent 
melodies. 


The calling of spelman, or in olden times 
Lekare, a player of musical instruments, has a 
long history in the Scandinavian lands. The 
Icelandic sagas (9th to 12th centuries) tell 
of dance and song among the early Northern 
peoples and specifically mention the role of 
the spelman in Viking life. 


In the Middle Ages the spelman was in 
‘folk”’ society what the “lekare” was in 
court circles. His function among the country 
folk corresponded to that of the guild musi- 
cian among the townspeople. However, there 
was one very important distinction between 
the two :the country fiddler was to his 
listeners “one of their own”, for more often 
than not, fiddling was but a “sideline”, his 
regular occupation being that of farmer, 
wooldsman, or village shoemaker. 


Nevertheless, despite his: homely origins 
the spelman held a special position in rural 
life, and he was regarded occasionally with 
awe, more often with suspect. Because of his 
talent it was commonly believed that he had 
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contacts with supernatural beings such as 
Nacken or Stromkarlen ‘(the watersprite) 
which frequently led to the accusation that 
he was ‘‘in league with the devil”. 


Perhaps it was just this questionable 
reputation which gave typical country fiddler 
of old an added touch of glamor. For there 
hardly could have been a more sought-after 
man in rural society. He was in constant 
demand to lend his talents to all sorts of 
affairs, both community and private. 
Naturally, he was irreplaceable at social 
gatherings such as kalas (parties) and dances, 
whether in banquet hall or hayloft. But 
often his duties were of a more official nature 
such as when he led the parish recruits on 
their long march to annual training, or 
played for the opening of Ting (court). 


Even at less formal occasions, there was 
preferably a fiddler present : in wanderings 
through the forest with the woodsmen, in 
the fields alongside the farmers at harvest 
time, on treks to the fabodar (mountain 
pastures; Norw. saeter) with the shepherd 
girls and the ‘cattle. 

Nowhere, however, did the fiddler come 
into his fully glory so much ‘as at weddings. 
Here his melodies followed the bridal proce- 
ssion through meadow and glen on the way 
to church, right up to the altar alongside 
the couple themselves. After che ceremony, 
the wedding party was ‘“‘spelade hem” 
(played back home) again with the fiddler 
in the lead. Then, starting with the 
wedding super—for which a special tune 
was played for each course of the meal— 
began a celebration which lasted several-days. 
Solemn marches, stately skank-latar (gift- 
tunes), and innumerable dance melodies ¢ all 
were a part of the fiddler’s repertoir. Often 
he composed a bridal polska especially for 
the occasion 


Attesting to the fiddler’s personal impor- 
tance is the established practice in Swedish 
folkmusic tradition that nearly all instru- 
mental folk tunes are named after the person 
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who played them, rather than being given 
descriptive or romantic titles as is the case 
in many parts of the world. 


In every respect, then, the Swedish 
country fiddle was an indispensable element 
in the official, ceremonial, and recreational 
life of the people. ‘“We knew”, commented 
one old lady. ‘“‘that the spelman should be 
along as soon as anything hapened.” 


The Fiddler, The Devil and Mechanized Man 


At this point it is well to call attention to 
a vital concept regarding traditional 
Swedish fiddlers music. As has been seen, 
the role of the fiddler in former times was 
not that of an “‘art musician”. His music, 
therefore, was not primarily an esthetic 
expression-Rather, seplmansmusik always had, 
first and foremost, a given function in the 
daily life of the folk. In short, it was 
“utility music” not ‘luxury music”. 


This utility requirement imposed upon the 
old fiddlers music did not,however, hinder the 
possibility of this music often simultaneously 
possessing real esthetic qualities. Certainly 
some of the most moving and beautiful of all 
Swedish folk airs are to be fouud among 
wedding marches, other ceremonial melodies, 
and not in the least, tunes based on mountain 
signals once blown on shepherds horns. 


A serious setback in the fiddlers tradition 
was suffered in the middle of the 19th century. 
This was the great pietistic revival, which 
profoundly affected the destiny of folkmusic 
throughout Europe,not in the least in Sweden, 
where many a good fiddler laid down his bow 
never to pick it up again for fear of incurring 
“eternal punishment”. Dancing and every- 
thing associated with it was considered sin, 
and the fiddle was held to be ‘“‘the instru- 
ment of the devil”. As an example, the 
revivalist preacher hastened to refer to 
many a great fiddler who openly maintained 
that he had learned his art from Nacken; 


who but the evil one himself, it was asked, 
could this be ? 


The revival period had a catastrophic 
effect upon folkmusic in many areas of 
Swelen, notably, the south. Where the 
movement was strongest, all traces of the old 
fiddlers tradition were completely wiped out. 
It will never be known how many violins and 
collections of fiddle music were burned or 
otherwise destroyed and how many precious 
ancient folk melodies were thus lost for all 
time due to the fanaticism of this era. 


Yet in spite of all this, folkmusic managed 
to survive among the people in some parts of 
Sweden. Tts roots were too deep in the 
cultural soil to be destroyed by fear of scorn. 
Inroads of ‘modernism’, too, were held in 
effective check. The human tendency to 
reject categorically the ‘‘old fashioned’’ in 
favor of the ‘‘up-to-date’”’ is a constant threat 
to preservation of folklore, and one of the 
tests of a given tradition’s worth is its ability 
to outlive this challenge. Much Swedish 
folkmusic seems to have fared rather well in 
this respect, despite a national inclination of 
place more value on things new or foreign 
than on what which is old or native. 


It was the advent of the mechanized ‘age 
which posed the Jast and all but fatal blow to 
traditional fiddlers music in Sweden. For 
with the onslaught of the industrial revolu- 
tion came the great land reforms—the enclo- 
sure movement—which in many areas of 
Sweden broke apart the ancient tight village 
structure with its cooperative byalaget (village 
council) in which everyone took part in the 
affairs of the community. Here had been the 
very basis of Swedish folk life for countless 
generations. Such a radical change in the 
structure of rural society could not help but 
claim a devastating toll in ‘folk culture’”’. 


' Revised patterns of living, new customs, 
and different social values spelled virtual 
doom “for all things no longer functional. 
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Since the self-evident environment for the 
traditional country fiddler’s activities had 
been destroyed, his role in community life 
was reduced to a minimum. With the fiddlers 
exit disappeared, of course, the wealth of 
fiddle music which had been his stock-in- 
trade. 


Preservation of a Folk Art form 

Fortunately a remarkable renaissance in 
fiddlers music took place in Sweden in the 
early 1909s, barely in time to save the last 
vestiges of a once widespread, rich, and 
thriving tradition. Credit for this revival 
of country fiddling must go chiefly to the 
noted painter Anders Zorn, for it was upon 
his initiative that the first Swedish fiddlers 
contest was hell, in 1906. This truly unique 
event, at Gesunda in Dalarna, awakened a 
tremendous interast in fiddlers and their 
music, and sparked a series of similar contests 
throughout Sweden for the next several years. 
Fiddlers competitions and ‘“‘conventions” 
(spelmansstammor) soon took the proportions 
of a popular movement, and the preservation 
of fiddlers music became in time to be consi- 
dered a national duty. 


Of equal importance to saving the old 
folkmusic of Sweden for posterity was an 
intensive activity in the field of folk tune 
collection. In the first two decades of this 
century, over seven thousand traditional 
melodies from twenty provinces, were anno- 
tated by Nils Andersson and Olov Andersson, 
and published in the remarkable work 
“Svenska Latar” (Swedish Folk-Tunes’. Thus 
there has been made available an authentic 
repertoir for fiddlers from every section of 
the country —especially valuable for those not 
fortunate enough to have learned their tunes 
by oral inheritance. 


Through the initiative of Matts Arnberg, 
the Swedish Broadcasting Corporation has 
for the past several years collected and main- 
tained an extensive record and tape inve- 
ntory of both vocal and instrumental folk 
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music from all parts of Sweden. Over a 
thousand recordings of fiddle tunes and more 
than three thousand recordings of folksongs, 
including many medieval ballads, have been 
thus acquired and are preserved in the 
Swedish Radio Archives. Needless to say, 
this material is of inestimable value to folk- 
lorists, musicologists, literary scholars, and 
cultural historians. 


A “‘Fiddlers Paradise” 


There is today in Sweden a lively interest 
in country fiiding. Some twenty provincial 
fiddlers associations can boast of a total 
membership of over two thousand folk musi- 
cians. A national association has been formed 


and publishes a fiddlers magazine, ‘‘Spelmans 
Blad”’. 


In addition there are a considerable 
number of independent fiddlers groups. One 
of the most remarkable consists of members 
all under twenty years of age—each one fully 
capable of performing publicly. It is instances 
such as this whieh assure a continuation of 
Swedish country fiddling for generations to 
come—even if the genuine spelman of the 
“old school”, with his traditional village 
functions, is inevitably vanishing. 


L ` 


Undeniably one of the most spectacular 
aspects of Swedish folkmusics is a ‘new tradi- 
tion’ which has sprung up in the past few 
decades : mass-spel, that is, group fiddling-— 
often a score or more fiddlers all playing 
together. Such groups are called spelmanslag 
(fiddlers teams) and vary in size from four 
or five to foity or fifty participants. Likely 
originating in the province of Dalarna, this 
development has met with phenomenal success 
and the idea has spread to all parts of Sweden 
and even to Norway and Finland. 


A remarkable feature of team fiddling as 
it is practised in Dalarna is that both harmo- 
nies and contrapunctal accompaniments are 
spontaneously developed, much as is the case 
in traditional Dixieland music. Since fiddles 
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are the only instruments used in most instan- 
ces, a considerable degree of musical insight 
be exercised in order to insure proper 


must 
aud steady, synchronized 


tonal balance 
rhythm, 


An important factor to keep in mind 
regarding fiddlers teams. however, is that the 
old-style folkmusic with its linear melodic 
character, intricate trills and ornamentations, 
and complex otten syncopated rhythm, does 
not lend itself to playing by more than one 
or at most two fiddlers. Consequently the 
repertoir of the spelmanslag must necessarily 
consist of simpler often newer tunes. 


of the country to gather at festivals and the 
like. 


Swedish fiddling nowadays is never com- 
petitive, Individual musicians and fiddlers 
teams perform rather, on a programmatic or 
“jocumentary”’ basis at hembygdsfester 
local folklore festivals) and spelmansstammor 
( fiddlers ‘“‘conventions’’ ). These unique 
gatherings are regularly held on national, 
regional, and provincial levels, and bring 
forth much native talent. 


Largest folk fiddlers gathering to date in 
Sweden (and presumably the entire world) 
was in May 1960, when over five hundred 


fiddlers assembled at Skansen folklore park in 
Stockholm for the 40th anniversary of Sve- 
riges Spelmans Riksforbund, the national 
fiddlers association. 


Although the fiddlers team as such cannot 
be said to be a particularly old phenomenon 
it was of cousse not uncommon in the old 
days for a number of fiddlers to play together 
at weddings and other festivities. But group 
playing on the grand scale of tody was out 
of the question before, due to i, adequate com- 
munication facilities. It remained for modern 
means of transportation to enable large 
numbers of folk musicians from remote parts 


Such a phenomenon of course could not 
have been forseen by the lone and often 
isolated country fiddler of yesterday. But it 
is—its relative newness notwithstanding—a 
convincing testimonial to the vitality of the 
fiddle tradition in today’s Sweden. 


FOOT NOTES 


1 An interesting analogy is found in Western Norway. There a different type of shep- 
herds pipe predominated—the seljeflyte (wiljow-flute), which has ‘‘major” intervals 
based upon the natural scale. In turn, music traditional to the Norwegian 
Hardanger-fiddle is often in a similar mode. 


2 Scandinavian music is indeniably very often associated with music for the accordion 
In this connection it should be pointed out that genuine Swedish folk music is never 
properly played on this instrument. In no form whatsoever is the d i 

I : ragspel 
considered a true Swedish ‘‘folk’’ instrument. Bonen acooroi6n) 


The accordion, for one thing, is an innovation of a relatively recent time in Scandi 
navia, and therefore not a traditional property of the Northern peoples. Most 
significant, however, is that the linear character of ancient Swedish folk melds does 
not lend itself to sustained chords which are ofc i f 

I ourse inheren i 
mpaniment, t in accordion acco- 
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Furthermore the limited register of the original accordion rendered it technically 
impossible to duplicate the oldstyle tunes, since even the accordion’s musical scale 
(tempered diatonic major) was different from that of the older instru.nents such as 
shepherds pipe and fiddle. Thus, traditional melodies with their age-old ‘‘folk tone” 
intervals were altered to fit the restricted capabilities of the new instrument. 
Needless to say, much of their original beauty was thereby lost. 


The accordion, therefore, bas in fact worked to the serious detriment of genuine 
Swedish folkmusic. One can speculate that just as the pietistic evangelist in genera- 
tions past held the fiddle to be “‘the devil’s own device” so did the traditional fiddler 
look upon the accordion —though of cultural rather than religious convictions. 


Swedish polska music is distinguished by three primary types : 8th-note (quaver)}) 
polska, 16th-note (semiquaver) polska and triol polska. One can often identify 
certain of these types by watching the fiddler ‘‘stampa taken’' (tap bis foot). 
Whereas semiquaver polskas are usually tapped on all three beats, quaver polskas 
(such as those used for the hambo) are tapped on the Ist and 3rd beats only : that is, 
there is a secondary emphasis on the 3rd beat which serves to ‘‘lift’”’ the music onto 
the following lst or primary best. Thus: ‘ONE, —, three, ONE, —, three” etc. 
This distinctive count, differing from the simple ‘‘ONE, two, three’”’ of the common 
waltz, is essential to the proper interpretation of much Swedish polska music. 


Among polska dance types were found, to name but a few : those danced in a broken 
circle (as in Midsummer pole serpentine) with the name langdans (long-dance) : those 
danced in a ring around in place, such as slangpolska (slinging-polska), kringellek 
(round-dance), and svingedans (swinging-dance); and those danced couplewise around 
the floor, such as springlek (running-dance) and the still popular oldtime dance 
hambo. The majority of the foramalized folkdanser (‘‘folkdances’”’) are also in 
polska rhythm. 
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Swedish Folk Music—An Introduction 


Sweden is, today, a modern industrial 
nation, Most Swedes live in conurbations, 
Jarge and small. Yet just a couple of genera- 
tions ago almost the whole of the Swedish 
people lived in the countryside and Sweden’s 
main industry was agriculture. 


Today’ Swedish folk music has its roots in 
the peasant society of the 18th and 19th 
centurjes, though many new developments 
have taken place during the past 80 years. 
Some types, such as the music from the 
summer pastures.have their roots in traditions 
perhaps more than a thousind years old. 


Typical for the Swedish peasant society 
was the small farm owned and worked by one 
family, occasionally with the help of a few 
hands. The peasantry dwelt in villages consi- 
sting of a few hundred inhabitants, all of 
whom knew each other and the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring villages. Swedish folk 
music developed in those villages, 


Large estates existed in some parts of Swe- 
den. The gentry from these estates were able, 
thanks to their contact with Continental 
countries, to introduce the European dances 
of the day to Sweden. Many of these dances 
became in time the property of the peasanty, 
who reconstructed both music and dance 
under the influence of their own traditions. 
The extent and character of this reconstruc- 
tion varied from one part of Sweden to 
another. Some ‘parts, such as the coastal 
areas,had more extensive contacts with foriegn 
countries than others. Some areas were 
bountiful, others had poor soils Sweden is 
furthermore a long, narrow country where 
the climate varies greatly from the north to 
the south. These factors have led to some 
what large variations, both regional and local 


Krister Malm 


as regards customs and also in the case of 
folk music. 


This brief background, which merely con- 
trives to impart on acquaintance with the 
main features of Swedish folk music, cannot 
possibly cover all these regional and local 
variations. 


Ancient folk music 


Folk music has, of course, existed for 
thousands of years in the Swedish society as 
it has in all other societies, but very little 1s 
known about Sweden’s oldest folk music. 
Archeologists have found a number of musical 
instruments, the best known of which are 
the bronze horns, around 3,000 years old, 
thought to have played a part in religious 
ceremonics, Bells and instruments for produ- 
cing scraping, whining and rattling sounds 
have also been found. None of the above 
instruments are used in present-day Swedish 
folk music Wooden flutes,with a construction 
similar to that of 2,000-year-old bone flutes, 
are however still in use. The same applies 
to cow korns and ram horns, which were 
certainly being used in the days of the 
Vikings—the earliest find dates from aiound 
800 A.D.—and probably much earlier, 


Music from the Summer pastures 


The wooden flute (Sw. ‘“‘spelpipa’’, literelly 
“Dlaying pipe”) and the horn were typical of 
the music from the summer pastures. The 
summer pastures are little used these days in 
Sweden, but a few people who spent part of 
their childhood at work there are still alive. 
The summer pasture system, used in the 
whole of central Sweden,was a way of freeing 
the land closest to the villages for the grow- 
ing of various crops. The cattle were driven 
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up to pastures on the slopes of nearby hills, 
The chalets and sheds of the summer pastures 
(Sw. ‘“‘fabodar’’) were often owned collec- 
tively by the inhabitants of the village. The 
people who took care of the cattle, mostly 
young girls and old women, stayed there the 
whole of the summer, prolucing cheese and 
butter from the milk. 


Music was an integral part of the work in 
the summer pastures. The cows were often 
far away in the woods when the time came 
to milk them. “‘Locklatar’ —calls sung ina 
piercing high-pitched falsetto voice— were 
used to bring them in. If the cows were nearby 
short calls wete used; if far away, long power- 
ful melodies. 


Horns were used as a means of signalling 
by the people of the pastures. On the long 
birch-bark horns—up to 2 yards in length— 
fanfare-like tunes could be played. The ram 
horns and the cow horns had three or four 
fingerholes and could be used for playing 
many tunes or ‘‘Jatar’’ as instrumental melo- 
dies are called in Swedish folk music. Each 
tune had a particular meaning and a special 
function in the daily routine of the pastures 
from rising in the morning and letting the 
cattle out to graze to the last tune of the day 
called the ‘‘bofred’’, which more or less means 
“‘Deace around the home”. 


Horns were also used for scaring away 
bears and wolves. A horn without finger- 
holes which had never touched the ground 
was regarded as having exceptional powers to 
scare away beasts of prey. When a bear 
was known to be in the vicinity it was best 
not to play tunes, since the bear was thought 
to be attracted by fine music 


The ‘“‘spelpipa”—a wooden flute—was 
mostly used to while the time away when the 
cows and goats were in the pastures. The 
“spelpipa”’, on which were played song melo- 
dies and dance tunes, is similar to a recorder 
but has eight holes on the front and no 
thumbhole on the back. 


The people of the summer pastures mostly 
worked alone: thus the music has a solo chara- 
cter and is often very intricate. The 
‘“spelpipa’”’ tunes and the cattle calls are 
richly decorated. The scale intervals differ, 
moreover, from those of ‘‘normal’”’ European 
music, and the tuning normally varies from 
one instrument to another. Neutral and 
diminished thirds are common, resulting in a 
minor character, Both rich ornamentation 
and minor character have been passed on to 
Swedish folk music of a later date. 


Song 

Various kinds of songs constitute the most 
common type of Swe lish folk music. Strictly 
speaking a distinction is made between secu- 
lar song (‘‘visa’’) and religious song (“sang’’) 
but the common ground is extensive. World- 
ly texts have been sung to hymn melodies and 
the melodies of worldly songs furnished with 
religious texts. In many cases the melodies 
have altered in their new environment. 


Songs were used at work and at play, 
normally without instrumental accompani- 
ment. During the past 100 years the zither, 
the guitar, various kinds of accordion and 
other instruments have been used in accomp- 
anying songs. 


The winter evenings are in Sweden very 
long and for the most part very cold. Songs 
were often used to accompany the activities 
of the evening: carding, spinning, sewing, 
repairs and tool-making. These songs could 
be long and dramatic, telling of love and 
sudden death. The texts of certain songs— 
the ‘ballads’—had been sung since the Middle 
Ages, only a few traditional singers who can 
sing such ballads are alive today. Shorter 
songs were also sung, often songs of jest 
where the targets were priests and other 
persons in authority. Religious songs and 
and psalms could also be sung. 


Many songs were learned from broadsheets 
(‘“‘skilling-tryck”’ )—small, usually eight-sided 
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booklets containing the words to 3 or 4 songs. 
These booklets were sold at markets and 
other folk-gatherings by wandering singers 
who sung their ‘‘songs for sale’, The oldest 
known broadsheet with songs in Swedish was 
printed in 1583 and broadsheets were still be- 
ing printed around 1910. The contents of the 
broadsheets varied greatly: the songs of the 
17th century were mostly religious whilst the 
increased ability to read on the part of the 
general public led to an increased demand for 
songs with worldly tales in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. The broadsheet songs were learned 
by heart and wandered from mouth to mouth 
as a part of the folk tradition. Certain 
melodies were extremely popular and were 
used for numerous different texts. One such 
melody was the well-known ‘La Folia’ or 
‘Folie d’Espagne’, another the ‘fiskeskar’ 
melody (‘fiske’=fish’; ‘skar’=‘rocky islet’, 
‘skerry’) which is still used in Swedish homes 
as a cradle song. The traditional way of 
singing, in spite of the often dramatic conte- 
nts, is in no way dramatic; the songs are 
sung verse after verse without the use of 
stress or gestures to emphasise the contents of 
the text. 


A new type of melody came to Sweden 
after 1850 : religious songs of Anglo-saxon 
origin with Swedish texts. These songs were 
spread via the Free Church, Sunday school 
and small booklets. Compulsory school 
attendance was introduced in Sweden in the 
1840’s and this, the ‘folkskola’ (lit. ‘folk- 
school’, in actual fact ‘elementary school’) 
led to an almost total eradication of illitera- 
cy towards the end of the 19th century. 
People began to write down the words to 
songs=—both religious and worldly—in note- 
books, many of which are preserved. 


People sung not only for each other but 
also collectively—in the church on Sundays, 
for instance The psalms are not, strictly 
speaking, folk music but many of the psalms 
from the psalmbook of 1695 became a part of 


the folk tradition and their melodies were 
altered in the traditional manner. Collective 
song was most prevalent during the celebra- 
tions around Yule, Easter, Whitsuntide and 
Midsummer. The young people in particular 
would gather in ‘lekstugor’ (‘playhouses’) 
to sing, dance and play. There were many 
different singing-games. Some of them 
consisted of small sketches where the parti- 
cipants imitated the movements of craftsmen 
or depicted different phases of farm work, 
Many singing-games were about courting and 
here the women and men danced in rows 
turned towards each other. The most normal 
formation was the circle, but the snake (Sw. 
‘langdans’) was also used. Many of the 
Swedish singing-games bave their counter- 
parts in other European countries, Singing- 
games are still danced in Sweden, particularly 
by children in connection with Yuletide and 
Midsummer, 


Drinking songs have been popular up to 
the present day whenever Swedes have 
gathered together for celebrations. They are 
sung in unison immediately before drinking a 
little glass of ‘‘brannvin” or ‘‘snaps”. Some 
drinking-songs come in two parts, one of 
which is sung before, one after drinking the 
Snaps. Snaps is a very strong drink and the 
knack is to avoid choking on it before 
singing the second part of the song. There 
are many, many drinking-songs : a genre 
which is being continually expanded. 


Working songs 


The music of the summer pastures hag 
been described above. There are also folk 
songs of a more recent date which belong to 
particular tasks. One such group of songs 
consists .of Swedish shanties used on the 
sailing-ships. New occupations which sprung 
up during the 19th century in connection 
with the building of roads and the laying of 
railroads, mining and forestry etc. demanded 
collective exertions for the moving of heavy 
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articles : song was an excellent way of co- 
ordinating the movements of a gang of work- 
ers. These songs had an even beat and the 
moment when the gang should collectively 
pull or push, loose a rope, or let a hammer 
fall was unmistakably marked in the rhythm. 
Increased mechanisation and noise in places 
of work made work songs redundant. 

Folk musicians and their music 

Peasant society had many musicians with 
a variety of instruments. These musicians 
were called ‘“‘spelman” (Sw. spelman; pl. 
spelman), Jiterally “playing-men?’. Their 
prime function was the accompaniment of 
pair-dances, but they also played at weddings, 
funerals and other ceremonies ‘“‘Spelman’”’ 
were as the name implies usually men, but 
female “spelman’”’ existed in some parts of 
Sweden The most common instrument was 
the fiddle, rut in the country of Uppland 
the “nyckelharpa” or keyed fiddle took the 
lead. The clarinet was also popular. The bag- 
Pipes and the shawm were at one time in 
use, but neither of these instruments has 
survived in living tradition. Many musicians 
made their own instruments, and form and 
construction could vary somewhat. A well- 
known local variation is the clog-fiddle, 
fashioned from a wooden shoe, which is 
native to Sweden’s most southern country, 
Skane (=Scania). 

Most ‘‘spelman’”’ were not full-time 
musicians : they worked as farm-hands, 
soldiers and such or had small farms. Full- 
time ‘“‘spelman” did, however, exist—in 
Skane for instance one function of the 
governor of the country was to approve the 
‘“spelman’’ chosen by the farmers for their 
district : he had the sole right to play 
dance-music in that district. Some ‘‘spelman” 
also played the organ in church : such ‘‘spel- 
man’”’ could often read music. ‘‘Spelmans- 
bocker” —books in which those able to read 
music wrote down their tunes—began to 
appear towards the end of the 17th century. 
The “spelman’”’ who could read music was, 
however, an exception : mostly they learned 


) 


the music by ear, mostly from older musici- 
ans, as do young folk musicians of today. 


The ‘‘spelman”’ was often thought to be 
something of a wizard : many were said to 
bave been taught to play by the ‘‘necken’’, 
a being who according to popular belief, lives 
in brooks and rivers and has special relation- 
ship to the Devil. People were said to be 
unable to resist dancing to tunes learned 
from the ‘‘necken’’. Even tables and chairs 
would join in! There are many tales of 
musicians who used their wizardry to make 
the strings break on their competitors fiddle 
or to conjure flies into their clarinets. But 
these magic powers could sometimes be 
brought to help in critical situations. Byss- 
Kalle (1783-1847) a ‘“‘spelman” from Uppland 
is said to have met a few cartloads on a long, 
steep, slippery hill on bis way home froma 
dance one cold winter morning. The horses 
were unable to draw their loads up the hill 
so Byss-Kalle, despite the protests of the 
carters, sat on the foremost cartload and 
played it up the bill. The tune he used is 
still played, and is named “Stor-svarten” 
(“The Big Black ’=the name of a horse). 


A ‘“‘spelman’’ was kept busy at weddings 
and funerals. Practices in connection with 
such occasions vary greatly from one part 
of Sweden to another. In some areas— 
Dalarna for instance—they played in church, 
a practice unthinkable in certain other areas. 
Usually a ‘“‘ganglat *—a marching-or walking- 
tune—was played when the wedding-process- 
ion was on its way to the church. During the 
dinner, which was several hours long, each 
drink and course was borne to the table to 
the accompaniment of its particular tune ; 
snaps-polka, joint-tune etc Later the dancing 
would begin, to continue all night long. 
Everyone could not, of course, afford such 
an expensive wedding. If, for one reason or 
another a ‘“‘spelman’’ could not be engaged, a 
“trallare”— a performer of dance-music with 
a special, wordless song-technique—could 
suffice. 
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The most popular dance was the polska, 
of which many variations exist : each parish 
around Lake Siljan in the country of 
Dalarna has its own version, for instance. 
The origin of the polska is uncertain, but its 
name suggests that it came from Poland. The 
polska usually has three beat is tothe bar, 
but some tunes with an even beat also bear 
the name. This contusion is thought to arise 
from the fact that the polska originally 
evolved from a pair of dances one ot which 
had an even beat, the other three beats to 
the bar. The most common—and perhaps 
the oldest—kind of polska isthe eighth-note 
polska where the first and third beats are 
heavily accented and the second beat is 
very long. Another common type is the 
‘“slangpolska’”’ or sizteenth-note polska, 
here the rhythm is so even thatit is hard 
for the uninitiated to tell whether the beat 
is even or not. The ‘“‘slangpolska’’ arose 
under the influnence of the polonaise. 

New dances came to Sweden during the 
late 18th century and the 19th century : first 
the quadrille and the waltz, then the mazurka 
and polka, the latter giving rise to Swedish 
version called the ‘“‘schottis”. New dances 
and a new sound came in the wake of the 
accordion, which arrived in Sweden towards 
the end of the 19th century and soon became 
popular. The accordion had a greater volume 
than the Swedish instruments and was more- 
over easier to master than the fiddle or keyed 
fiddle. The one and two-rowed melodeons 
which were sold in Swelen were suitable for 
music in major keys—it was almost impossible 
to play the minor polskas of Sweden with 
their frequent complicated passages on such 
an instrument. The new dances—waltz, 


polka and later tango—were played instead, 
and the polska was transformed into a 
simpler dance called the ‘“hambo’’. The 
repertoire which is associated with the accor- 
dion is called ‘“‘gammaldansmusik”, which, 
more or less means “old-time dance-music’”’, 
and purists do not regard ‘it as genuine folk 
music. 

During the second balf of the 19th cent- 
ury a religious revival movement spread over 


Jarge areas of Sweden, The preachers conde- 
mned the fiddle as a tool of the devil, which 
enticed the young folk from the path of 
righteousness. Many fiddles were smazshed 
to pieces. In some areas the instrumental 
folk music tradition was exterminated, 

The 20th Century 

Around the turn of the century the migra- 
tion from the countryside into the town had 
gathered speed considerably. The functions 
of folk music, both for dancing and as a way 
of mixing socially, were gradually taken over 
by modern popular music. But a number of 
people saw the worth of the old folk culture 
and tried in one way or another to preserve 
it. “Spelman’’ competitions were organized, 
leading in turn to ‘“‘spelman’”’ gatherings 
where many musicians played together. 
Previously a “spelman’’ played solo or to- 
gether with at most two colleagues. 

Fiddlers ensembles were started in many 
districts, in some cases with 39 members or 
more. The old music was arranged in parts 
and to a certain extent changed character. 
Today many districts in Sweden have fiddlers 
ensembles—called ‘‘spelmanslag’—and many 
of these ensembles include accordionists. The 
ensembles are affiliated county by county to 
associations, most of which are in turn affilia- 
ted to ‘Sveriges Spelmans Riksforbund’ —the 
National Folk Musicians’ As:ociation of 
Sweden. 

In recent years the youth of Sweden have 
become interested in their own folk music. 
Today there are many able young folk musi- 
cians, both male and female, many of which 
attempt to rediscover older ways of playing 
which have been kept alive by ‘colder musi- 
cians in isolated areas outside the realm of 
the fiddlers ensembles. Others try to give a 
new lease of life to the music of their locality, 
which was perbaps almost exterminated by 
the religious revival of the 19th century. 
Many try to discover new ways ot putting 


folk music to use. Swedish folk music is in 
other words in a very healthy state : all the 
young musicians and sirgers ensure that it 
will at least live into the 21]st century. 
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BAUL MUSIC : 


Its Origin and Development 


Bangladesh is primarily a land of villages 
and her attitude though occasionally guided 
by modern ideas, is dominated by traditional 
beliefs, superstitions, manners, customs and 
observances passed through generations. The 
ethnic origin of the bulk of populations, 
though still a matter of conjecture, can be 
said, taking the physical feature of the 
people at a glance, to be an admixture of 
different stocks. And most of the people 
belong to a common, ordinary life with their 
age old beliefs and ideas. Such a stock can 
very well be termed as folk since the conno- 
tation does not mean otherwise. 


Bangladesh is an agricultural country and 
her villages with the exception of few are 
still in a semi-primitive level. They have 
not yet experienced the manifold changes in 
the social and economic pattern—the flow of 
intormation, the circulation of knowledge and 
ideas in modern human society. It is because 
their communication is yet to be developed 
and it is surprising that some of the villages 
have no good roads leading either to the 
town or to the nearest police station. The 
houses in such villages are clumped together, 


fields stressed in all directions from the village. 


There is hardly any industry but there are 
people who work diligently at handloom, 
pottery, smithcraft, carpentry and house- 
building. Most of the houses are neat and 
well-built with traditional designs. These 
The popular song of the 
country is her folk song. The folk song is 
the traditional music of the country. It is 
her heritage, both cultural and social, Man 
and music are one=—singularly one. So in 


people love music. 


Anwarul Karim 


Bangladesh the proper study of the culture 
of her people is through her music. The 
music reveals the whole man—the eternal 
man. 


Folk music in Bangladesk presents a non- 
Aryan attitude, but the Aryan and the other 
foreign elements are not altogether missing. 
There is, in fact, a cultural diffusion and it is 
as much true as the race itself, 


The folk people of Bangladesh are mostly 
religious and so is their song. The secular 
element though not unttaceable is always a 
mixed one. But we should bear it in our 
mind that although the folks are religious, 
they are religious in a peculiar way. There 
is no doubt that they do believe in certain 
major religions—Islam and Hinduism, for exa- 
mple, but in their way of living and approach 
to life they develop certain code or principles 
of their own and these are both erotic and 
esoteric in nature. 


Although Bangladesh is chiefly a Muslim 
populated area the age-old association of her 
people with the Sahajiya cult of the Buddhi- 
sts and the Hindus has led to a remarkable 
change in their approach to life, more parti- 
culartly in their music. It may be mentioned 
here that folk song in Bangladesh is chiefly 
the product of the Muslim folk who have 
cultivated and nurtured the same since begone 
days. Hindu scholars including Kshitimohon 
Sen, Dinesh Chandra Sen, Guru Saday Dutt, 
Ashutosh Bhattacharya, Shashi Bhushan Das- 
gupta have gratefully acknowledged the 
Muslim contribution to the origin and deve- 
lopment of folk song of Bangladesh, 
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According to Dr. Abdul Halim, “‘Indian 
Music owes deep debt of gratitude to the 
religious movements in India. Muslim mystics 
being the ambassadors of Muslim culture used 
music as a vehicle for the spread of their cult, 
long before its patronage by the Muslim 
kings...esee.. The Chistiya mystics allowed 
Sama to be played with the accompaniment 
of daff only in their devotional gatherings as 
means of inspiring spiritual ecstasy and the 
Khankas of Multan, Ajodhan (Pakpathan), 
Delhi, Gour, and elsewhere did useful service 
in spreading a taste for music.” » 


K. M. Panikkar, an Indian scholar while 
recognising the Muslim influence said, “‘Such 
influences as become apparent in the field of 
thought were in religion and here the ancient 
Bhakti philosophy merged harmoniously with 
the Sufi doctrines, between the mystic songs 
of Ramananda, Kabir and Mirabai and the 
Sufi saints of Islam.” 2 According to Sir John 
Marshall, ‘‘Seldom in the history of mankind 
has the spectacle been witnessed of two civil- 
izations, so vast and so strongly developed, 
yet so radically dissimilar, as the Mahomedans 
and the Hindus, meeting and mingling toge- 
ther.” $3 


Muslims, in fact are never opposed to 
religious songs. History speaks that in the 
first century after the Hijra we hear of 
several Arab singers, natives of Mecca and 
Medina, who set favourite passages to music 
and hundreds of examples of these songs are 
to be found in the Kitabul-Aghani or Book of 


Songs 


But there is no doubt that Sufi music was 
chiefly developed in Persia. In India the Sufi 
music was first introduced by the Chistiya 
school One of the earliest of the Sutis, 
Shaikh Bahauldin Zakariya of Multan (1170- 
1225) is said to have left a book on Sufi 
doctrines an1 practices including musical 
exercises. Khawaja Moinuddin Chisti of 
Ajmer, Nizamuddin Balkhi, Latif Shah, Amir 


Khasru of Delhi and many others contribu- 
ted much to the Sufi music. Kalandaria and 
Suhrawardia —the two other Sufi schools also 
cultivated Sufi music. 4 


The Muslim Sufis thus left a tremendous 
impact on the mind of the people of India 
and Bangladesh, 


Dr. Enamul Hug, while commenting on 
the Samkirtana music of Chaitanya Dev of 
Nadia says, ‘In so far as these things are 
concerned, as ‘Samkirtana’ perfectly resemble: 
the Safi performance of ‘Halqah’. A ‘Halqah’ 
literally means an assembly of persons met 
together for the purpose of devotional exer- 
cises through the medium of Dhikr accompa- 
nied by musical performance of Sama. Con- 
gregation, music, exhortations, dance, ecstasy 
and devotion —all these are common in both 
‘Samkirtana’ and ‘Halqah’. In the realm of 
ideas and their concrete manifestations, 
resemblances like these cannot be possible as 
strange coincidences.” © 


Dr. Enamul Hug has gone so far as to find 
out a point of similarity between the Ghazliat 
of the Sufis and the Padavali Sahitya of the 
Vaishnavas. 


According to him both the word Padavali 
and the Ghazliyat conveyed the same mean” 
ing. The ideas they convey, the pictures they 
depict, the symbols they use, the way they 
are interpreted in the manner they are sung — 
all these are similar. Dr. Evamul Hug main- 
tains that the Padavalis were conceived and 
written exactly on the molel of the Sufi 
Hagiologies, known as Tadhkirah-i-Awlia. 
He claims further that the type of literature 
the Sufis produced was unknown to the pre- 
Chaitanya literature of Bengal. Horsha-Cha- 
ritam or Ram charitam, the early biographies 
of the Hindus differ greatly with Jatter biog- 
raphies of the Hindus. 


The Samkirtana of Chaitanya Dev was 
not any new introduction into the world of 
music of Indo-Bangladesh. Kirtan as a disti- 
nct form of dance music was prevalent among 
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the Oraon tribes of Chotto Nagpur, India. ¢ 
These Oraon dance poems are of four lines 
and are fitted to the drum rhythms. These 
are songs by the boys and girls in advance 
and reverse action. The first two lines are 
called the Or, it means the opening, and the 
first and fourth lines are known as the Kirtan 
or reverse. 


The Sufi music Sama has almost same musi- 
cal sequence. But Sufi music is non-erotical, 
Eroticism, in fact, existed long before Chai- 
tanya. It is a non-Aryan element. Chaitanya 
however, made certain improvement regarding 
erotic practices when he introduced divine 
love into it. But the Vaishnava Sahajiya 
which is an offshoot of Chaitanya s Vaishna- 
vism makes the full exploitation of eroticism 
both in their thought and music. 


The Baul song althougn erotical in certain 
respect presents a mystical view with Sufi 
belief predominating. The difference between 
Baul and other religious folk song lies in the 
fact that the Baul song is ritualistic while the 
other is not. 


The Baul music was developed as a distinct 
form in the 19th century and with the advent 
of Lalon Shah, the greatest Baul, a tremen- 
dous impact on the mind of man was exerted. 
Abdul Wali,commenting on the curious tenets 
and practices of certain class of Faqgirs in 
Bengal, says, ‘‘Another renowned and the 
most melodious versifier, whose dhyyas are 
the rage of the lower classes and sung by 
boatmen and others was tar-famed Lalon 
Shah. He was a disciple of Seraj Shah and 
both were born at village Harishpur, sub-divi- 
sion Jhenidah, Dist, Jessore.”7 After trave- 
lling long and making pilgrimages to Jaganna- 
th and other shrines and meeting with all 
sorts of devotees, he at last settled at mauza 
Siuriya, near the then sub-divisional headqua- 
rter of Kushtia ( Nadia ). There he lived, 
feasted, sang and worshipped and was known 
as Kayastha and died, His disciples are many 
and his songs are numerous. 


In Kushtia, Jessore and Khulna the Baul 
song is also known as Bhavgaan or thought- 
provoking song. Common people also confuse 
this song with another mystic type which is 
known as Shabdagaan or word music. This 
song is made of mystic words carefully chosen 
and is sung in accompaniment of Ektara (one- 
String), (87a-b) Do-tara (Two String) and 
Dugi ( Kettle-drum ) which is tied to the 
waist of the singer. Pagla Kanai of Jessore, 
a contemporary of Lalon Shah was very 
famous for this type of song. He used to 
sing before thousands of people keeping them 
spellbound for hours together. Shahdagaan 
is also a kind of mystic song but non-ritualis- 
tic and non-meditative. But Baul song is 
both meditative and ritualistic. 


The Bauls are not primarily a singing 
group and do not form a part of ‘‘the village 
labouring class’. They are again neither 
“mad” nor ‘‘crazy” but are certainly very 
much in love with the Divine self. 


In Baul song spcech is more important and 
these are carefully set to surprise the fellow- 
Bauls. It is a part of their religious practice 
and the typical language of the Baul song can 
be understood only when one is initiated. 
Thus the importance of Guru or Guide is 
always there. 


The melody of the Baul song is always 
very simple and in its composition it does 
not confirm to the rules set by classical school 
or established pattern. In Bangladesh the 
tune of the Baul song is of two types, one, as 
practised and sung by the Bauls living in the 
Akhras, two, as sung by the nomadic Bauls 
before large gatherings. Song composed by 
Lalon Shah and as practised by latter Bauls 
also undergoes same sort of experience. At 
S'uriya Akhra in Kushtia where Lalon lived 
and ‘diced the molody is gentle, calm and sono- 
rous. But when sung by the nomadic Bauls 
this is very much vigorous, high-pitched and 
strong. It is because in the Akhra the 
siugers when present a song consider it their 
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religious rite but outside of it the feeling is 
just the opposite. The performance of the 
indivivdual singer counts most because he is 
to satisfy larga number of audience. 


The Baul songs of West Bengal are of 
different type so far the text and tune are 
concerned. The Bauls of West Bengal, 
because of pre-dominance of Vaishnavism 
follow Sehajiya pattern and in many respects 
the songs are Kirtana and Jhumur-biased. 
Although Sufism is not altogether missing 
the text is based mostly on Krishna, Radha 
and Gour (Chaitanya). Purna Das Baul is a 
neat singer of Baul song in West Bengal. 
He is a son of Kbepa (mad) Baul of Birbhum. 
He lives in West Bengal and has earned 
international reputation as a singer. But 
his tune differs widely from other Baul 
singers of West Bengal. He plays with 
Khamak and brass anklet bells, making a 
Joum-Jhum sound on his feet. He makes a 
free play of the tune while he presents his 
song. Manju Das, his wife also has a fine 
singing voice. Amar Pal is another singer of 
Baul song. But he has modernised the tune 
to a great extent. All of them live in Calcu- 
tta and they are Radio artistes. 


In Birbhum, Pankaj Banerjee, Shivram 
Giri, Ram Chandra Mondol are quite famous 
as singers. But originally none of them were 
Bauls by faith and their tune serves the 
modern mind to a great extent. Pankaj 
Banerjee occasionally presents Baul song in 
Caleutta city. 


In Bangladesh the text and tune are 
sufi-biased but in no case these have any 
semblances of ‘Bhatiali’ or ‘Bhawaiya’. The 
Baul songs of Bangladesh originated chiefly 
in Kushtia and Jessore districts and these 
have a close semblance of Shabdagaan (word- 
music) of southern region and Murshidi of 
Eastern region. 

In Siuriya Akhra where Lalon Academy 
is established to perpetuate the memory of 
Lalon, Ismail Shah was a great singer. At 


present Golam Yasin Shah and Abdul Ghani 
Shah maintain more ‘or less same trend which 
they learnt from their Guru. Golam Yasin 
Shah is senor to Abdul Ghani. He claims 
that he has learnt it from his Guru Bholai 
Shah, a direct disciple of Lalon Shah. Both 
of them are real Bauls. Of them Golam Yasin 
Shah is held in high esteem because of his 
Jong association with the cult. Both these 
artists play Baul song with Ektara (one- 
string) in accompaniment of Khamuk, ‘Jurri 
and Dug. According to these singers Lalon 
Shah did not use Ektara. He played with a 
kind of instrument not in use now-a-days. 
It is a very small drum played by a single 
finger. 


Behal Shah, Kanai Shah, Mahendra Shah, 
Jharu Shah, Nemai Shah, Khoda Bakhsha 
Shah, Mahim Shah, Abdul Karim Shah, 
Khorshed Shah, Fakhir Chand, Jomela 
Khatun, Laily Begum, Nami Bala, Khejmat 
Shah, Matu Shah are few names who have 
earned name and fame as Baul singers. Kanai 
Shah is very much famous for his song which 
he plays in accompaniment of dance sequen- 
ce. He belongs to Jessore and aged about 80 
years. He is known as Khepa Baul. Behal is 
also singer of repute and has a long associa- 
tion with the cult. But these singers differ 
greatly from those who live in Siuviiya Akhbra 
of Lalon Shab. They are nomadic Bauls and 
depend very much on music for their liveli- 
hood. 


Among the modern Baul singers mention 
may be made of Moksed Shah and Farida 
Parveen. Both of them are Radio, T. V. 
artistes and not Bauls in the real sense of 
the term. Farida Parveen has a tine singet’s 
voice but her presentation leads to musical 
virtuosity than to the listener's reflection 
of Baul ideas. Moksed Shah in many ways 
twisted the original tune of the Baul song 


and is more inclined to introduce classical 
and Kirtana tune into Baul song. The 
Baul songs are thus as important as the 


cult itself. Their song though sung to the 
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accompaniment of the Ektara, a one-string 
musical instrument or a Dotara a two-string 
musical instrument, Khol, Dugi, Khamak, 
Jurri, Prem-Jurri, Ektara, Khanjani (86) 
further add to the music produced by the 
Baul singers. 


The words and phrases used by a Baul 
singer refer to the different limbs of the 
human body and these are highly symbolic 
and are regarded as a means of ascending to 
the heights of mystic contemplation. The text 
of their song devote entirely to the mystic 
Practices adopted by the Baul. Through 
these songs the Bauls communicate their 
ideas to the other Bauls. These songs, as 
mentioned earlier, are composed chiefly to 
serve the purpose of their Sadhana or 
religious practice. But as these are produced 
by the folk people these songs do not follow 
the rules framed by the qualified or educated 
musician. These songs do have their own set 
of rules—artistic in their peculiar way. These 
are meditative and mystical, inspiring solemn 
ideas in which the singer is deeply absorbed 
or lost in ecstasy. The songs of the Bauls do 
represent poetical expression and the differ- 
ent symbols and images make the song more 
attractive to the listeners. The songs of 
Lalon Shah, Duddu Shah, Gosain Gopal, 
Gagan Harkara, Madan Shah bear ample 
testimony to the poetic quality and are of 
great value in the whole range of Bengali 
literature. The great poet Rabindranath 
Tagore was greatly impressed by the Baul 
songs for their unique poetic expression of 
certain mystic ideas and their music.? The 
song of the Bauls is highly melodious, 
flowing and flexible with wide range of 
spiritual and emotional expression Although 
the song contains one single note, it has a 
beginning, a middle and an end. This song 
can be classified as Dannyva (Submission) and 
Prabarta (Initiation). Dannya and Prabar- 
ta are again classified as Raag Dannya and 
Raag Prabarta. 


Raag hare does not include the six 
principal modes of classical music as preva- 
lent in Bangaladesh, India and Pakistan. 
There is a question of sentiment and since 
these songs are spiritual in nature it express- 
es the peculiar behaviour of the singer or the 
Sadhaka. The musical mode or the tune 
follows the behaviour pattern of the singer. 
The Ragg can thus be explained as something 
that expresses the peculiar passion or 
sentiment of the singer or the Sadhaka. The 
Baul song was greatly influenced by the Sufi 
music and dance on the one hand and the 
devotional Vaishanava song or Kirtana on 
the other. The impact of sufi music and dance 
is tremendous on the Bauls. 


But since this is developed in a natural 
way under a natural setting it is not pro- 
perly organised. And thus it is very difficult 
to locate the scale as we generally understand 
by our association with classical or other 
music There is no doubt that one can easily 
put them into certain scale since the melody 
is more vocal than instrumental. And in 
that case the scale or range may be from 
eight —SA to SA. 


In the Baul song the tune isa mixed one. 
The lower tone precedes the higher tone and 
the sequence is changed when the climax is 
reached through the concluding part of the 
song. The song takes a very quick turn in 
the concluding part and is brought back to 
the middle of the text and repeated often 
times with much quicker note. The musical 
instrument accompanying the song also 
maintains the same till the song ends. The 
Baul song has three parts, the first part is 
the refrain, the second part is the interme- 
diary between the refrain and the final 
development of the music of the song and 
the last part bears the key note of the whole 
song. 


Although the Baul song have a number 
of stanzas it presents a compact idea. The 
image is one and single. The refrain is very 
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often repeated in support of the governing 
idea. Baul songs are of various types and 
nature. In one song a question is raised and 
in other the reply is made but this is done 
in a subtle way. Sometimes questions and 
answers are set in one. In most cases this is 
one in Prabarta or Raag Prabarta. In this 
case a problem is raised in the refrain, then 
it is elaborated in the middle and fipally the 
Sadhakas’ helplessness is revealed in the 
final part when he fails to solve the problem. 
In other cases the problem is brought toa 
solution by setting different points of simile. 
The note of the song varies according to 
them upon which the whole song is built. 
In Danny Pada the note is melancholic, in 
Prabarta it is mixed. Here quite often the 
singer dances while singing. At this stage 
the singer forgets himself and his movement 
presents the image of Khepa or a frenzied 
being deep in emotion and excitement. 


Baul dance and tune are best explained 
by late Guru Saday Datt when he says, “The 
most striking feature of the Baul dance and 
of the tune is a spirit of joyous self-forgetful- 
ness and fluidity of rhythmic movement 
which is in the complete accord with the 
sentiments of the songs. The Baul tune with 
its ripples of rise and fall resembles the 
surface of a large tank or lake wrinkled by 
the spring breeze.” ? When the Baul dances 
as he sings he gives the whole weight of the 
body alternately on each leg, both knees are 
slightly bent and the leg which is lifted 
upward moves slightly sideways and then 
the weight is shifted on it. When this is 
done the other legs repeat the movement. 
Sometimes when the Baul dance in a revolvi- 
ng manner he makes a hop with one leg 
thrown forward. The dance of the Baul also 
includes peculiar movement of the waist. The 
dance is more of a feminz character and the 
movements involve exercise of abdonminal 
muscless without being vulgar. 


But in the Akkras Baul songs arte sung 
with the singer seated and there is no dance 


accompaniment, It is common with the 
nomadic Bauls. The tune of Baul song varies 
as it travels from place to place. This song, 
the most completely soulstirring of all music 
is influenced both by the local dialects as 
well as the tune. Somewhere it fits into the 
tune of Shabdagaan and Murshidi. Since no 
notation is possible as yet the singer makes 
a free use of the tune as it suits his tempera- 
ment. The recent introduction of pop music 
in the folk song has caused a considerable 
damage to the Baul song. The Radio and 
Television very often present Baul song with 
a non-trained Baul singer and with its sophis- 
tication the original tune is completely lost. 


In this connection it may be pointed 
out that the system of notation as is availa- 
ble in the country is harmony based and 
does not conform to the Baul tune as practis- 
ed by the Baul singer. I have marked with 
grave concern that the folk song of our 
country does not present the original tune 
as sung by folk people and there is no 
arrangement for its preservation. If any arra- 
ngement is made for its collection it is not at 
all scientific. 


The folk song of Bangladesh, be it religi- 
ous or secular, is the most beautiful music 
that we can boast of. Nature itself is its com- 
poser and the tune is thus shaped accordingly. 
The folk instruments are also the products 
of nature. The Ektara which is a one-string 
instrument is made of a hollowed and dried 
cavity of a gourd. The Khamak is also made 
in a same way. To talk of the Baul singer it 
may be said that they are almost illiterate 
and quite ignorant of the classical or other 
types of music they have learnt it by heart 
from generation or as taught by the Guru or 
the spiritual guide. The folk tune of Bangla- 
desh as it is nourished and natured by the 
folk people may add glamour to the traditio- 
nal music, if treated properly. 


The Baul music of Bangladesh is the real 
folk music of the counry. But unfortunately 
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there has been no attempt for its preserva- 
tion. No notation has yet been possible. 
There has b2en no systematic attempt for the 
recording of the Baul music. It is indeed very 
surprising that in our country there js 
hardly any musicologist who understands 
international notation The notation system 
of our country is limited within the country 
and if we want to project our culture through 
music internationally accepted notation 
should be adopted and followed. 


In the absence of proper notation of the 
music the singer often sings and thus unkno- 
wingly causes a great damage to the original 
tune of the song. We have already lost grent 
Baul singers in the past. But still there are 
Baul singers who could serve the purpose. 
But the recording must not be made in 
the Studio. This will spoil the favour 
of a folk air. It is seen by experience that 
a Baul singer when sings all by himself, in 
his own domain, the tune a»pears excellent, 
our musicologists should go to the field and 
collect tune before it is broadcast through 
Radio and Televison. The outdoor programme 
of the Radio and Television could do 
a lot in this regard. Baul song has made 
substantial contribution in the field of music 
of Bangladesh. Rabindranath Tagore was 
greatly influenced by the tune and text. of 
the Baul song. In his song ‘offerings’ he has 
assimilated the typical Baul tune and made 
improvement upon it. He went so far as to 
declare himself a Baul. He considers that 
‘Baul song is the very basis of our cultural 
heritage.’ 


Nazrul Islam was also influenced by Baul 
tune and adopted the same in some of his 
songs, of course, with modification. We do 
not raise any point of objection to the adap- 
tation of the Baul tune “in Rabindra, Nazrul 
or modern songs- We only object to its 
improper adaptation. The crux of the Baul 
song is to find out original tune which passed 
through generations and forms a very impor- 
tant part of our cultural heritage. 


LALON SONGS 
(A) 


Khanchar bhitar Accin Pakhi 
Kamne Ashe Jai 
Dhorte Parle Monoberi ditam Tar Pai. 


Aat Kuthuri Nai Daroja Aata 
Maddbe Madhe Jharka Kata 

Tar Upar Acce Sadar Kotha 

Anina Mahal Tai 

Mon, Tui Raili Khanchar Ashey 
Khancha Je Tore Tairi Kancha Banche 
Khondin Khancha Porrbe Khasche 
Lalon kai, kbhanccha khbule 

She Pakhi Kon Khani Palal 


TRANSLATION 


How the bird Unknown’ 
Comes to the cage and goes out 
I would feign put round its feet 
The fetter of mind 

Could I ever capture the bird. 
The cage has eight cells 

And nine doors besides 

Small openings at points. 

And on the top of it there is 
A mirror chamber 

O my mind, the cage you are after 
Is made of raw bainboo 

And may collapse any day 
Lalon says the bird will then 
Onen up the cage and escape 
No one knows where. 


Tr. Anwarul Karim 


( B ) 
Ke Katha Kaire Dekha deina 
Narre Charre Hather Kacce 
Khujle Janam-Bhar Melena 
Khunji Tare Asman Jami 
Amare ecinine Aami 
Eki Bhisham Bhule Bhrami 
Aami Konjon she konjona 
Ram Rahim she konjon 
Mati ki paban Jal ki Huthashan 
Shudaile Tar Anneshan 
Murkhe Dekhe keu Balena 
Hather Kacce Haina khabar 
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Ki Dekhte Jao Dilli Lahore And with what stuff is the Being 
Seraj Shain Kai Lalon Re Tore Who is known as Ram as 
Sadai Maner Bhram Gelona. well as Rahim 


Is he earth or Air ? 


TRASBLATION Water or fire 
Who is he that makes a speech When questions, none speaks 
And remains invisible The truth for they take me a stupid 
He stirs near at hand For what you go to Delhi and Lahore 
But is never found in one's lifetime When you know nothing that 
I search Him in the sky Happens around you 

and on the earth Sheraj Shahi says, O, Lalon, 

But mine, I know not Your mind is never free from doubts. 
O, What an illusion it is : 
What stuff has made me Tr. Anwarul Karim. 
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The Musical Tradition of Pala & Dasakathia 


Orissa the land of Jagannath is a 
treasure house of musical traditions with 
various patterns of folk elements which has 
got social and ‘cultural background. The 
music forms the core of folk songs, folk 
ballads, pala, dasakhthia and dances of 
Orissan people. The music is heard in the 
nook and corner of the rural life specially 
in colourful folk festivals which are unique 
characteristics of Orissan cultural life. The 
spontanious outflow of the life of the people 
is expressed in different forms of social 
entertainments with a purpose of self- 
education which passes from person to 
person, from generation to generation as a 
part of inherited rhythm of life. This is a 
natural flow of life among the rura] unsophi- 
sticated people who wants intimate 
communication with a main purpose of 
enjoying life out of isolation,out of sufferings. 
When a tiny village is devoid of any short 
of social arrangments of giving pleasure 
through Books, ‘Newspapers, Radio, Televi- 
sion, ‘the villagers feel exteremely isolated 
and they find their own natural way of life 
by staging folk songs, folk dance, pala, 
dasakathia. This media of expression is like 
a flow of river which is still flowing in the 
veins of the -rural folk as a social institu- 
tion. 


The Pala and Dasakathia are two unique 
mass-media which are still thriving in Orissa 
in spite of the spread of the sophisticated me- 
ans of social amenities after the advent of 
western education. Pala is a popular and 
cultural institution which carries the 
aesthetic value of the peoples’ culture. The 
poets’ imagination takes a form of mass- 
drama staged on the open courtyards of 


Indu Bhusan Kar 


lonely villages and gives immense pleasure 
to the mass. 


The Historical background of Pala 

The Pala is a peculiar form of mass drama 
which had its origin in mediaval Orissa. It 
is said that Pala is a social cultural institu- 
tion which became a part of social life after 
the Muslim started invading Orissa. Dr.Kunja 
Behari Das an authority on folk lore of 
Orissa has stated, ‘Pala derived its origin from 
an attempt at Hindu-Muslim unity. Hinduism 
by its adaptability and noble ideals could 
make other religions its own. They merged 
and lost their individual peculiarities like 
rivulets in the wide sea.’ i ‘Dr. Das has 
illustrated with examples that this Pala is 
a product of Hindu-Muslim culture for 
narrowing down the fanaticism of Dharma 
and preaching religious tolerance by staging 
this sort of mass drama of Satyanarayan 
Pala. The words Satyanarayan or Satyapira 
means to a deity of both Satya of Hindus and 
Pira ot Muslims combined together. Satya 
means ‘God Bishnu’ and Pira means an old 
Preceptor. It is a fact that Satayanarayana 
Pala which is still staged in the remote 
villages has got its songs and dialects of 
both Persian and Oriya with Bengali lingui- 
stic accents. Bui if we go deep to the history 
of art and architecture of Orissa we find that 
a sort of mass drama ina form of Pala was 
also prevalent during the period of Ganga 
Dynasty. The Nata Mandap indicatas that 
there was a Mandap where the Nata(Drama), 
a type of Mass Drama or Folk Drama was 
staged in the then time. It will not be 
incorrect to say that the Pala was prevalent 
also in the period when the temple building 
was a great actority much developed and 
patronised by the Kings. 
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The Technique of Pala 


The Pala has got its peculiarities like 
the ordinary Yatra. The Pala consists of 6 
(six) persons with Chief Singer as its leader. 
The other persons act as drummers. The 
Chief Singer’s helper is called sirapalia who 
helps the Gayaka in singing and reminding 
of the lines which are forgotten. The others 
play ‘Mrudanga’ and dance, The Chief Singer 
sings and explains the inner meaning of the 
songs to the people with different quotations, 
comparisions which charm the audience. The 
dress of the Chief Singer is very interesting. 
He puts red shirt, silk chaddar with embroi- 
dery and during his singing, he plays on a 
pair of cymbals in between his right fingers 
and he holds a Chamara which moves slowly. 
The audience is moved by the exposition of 
the different Pouranic texts. With a moving 
oratory, the Chief Singer with his melodious 
voice and gently behaviour conquers the heart 
of rural people. The Pauranic literature form 
the basic themes of these Palas. Many Pura- 
nic stories or mythological stories like stories 
of Parsuram, Rama are staged. The Trinath 
Pala is generally the Pala of Satyanarayana, 
Matsyenranath, Goraknath. The Kabi Karna 
Pala speaks of a wood found in the waves of 
the sea out of which the Image of Jagannatha 
was built. The Skandha Purana also forms 
the part of thimetic contents of Oriya 
Pala. 


The mediaval poets like Upendra Bhanyja, 
Dinakrushna Das, Gopalkrushna, Jadumani 
have enriched Oriya Pala toa great extent. 
The famous “‘‘Koti Brahmanda Sundari’ of 
Upendra Bhanja and “‘Rasakallola’”’ of 
Dinakrushna are sung by the Gayakas in 


Oriya Pala and Iyrisim of these Kabyas 


enriched this Pala, 
great extent which can not be obliterate 


mass drama to a 


from the minds of the people in spite of the 


popularisation of Radio and Television. 


Tho motives of the Pala 


The main motive ofthis Pala is religio- 
sity which has got the mass appeal as the 
Orissan culture is culture of religious catho- 
licism. In a fool-moon day when the Pala is 
sung in melodious voice with sounds of the 
“Mrudanga’’ and the charming expression 
of the songs the rural folk are greately 
moved by the lyricism of the songs which 
carries the religious fervour. The melody of 
the song, the humour of the singer, the 
charming dress of the Main Gayaka creates 
a sense of identity in the minds of illiterate 
people who get immense pleasure. The music 
unites them into one and they forget the 
pains and sorrows of the daily life. In the 
next day morning when the farmer goes to 
the fields singing a couplet from the interest- 
ing lines of the Pala he gets inspiration to 
plough the field. The music and the self- 
teaching both run side by side of this popular 
social and cultural institution which I think 
is continuous tradition of performing art in 
Orissa. Some may question that after the 
spread of mass education and industriali- 
sation the Pala will be a part of dying 
culture, but so long the people love the music 
and the cultural values, the Pala will have 
its place in the modern age though in differ- 
ent forms. 


Dasakathia is a novel form of party music 
of village life sung by village birds, Dasa 
means Worshiper and Katha means Katha- 
tali. Dasakathia is derived from the word 
Dasakathi. It means one who plays on the 
Daskathi is called Dasakathia. This Daska- 
thia consists of two persons, one is Clhief 
Singer (Gayaka), the other is the helper to 
the chief singer called Palia. The two 
persons perform the musical drama of ‘Sita 
Harana’’ (the elopment of Sita), “‘Kansha 
Badha”’. lhe pauranic stories form the 
themetic contents of these Dasakathia. The 
dasakathias are generally devotees of a reli- 
gious sect. The musical pattern, the linguistic 
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accentuation and the melody of the different 
layas charm the heart of audience. 


The Historical background : 

Daskathia is an age-old cultural institu- 
tion which has its origin during the period 
of 10th century. The Debadasi was a form of 
folk dance which was developed from the 
temples’ festivals. In Ganjam District these 
Dasakathia are very popular and this folk 
music is unique in its characteristics. There 
are many changes after the development of 
the Oddissi dance and music. We find the 
impact of Oddissi music on Dasakathia which 
are played now-a-days. The impact of Dasa- 
kathia on the rural people is so deep that it 
can not be said that it has got no social 
significance. 


Technique 

The two persons one Gayaka and one 
Palia with their melodious voice can charm th® 
audience like a snake-charmer charming the 
snakes. They introduce humorous stories 
and change the voices frequently and break 
the monotony of the time and space. There 
are three peculiar characteristics which are 
most important in this party music. (1) Rhyth- 
mic pattern of ‘laya’, (2) Linguistic accentua- 
tion, (3) The Impact of lyricism of Oddissi 
music. The tune of Palia which is changed 
in every pause of the song is very interesting. 


The palia sings, “Rama Je, Rama Je,Rama Je, 
Nabina Sundara Ghanasyama Je’”’. The mass 
movement through music and songs with 
social entertainment form the most important 
aspect of this Dasakathia Technique. 


The religiousity is the main motive behind 
the “dasakathia’”’ which still thrives in the 
innumerable villages of Orissa. It has got 
social appeal to all people irrespective of caste 
and creed. The universalism of this artistic 
technique is still a peculiar cultural trend 
which sustains the social life with a great 
vigour. It gives impetous to the rural folks 
to work and live together happily with mini- 
mum of wants which is being taught through 
this folk music. 


The music is the soul of Oriya life and 
Orissan culture. Whenever any social festival 
is held ‘Pala’ and ‘Daskathia’ form a part of 
such festivals because the people are fond of 
songs and music. The ‘artistic and aesthetic 
value of Orissan culture have been enriching 
the people of this land through folk dance 
and folk music which so-called sophisticated 
modernism with its technological bias cannot 
efface from the cultural map of Orissa. This 
is the unique aspect of the liberal Orissan 
culture which is still loved by the people of 
other lands. 
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The Religious Motif in Folk Dances of Assam 


Like all dances, folk dances has a long 
history behind it, but all the same it comes 
down to the people only traditionally. Its 
historical records are in the minds of the 
people and they are handed down tradition- 
ally by one generation to the other in an 
unbroken chain which is in itself dynamic 
process. 


Such traditional dance is but a spark of 
that eternal fire of social rhythm inherent 
in men and express itself according to the 
genious of the people. In other words it is 
the spontaneous out burst of natural joys and 
sorrows, hopes and fears of a people mani- 
fested ip the form of rhythmic movement of 
body or limbs inspired by an urge to express 
oneself. 


Dance forms an integral part of the socio- 
cultural life of almost every human society 
throughout the world. While in advanced 
societies it takes a reformed shape, in majority 
of the peasantry it is still in the form of folk 
dance. North Eastern India is a land of 
predominantly inhabited by various groups of 
tribal people both hills and plains. Folk 
dance here may be said to be basic ingredient 
of socio-cultural life not only the various 
tribal groups but also of the people of the 
plains. 


The State of Assam and its people are very 
insufficiently known in the world out side. 
By its earlier name of Kamarupa, Assam is 
better known to Hindu India asa land of 
magic and witch-raft with its famous trantric 
shrine of Kamakh ya. 


Assam, on the North East Frontier of 
India is populated by numerous tribes, each of 
whose customs, and dances vary considerably. 


Nirmalprabha Bardoloi 


Each is distinguishable by its variety of diffe- 
rent motifs, forms, movements, customs, 
magic and gesture. The vast terrain of the 
Brahmaputra Valley has an alluring quality 
that has invited people from neighbouring 
countries to come and settle there. Each 
influx has brought in its train the staple of 
its own culture only to be woven into the 
general texture of the culture of the soil. 


As Assamese people are made of diverse 
elements, speaking Aryan, Mon-Khmer, 
Tibeto Burman, Tai or Shan languages. An 
inevitable consequences of this mixture was 
that many of customs, religious rites, beliefs, 
oral traditions and folklore of the non-aryan 
peo,le were arvanised and gradually incorpo- 
rated into the Hindu pantheon, 


It is true that ‘“‘Art and religion in rural 
life can not be separated from each other.” 
Simple cheerful cultivators of Assam living in 
close proximity to all sorts of natural pheno- 
mena, feel their life with unexplained beliefs 
and superstitions and many people perform 
their religious functions accompanied by 
dances. If we analyse the entire folk dances 
of Assam we can put them broadly into the 
following groups : 


(1) Dances connected with the festivals 
and Agriculture 

(2) Religious dances 

(3) Dances for merry-making 

(4) War dances or heroic dances, 


Idea of agriculture gave man an incentive 
to think in terms of procreation. The earth 
came to be regarded as the procreative female 
and Nature herself conceived of as the uni- 
versal mother, In Eastern region the life 
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producing mother was the dominant figure. 

From India to the Mediteranian, in fact she 

reigned supreme. When the birth cult was 

brought into relation with the seasonal cycle 
and its vegetation vital in agricultural com- 

munities the Earth goddess was conceived as 
the generative power in Nature as a whole, 
and so she become responsible for the periodic 
renewal of crop life. The various dances of 
the peasant youngmen and women in the 
vast cornficlds as the venues reflected the 
urge of procreation among men and women. 
With such erotic dances and merry makings, 
they indirectly perform magic in the sense 
that the initiation or the movements or coi- 
tion is believed to promote fertility. They 
relieve that spring is the matting season for 
the earth to be caused to be in her family way 
where they themselves were instrumental 
for such pregnancy. 


The dance connected with the agriculture 
prevalent in Assam among the Assamese 
people living mostly in plains. The Bihu 
festivals of ‘Assam is primarily agricultural 
coinciding with the seed time and harvesting 
time; though apparently the main Rangali 
Bihu Festival is called as a spring time merry- 
making festival. Both tribal and non-tribal 
peasants of Assam perform this festival 
atleast for seven days and young men and 
women dance in the open area of paddy field. 
Bihu dance is a dance of ‘youtn and of the 
spirit of spring and as such it expresses an 
exuberent spirit. Like Bihu song it tends to 
express the erotic sentiment more than any- 
thing else. It should be noted that in this 
festival people perform rites meant for cattle 
welfare. 


With Bihu is to be associated the Hussar: 
tradition. From the second day; of the Binu 
week proper, for several days, the male folk 
of the village form into bands and visit the 
different households singing and dancing. 
They dance a bit, sing carols wishing the 
welfare of the households visited, receives 


presents, money ,cloths or eatebles. In Hussari 
they sing —‘‘Let us usher in Bohag Bihu, let us 
sing Hussari song”. 


Being soaked in the dew 

On the head of Krishna 

The Bakul flower unfolded its petals 
Oh, Govindai Ram” ° 


Such songs are apparently relative of Hindu 
influence. 


The Mishing people who live mainly in 
the riverine areas sow seeds of Ahu paddy in 
the month of Phalguna. They observe the 
sowing festivel Ali-ati-ligang on the first wed- 
nesday of that month. In the festival both 
young boys and girls dance to the tune “Oi 
Nitam” and Gumrung ‘songs accompanied by 
drums and pepa. Mishing girls with their 
fine movements enact peddy transplanting and 
harvest in their dance to the expressive drum 
beats by young men. In the beginning of this 
festival the Mishing people of particular area 
gather together, pray mother Earth after 
pouring wine to the soil and dance in a gay 
tempo. 


The Lahari dance of Deuries (one of the 
schedule tribes of the plains of upper Assam 
area), perform during the spring season 
with the advent of the Assamese New Year 
to the accompaniment ot a song in praise of 
the Almighty. 1his is a composite dance of 
boys and girls. The dance which begins with 
slow movements gradually rises to a cres- 
cend As the song rises to the climax, the 
movements of the dance also increases and 
the circle fluctuates by forming big and abru- 
ptly small circlee The music is supplied by 
Dhol, Tal, Pepa, Taka and Gogona, Hurai 
Rangili is another composite dance of Deuries 
performel during the Bibu time in the Paddy 
field. Tne ‘“‘Buaisagu”’ of Boro people is same 
with the Bihu festival. 


2. Religious dances : 
Religious dances are varied in Nature and 
may again be sub-divided into two groups: 
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(a) Dance performed for appeasement of 
deity to secure prosperity, good health and 
happiness of the community. 

(b) Dances associated with funeral cere- 
mony. 


First of all, in this connection, it is not 
irrelevant, I think if we discuss very briefly 
about the primitive religion. 

Most tribes of the world lack any formal 
theology and in most of them there is no 
distinct religious organisation like a church. 
Primitive religion could only be defined by 
reference of the subjective condition of belie- 
ves and worshippers. Primitive peoples’ reli- 
gion as they understand, is a matter of useful 
aspiration rather than as an inevitable and 
formal duty. 


Scholar Nalinowski seemed to think righ- 
tly that religion had its most important func- 
tions in the crisis of life, in the overwhelming 
fear and particularly in the situation of 
death. For tribal people the existance of 
gods is not a matter of uncertainty. They 
can not be doubtful whether the god exist. 
Their thought was not analytic but synthetic. 
Primitive peoples religious belief and practice 
was a product of social life, not of individual 
reasoning. 


The gods of many tribal peoples are of a 
very different nature and are of thought of 
as active powers, willful, intelligent, capri- 
cious, jealous and even at times greedy. 


Deodhbani dance of Kheray Festival 


The Boros (racially Maongoloid) of Assam 
are not animistic. They are worshippers of 
Bathow, the supreme God. In Kheray, the 
most important puja of the Boros, they wor- 
ship their primitive God Bathow or Siva, and 
Khamaika the mother goddess. The Kheruy 
festivals are of different types and they pro- 
vide ancestral and hero-worship also. 


The following is an invocation to the 
supreme God and deities connected with the 


Kherai ceremony and worship...essee.’ ‘CO me 
great father, come great mother, remove the 
thorns and straws that are still on our 
heads. 


Whom shall we worship hear ? 
We shall worship the great father Bathow 
And the mother goddess Khamaikha 
For their worship, 
we shall bring sacred soil 
From the peak of a hill, 
And shall fetch sacred water 
From a riverlet. 
O you God, O you Goddess, you must 
Keeps your children hale and hearty.” 


In this important Kherai puja, a git] must 
perform the religious dance in front of the 
altar. A deodhani girl in a trancelike inspiri- 
ed state, goes on dancing to the accompani- 
ment of Kham (drum) and chiphung (flute) 
propitiating many a deity beginning with Siva 
and ending with Lakshmi ; she at one stage 
takes a sword and a shield and performs a 
virile war-dance. Movement of the deodhani 
have a special significance which only Boro 
priests understand and appreciate. There is 
no song to accompany the dan-e, but for each 
different stage meant for a different deity 
the tune of the fluet and the beat of the 
drum will be different accoiding to which one 
girl changes her body movements. 


(ii) Deodha : 

In the western part of Assam Manasa 
(the snake goddess) is ‘worshiped by both 
Hindus and Muslims. This perhaps is only 
natural in a region where the reptile species 
abound. Manasa is very intimately associa- 
ted with Siva, who is an Aryan and Aryani- 
sed god. About the llth century A.D. 
Manasa worship was evolved out of Aryan 
and non-Aryan practices. In this connection 
mention may be made of U Thlen., the snake 
god of the Khasis who used to make human 
sacrifice to him. 


Manasa the serpent goddess is worshipped 
by many people of Goalpara, Kamrup,Darrang 
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and Nowgong districts of Assam. Manasa or 
Maroi Devi can bestow on devotees boons for 
having children and acquiring wealth and 
presides over epidemic and deadly disease. 
The word Maroi might have been derived 
from ‘‘Maraka’’, epidemic as Maramma or 
Mari Amma is considered in the south to be 
the presiding deity of deadly disease like 
cholera and small pox. 


There are many diverse and complicated 
ways of worshipping Manasa at different 
places. The puja festival lasts three days at 
Kamakhya from the last day of Sravana to 
the s?cond of Bhadra. For the puja animal 
sacrifices are offered. Ojapali parties of 
singers and dances perform all through the 
night. The priests performs all the rituals in 
the name of goddess Manasa. The most 
important events of the festival is the 
inspired dance of the Deodhas.These temples’ 
dances are in a class by themselves. Inspira- 
tion comes to them a month before the festi- 
val Each god or goddess has his or her own 
Deodha who is also known as Jank: or 
Ghora. The Assamese word cJank means 
spiritual iispiration or a state of being 
tossessed by a spirit. So Janki may mean one 
who is possessed by a god or goddess. Ghora 
is of course a horse on whom a god or 
goddess rides. For a month he lives the life 
of piety and purity, eats very little, likes to 
stay at lonely places. As soon as he hears the 
sounds of drums and Kali (a kind of pipe), 
he rushes out of his house to dance his divine 
dance. Even sick Deodhas will jump out of 
there beds, run out and dance widely and 
feel quite alright. On the first day of Manasa 
puja, all Deodhas dance in the temple of 
Mahadev and Siva’s ghora leads the dance. 
If properly roused by the drums, they will 
come out dancing to the yard and dance 
there for some time. For the next two 
remaining days atter the usual offerings are 
made in the Kamakhya temple, sounds of 
drums and Kalis will draw all Deodhas who 
can not but come and, after dancing for 
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some time, will dress themselves like their 
respective deitie<, wear garlands similar to 
those of the deities and pray their homage in 
their respective shrines. Priests help and 
guide them in all these rituals. Deodhani at 
this hour acqu'‘re the capacity of reading and 
reading the future. Devotees offer pigeons, 
goats. cloths etc. and get their future read. 
They can dance over upturned choppers and 
eat upburning torches or drink the blood of 
pigeons add goats. They eat and drink all 
sorts of things offered by devotees. When 
they dance to Deolihas take swords, sticks 
or shields in their hands. 


In some parts of upper Assam such type 
of inspired Deodhas are called Hojai. The 
word Hojai may come from the word ‘‘Oijia’”’ 
(the e xpert one, the leader). In upper Assam 
Hojai dances to propitiate “‘Aai” (mother 
goddess) and goddesss Durga, when seme 
religious festivals take place in the Aaithans 
(in the places of goddess). 


(1ii) Deodhani dance : 


In connection of Manas puja of Kamrupa 
and Mangaldai aren, a furious and hideous 
dance is played by a woman dancer called 
deodhani (the gods woman). She puts a 
coloured band (tangali) and 2 red spotted 
cloth on her usual skirt (mekhala and covers 
the breast and upper part of the body with 
a piece of yellow coloured silk. She puts on 
her writs a silver spiral band (Muthi Kharu) 
and on her neck a chain of powal (coral) 
beads. She never binds her hair into a knot, 
and it all hangs loose at the time of dancing. 


The dance of the Deodhani is supported 
with music by the oja-pali chorus groups. The 
ojan as he leads the chorus, indicate the 
subject-matter of his songs with appropriate 
gestures of the hands and movements of the 
feet, The oja’s dress consists of a long coat 
(Chapkan) dhoti with flowing ends in front, 
and a small pagri or turban all of white 
Assam silk. Round the neck he puts on mala 
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with a small drum-like gold bead in the 
middle, a few golden ‘beads and other red 
coral beads. Other ornamants worn area 
pair of small clove-like ear-pins (phuti) and 
silver bangles. The dress for a pali is simpler, 
with a simple Kurta, dhoti and chadar. 


The song which is sung by oja-pali in 
Deodhani dance is known as suknanni (the 
Manasa sagea as narrated) in verse by Sukavi 
Narayan Deva) and is quite considerable a 
work. As it takes a number of days to 
perform, it is conveniently divided by the 
ojas in to three parts ; the Deva Khanda 
(describing Siva’s marriage with Durga, birth 
of Manasa or Padma from a lotus petal and 
otber episodes about these deities), Baniya 
Khanda (giving the tale of Manasa 's conflict 
with the Saiva merchant, Chandradhara) and 
the Bhatiyali Khanda (with the story of 
the death of Chandradhara’s son Lakhinder 
and his wife Beulas sojourn to the region 
of gods to get back his life). 


The oja-pali group commence their per- 
formances with the chanting of Ha ta na ri 
he, which is called ghunni, followed by the 
exhibition of hands begging with the 
Samhara mudra, and an invocation to deities 
like Siva, Durga, Manasa, Sitala,Dharma etc. 
These are accompanied with beats on a big 
drum (Jay Dhol) which have about ten 
variations of rhythm. The time beats on small 
cy mbols played by the oja with a single band. 
Big cymbols are also used. 


When the oja pali group describe the 
critical stage of the story of Manasa and 
Chandradhara, the dances of the Deodhani 
take place. Among her dances the following 
may be marked out : 


{1) Natir nachon, that is the dance of 
Beula in her attempt to propitiate the gods 
in order to get back her husband’s life. 


(1) Urvasir nachon, being the same as 
above in a very much quicked tempo. 


(iii) Sivar nachon, dance of Siva with a 
damaru in hand. 


(iv) Kachari nachon, dance of ‘the 
Kachari, dance along with Kachari Puja, 
being a part of Manasa worship where in 
Obeisance is paid to a god, said to be of 
tribal origin, accompanying Manasa. 


(v) Mecha nachon, depicting the part of 
the story in which Chandradhara, shorn of 
all his wealth, is reduced to the position of 
having to earn his livelihood by fishing. 


(vi) Harir nachon, dance of the sweepers 
who makes the ground clean for the purpose 
of worship. 


With a big vermillion mark on the fore- 
head and the tufy of luxurient long hair 
untied Deodhani starts her dance and by and 
by quickens her steps when her hair tlows in 
all her direction with the movement of the 
head : it is a tandava dance performed to 
the quick beats of Jaidhol (big drum) and 
large cymbols. As a matter of fact the 
Deodhbani performs the role of Beula and 
with her dances she pray goddess Manasa 
and other gods for their great blessings. 


The influence of Boro tradition of 
Deodhani dance is very much clear in the 
dance of Deodhani of Mangaldai and Kamrup 
area. 


(iv) Apeswari Nach : 

A kind of dance known as the ‘‘Apeswari 
Nach’’ (fairy dance) originated in the plains 
of Assam with idea of pleasing the fairies 
or deities who were believed to be responsible 
for various diseases—pests and pestilence 
which afflict mankind, 


This is a dance performed exclusively by 
the women folk, after having made offering 
to the fairies in the open courtyard. They 
undone their long tresses of hairs as they 
dance clapping incessantly or playing a kind 
of simple instrument which is made of a long 
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bamboo rod heed in one hand and a cowrie 
gently slided along the rod with the other. 
The idea of producing the peculiar sound is 
to keep the timing of their steps as they 
dance for the propitiation of the deities. 


(v) Devadasi dance : 


Now a days temple ‘dances as such are no 
longer to be seen anywhere in Assam Social 
changes in modern times have rendered the 
professional dances scarce and their art 
almost extinct, 


But upto the 19th. century the Sivaite 
temples of Assam including those of Biswa- 
nanthghat (Darrang district), Dergaon 
(Sibsagar) and Dubi (Kamrup) had attached 
to them, the institution of Devadasi Nritya. 
A Vishnuite temple namely the Hayagriva 
madhava Mandir of Hajo (Kamrupn district, 
15 miles from Gauhati) also had its natis 
(temple dancer). 


The natis or Devadasi used to remain 
unmarried all through their life. Living with 
their relatives they attached their deities at 
appointed hours. The unsympathetic atti- 
tude of the society forced them to fight shy 
of their traditional art. Not much therefore, 
can be said today about their art. ‘The dance 
custumes as it has been gathered, consisted of 
a loose skirt (lahanga), a wrapper (riha) 
wound over the breasts, and a long sleeved 
blouse. The hair was dressed in coiffeur, 
decked with flowers, at the top of the head, 
and was ‘covered with a transparent veil 
coming down to the shoulders. Gold orna- 
ments were rather profusedly put on. Music 
was providei with drums (khol) and small 
cymbols. From the description of perfor- 
mances in the Hajo temple given by a 19th 
century writer, the natis songs seem to have 
mostly the erotic sentiments, while the dance 
is swift and vigorous being punctuated by 
somersaults The music in its highest tempo 
is known as khatar bajana, the somersaults 
being called khot. 


) 


At the Parihareswar Siva temple of the 
Dubi village (Kamrup district) the natis had 
to perform their dance ‘twice each day— at 
the hours of moon tide Tuja and evening 
Aroti. Dances were also performed out side 
the temple on such occasion as the pausha 
and chaitra sankrantis, and Durga worship. 
Of the two programmes of dancing before the 
Lord the evening one is totally lost to us, 
because there is no one living who could re- 
produce the intricate music patterns perfor- 
ming to Aroti dance on the Khol. The noon 
tide puja dance, not perhaps in its complete- 
ness, could only be revived, ‘sometimes : back. 
Among different movements of the body of 
this dance, the most prominent arek hat 
(somersault), tangalmochora (slowly moving 
the upper part of the body backward in order 
to touch the ground behind with the palms 
of both the hands) and khud (bowing down 
with the hands stretched forward until they 
touch the ground). The dance depicts devo- 
tion to and the worship of Siva. The dances 
enact Snana, Jalakeli, Prasadhana, Arati, 
and Pranati before they deity as was done by 
Devadasts with mudras and angaharas. 


(vi) Oja-pali dance 

Another dance of special merit is the 
Oja-pali Nritya of Assam. This dance is 
always associated with religious ceremonies 
and as such cannot be called purely folk. 
Nevertheless, like some dances of Manipur 
it also breath a fervour folk and religious at 
the same time, and as such can be regarded 
as devotional folk dances depicting only reli- 
gious or mythological themes. 


Oja-pali is a group of chorus singers and 
dancers. It is so popular with the common 
people that inspite of their being non- 
Vaishnava in character, the Vaishnava refor- 
mers had to use their art to propagate the 
new tenets. The oja is the leader of the 
chorus. The palis are his assistants and the 
Daina-pali is the principal assistant, the 
number of assistants may be three, 
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four or more. They dance, play small 
symbols and sings stories from epics and 
purans. The oja also makes dancing move- 
ments with gestures of hand. As a saying 
goes among the ojas, that of oja alone is good, 
who with songs on his lips, gestures in his 
hands and rhythm on his feet, goes round 
and round like the bird, Garuda. 


In this religious dance group, let me men- 
tion two more still available dances : one is 
the Maranga Mathanga dance of the Rabhas 
of Assam which is connected with the wor- 
ship of Goddess Khupsi. ( ther is the Bansh 
Nritya of Goalpara district. This dance is 
popular among the Rabhas as well as among 
the Muslims. In the Muslim society it is 
called Madarer Bansh, while among others 
it is associated with Madan Kam Puja. All 
dancers perform a procession first with 
bamboos in hands, its top being decorated 
with bush of hair. After tbat, they dance 
at a sacred place and perform puja. 


(2) The second group of religious dances 
is the dance associated with the funeral cere- 
mony when the soul is guiled by the priest 
to its abode in the land of the Dead and to 
prevent it from haunting its old residence. It 
is generally believed that if the soul returns 
to its old home, the bereaved family suffers 
diseases and deaths, 


In this type of religious dance we can put 
the Furkanti dance of Rabha people and the 
Mimso Kerung dance of the Mikir people of 
Assam, 


(i) The Furkanti fusikai dance 


The Rabhas an important plains tribe of 
Assam are the predominant inhabitants of 
Goalpara district. Of the various folk dances 
popular among the Rabba community 
Furkant: fusikai is important. Furkanti fusikai 
dance is associated with the death anniversery 
of the elderly and respectable dead persons 


of the community. On the day of the anni- 
versary of such persons, the entire villagers 
assemble at the courtyard of the departed one 
and pray for rest of the soul through their 
dances. The Rabhas considered themselves 
to be a militant tribe and clad in colourful 
costumes with swords and shield in their 
hand they participate in the dance. Though 
not strictly matriarchal solely, the women 
dancers take sword and shield in their 
hand. Both male and female participate in 
the dance. 


Long drums, cymbols and pipes made of 
bamboo are the accompanying instrument of 
the dance. 


(ii) Mimso Kerung dance 


In Mikir society, the death ceremony 
of the deceased is called ‘‘chemangkhan” 
while the ceremony jis performed at night, 
the young boys and girls dancing after fini- 
shing of all works at least three to four 
nights centering round the six feet long black 
pointed wooden post called the ‘“‘Jumble 
Athen” with a vimraj bird at the top. The 
main object of this dance is to remain alert 
over the nights, with merriment and joy 
without a single wink of sleep. 


The myth of this dance goes like this : 
In olden days, the Mikir people were residing 
in the dense forest, while they performed one 
of their death ceremony, all other parapher- 
nalia was held in the forest. After the death 
ceremony, all were exhausted and slept in 
sound at night, 


Taking advantage of the sound sleep of 
the people the ‘‘Tisse” (the devil of the 
forest) made an attempt to steal away 
“Jumble Athen’’ secreatly. But the devil 
failed to do it as some of the boys and girls 
were dancing centering round the ‘‘Jumli 
Athen’”’ whole night. 


In the neighbouring 
namely in the 


states of Assam, 
Arunachal and Meghalaya, 
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states, there are dances with religious motif 
or dances with some tinge of religion. 


Mention may be made of the following 
dances : 

(a) The Tangsa group of the tribe of 
Arunachal perform a feitival called 


Khatang in which human beings were sacri- 
ficed. This festival is performed with dances 
for the welfare of the people and also for 
bumper crops. 

(b) Jaban chuam is a religious festival 
performed by the Noctes of Tirap district of 
Arunachal Pradesh. The festival is marked by 
a community dance. 

(c) Some religious motif may be traced in 
the head-hunting dance of the Wancho people 
of the Arunachal State, in which they sing 
for the wellbeing of the community as well as 
for the victim also. 

(d) The Sankiyen is another religious 
festival of the Khamptis and Singphos. This 
festival is marked by a community dance. 

(e) The Nistis and Apatanis celebrate 
Yulo and Lengdi puja where the dance 
performed is for the appeasement of the 
deities concerned. 

(£) The Laho dance of the Jaintias (of 
Meghalaya state) is associated with one of 
their religious festival and is performed as an 
invocation to goddess Rangkit to grant 
prosperity to the tribe. This is a composite 
group dance where both men and women 
participate. 
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(g) The most important festival of the 
Khasis is the Ka Pornbleng Nonkram. The 
group dance is a part of this religious cere- 
mony and it is perfomed for the good of the 
people and the state. 


Now let me come to the conclusion that, 
in this paper, with my inadequate knowledge 
I have just tried to give an idea of the 
subject. Except few, it was not possible on 
my part to witness the above mentioned 
dances. So ‘naturally I had to goto some 
informants I had to consult with some books 
also. I shall feel amply rewarded if this 
article, notwithstanding its shortcomings, 
helps the interested reader and inspires 
specialists to make further research on this 
subject, of this area. 


I take ,this opportunity to record my 
gratitude and thankfulness to Dr. H. C. Das 
of Institute of Oriental and Orissan Studies, 
Cuttack, Orissa, who requested me to write 
a paper for this International Seminar of 
Folk culture. I am indebted to the eminent 
scholar, Dr. Maheswar Neog, Dr. P. D. 
Goswami Dean of Arts, G. U. and J. Das, 
famous writer of Assam for their valuable 
advices. 


Iam specially grateful to Rudra Barua, 
Director of Cultural affairs, A. Bhagawati, 
Deputy Director . of Cultural Affairs, Parul 
Dutta, Deputy Director of Arunachal and 
other Informants for their valuable helps. 
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The Folk Music and Dances of Kerala 


Folk music and dance form part of the 
folk lore and the folk lore constitute the folk 
art and culture, the folk religion and litera- 
ture, folk music and dance and the folk cults 


and crafts. 


Kerala is a land of innumerable customs, 
and religions, forms of arts, songs, dances, 
sports and games, festivals and ceremonies. 
But most of them have gone to oblivion. 
Many of them possessed social, historical and 
cultural values. As there are hundreds of 
dance forms and musics to the various castes 
and communities of Kerala it will take years 
of diligence to an individual for collecting 
and studying them. Most of these musics 
and dances find their expressions at the time 
of festivals; especially festivals associated 
with the places of worship such as temples, 
mosques and churches. These musics and dan- 
ces form part of their recreation and part of 
their devotion to particular gods and heroes. 
Velan, Malayan, Vannan, Panan Ganakan, 
Vettuvan and Parayan are the prominent 
communities related to the folk lore. These 
‘Sons of Nature’ were good native physicians 
and the fountain head of the folk lore of 
Kerala could be seen among these tribes. The 
pulses of ancient Kerala could be heard 
here in folk musics and her face is reflected in 
ber folk dances. But the spread of Brahmani- 
cal culture and the modernisation of the folk 
arts into much sophisticated arts resulted in 
the loss of originality and individuality of the 
folk lore. Before the Brahmanical superiority 
over Kerala her folk Jore breathed its own 
meritorious individuality and culture. 


The folk dances and musics of Kerala shed 
light on the origin of modern musics and 
theatrical arts. When modern musics and 


T. Devarajan 


dances are aimed at recreations only the folk 
types give more importance to the rituals. 
These folk items are the raw materials for 
modern professional theatrical performances. 


It is highly painful to think, that in such 
an educated state like Kerala there 1s not a 
centralised scheme to enliven and preserve 
the folk items that were extant decades ago. 
The Kerala Folk Lore Acadmy of Trichur 
has done something worth mentioning in this 
field. But any Universities of Kerala has 
not yet come forward to start a Folk Lore 
Museum like the one in Mysore University 
or to make an exhaustive study of research 
in that field. It is high time that the Uni- 
versities should take proper measures to pre- 
serve these ancestral treasure house of 
knowledge. 


Here an attempt is made to high light 
some of the folk musics and dances of Kerala. 
Importance is given to the folk musics and 
dances of Southern Kerala. 


The folk song is an important factor of 
the folk lore and it is more primitive than 
the folk dance. The folk songs of Kerala 
could not be isolated from the girdles of caste 
and religion. Each and every caste and reli- 
gion hold their own separate songs. In Kerala 
most of these songs are known in the name of 
the religious sects such as—Pullu vanpattu, 
Velan pattu, Malayan pattu, Panan poattu, 
Vanan pattu, Kaniyan pattu etc. 


Music is of two types: the vocal music 
and the instrumental music. The vocal music 
of Kerala has a pre-historic origin in the 
imagination of individuals as an accompani- 
ment to the manual work, recreation and 
ritual. These melolious lines, in emotional 
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and rhythemical language are full of literary 
and aesthetic merit. They were kept in oral 
tradition by the illiterate folk'of Kerala. The 
Northern Kerala particularly the Malabar 
area is a rich store house of these folk songs 
and a large number of them are heroic having 
historical and social importance. One note- 
worthy thing of these songs is that they are 
compositions in pure Malayalam without a 
tinge of Sanskrit affection. These songs as a 
whole are known as ‘Vadakkan Puttukal’— 
the songs of the North. 


The minstrels of Kerala have sung on all 
walks of life. The subject matter of these 
songs differ depending upon the time and 
place of origin and with the aim of composi- 
tion. But they could be classified as songs 
on worship of gods, and heroes, songs for re- 
creations and hereditary jobs and songs in 
praise of chastity. 

The Mantra Songs ! 

The mantra and religion have close rela- 
tionship. But the Mantra is more ancient 
than religion, and gradually the Mantras 
merged into the religion. The various sects 
of India believe in the power of Mantras and 
each sect possesses some sort of Mantras in 
their own language. 


These Mantras are of three kinds—Mantras 
having destructive power, defensive power, 
and having power to please the gods and 
devils. 

According to tradition, the Keralites 
believe that it was Parasurama who commi- 
ssioned certain sects for the practice of 
Mantras with a view of detlecting the devils 
and worshipping the gods. Even if every 
religious sects of Kerala practised black arts 
and charms for the expected purpose. Some 
sects were specially intended for the practice 
of these arts. Velan, Malayan, Ganakan etc. 
were adept tribal exorcists. Their Mantras 
are in the form of songs uttered in an inar- 
ticulate nasal tone. They practised black- 
magic for killing their enemies and for achie- 


ving their personal interests. Heineous 


spirits like Raktacamundi, Rakteswari, Bhai- 
ravan, Bhadrakali, Camundi etc., were wor- 
shipped by them. 


In the field of Black Art, the Muslims are 
infamous in Kerala. Their mantrik songs are 
in the Arabi Language. The Brahmins of 
Kerala use mantras of Sanskrit language. The 
Mantrik practise being a secret art, they are 
transferred orally. So itis very difficult to 
collect these unwritten mantras. 


In Kerala, the Snake bite is being cured 
by exocrism. The Vaidyans or rural physi- 
cians massage the wouni with the branch of 
certain plants or place mud upon the wound 
and repeat the mantras for a fixed number 
of times. This type of mantrik curing is 
prevalent among the folk cults. Mantrass 
hold an important section in Ayurvedic 
treatment. The modern men believe in the 
defensive power of certain mantras. The 
Pulluvan-Pattu, Sarpam Thullal, Kolamthu- 
llal etc. are, in a sense related to the 
mantrik art. 


The Pulluvan Pattu : It is a song of the 
religious sect called Pulluvan. This song is 
sung to propitiate the serpant gods with the 
accompaniment of the native musical 
instrument called Vinakunju (Small Veena). 
Keralites worshipped serpants from time 
immemoriel. In every temple precinets a 
separate place was intended for the worship 
of serpants where the idols of Nagaraja was 
worshipped. Thickets, where serpants lived 
were selected places of worship which are 
known as Sarpakkavukal, in Malayalam 
Devotees used to visit these places with 
offerings such as milk, flowers, parched rice 
and turmeric powder. 


Members of the Pulluva sect, both men 
and women used to visit these shrines and 
sing in praise of the gods of serpants for the 
sake of their livelihood. The Pulluva 
members visit houses also chanting their man- 
trik songs in order to avoid the evil happen- 
ings due to the disgrace of the serpants. 
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There is a story prevalent in Kerala based 
on the origin of the Pulluva sect and the 
serpant worship. This story is sung by the 
Pulluvar to propitiate the snakes. 


The story goes like this. With respect to 
the request of Parasurama it was Brahma 
who sent the snakes to the new land of 
Kerala gained by chasing the sea with his 
axe, These Snakes inspired awe in the minds 
of the Keralites and as a result they began to 
worship them. The degradation of worship 
in due course was ominous to them. The 
remedial prayers of the Brahmins reached 
Brahma. In the apt time sage Narada also 
visited him and gave him bis Nagavina and 
some Darbha grass hoping to delight the 
snakes with that objects. The united Trinity 
made three musical instruments and some 
men to practise them out of the Darbha 
grass. The men made out of the grass blessed 
by the Trinity came to be called Pulluvar 
or Pulluvar. It was Rudra who created the 
Vina, so the Vina usel by them is known 
as Rudravina. As Brahma created the pots, 
it came to be known by his name as Brabma- 
kikuda or the pot of Brahma. Visnu created 
the Tala known as Vishntala. The song of 
the Pulluvar is qualified with the music of 
these three organs. 


The Kaniyan Paattu : The Kaniyan or 
Ganakan is a sect of Kerala whose hereditary 
job was astrology and exorcism. They draw 
the picture of some imaginary spirits or a 
multi-coloured kalam, using powder of rice, 
turmeric and dried green Jeaves- This picture 
or Kalam is always drawn in the courtyard 
smeared with cowdung. The person affected 
with evil spirits, evil-eye or evil-tongue is 
seated beside the kalam and the Kaniyan 
sings song and mantras. These songs enable 
him to chase the evil-spirits or evil-tongue 
from the affected person. This type of man- 
trick act is done to avoid miscarriage. This 
folk song is allso called as Kalam-pattu as it 
is done in the presence of a Kalam. Kamsa- 
vadbha, Nalacharita, Balivadha, Rasakrida, 


Kalyanasaugandhika etc. are the usual theme 
of their songs. These songs helped to impart 
the knowledge of Itihasas and Puranas to the 
common people. 


Fertility Songs : The bewildered men of 
antiquity worshipped the elemental forces of 
nature for the sake ot food, wealth and 
and protection. In order to please these 
elemental forces they prayed to them and 
danced in groups singing songs and chanting 
mantras in the quest of pleasing these natu- 
ral powers for higher fertility. They chanted 
fertility producing spells and danced in 
groups from the beginning of cultivation 
to the harvest. 


Nadilpattc or Neattupattu The 
paddy fields of Kerala is echoed with 
the sweet melody of the farmers at the 
time when they transplant the seedlings 
of the paddy. The transplantation is usually 
done by the women folk. They stand in a 
row in the well-ploughed field and one 
among them (usually the eldest among the 
women folk) sing the song. The other women 
folk repeat it in a chorus and plant the 
seedlings in tune with the song. The special 
tone of the song is highly enchanting. These 
songs hold the story of some love affairs, 
the marriage ceremony or heroic actions of 
some folk. This (trans) plantation song is 
otherwise called Kurattippattu as this song 
usually sung by the women folk of the 
Kurava sect. 


Koitupatto or Harvest song : It is a 
joyful song of the harvest season. Both men 
women folk are participants in the collection 
of the harvest. They cut the ripened paddy 
from the field amidst their song and tie it to 
bundles. The Koithupattu or harvest song 
refer to some god or goddess or the festivals 
or the enjoyment of the coming days. 


Kotammuoripsttu is a folk song sung by 
men and women in a group after the harvest. 
This is celebrated as a rustic festival for 
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showing their enjoyment of a better harvest. 
The song is sung in the accompaniment of 
the Kolam of an ox carried by a boy. The 
boy wear a mask made out of arecanut sheath 
and adorn his bo ily with the tender leaves of 
the coconut tree. Some Kuravar (men and 
women) follow the boy singing and beating 
drum and a small metalic vessel called 
Kinnam. 


Ullur S. Parameswara Iyyar interprets the 
“word Kotammuari? asa boy carrying the 
ox. In Malayalam it meant ‘Kota’ ’—child, 
and ‘Muri’ —young ox. A new version of A. 
K. Nampyar®? is the word Kotawmmuri is a 
eurreption of Godavari is divine cow came to 
earth and Sri Krishna, the protector of the 
cows (Gopalaka) explained her importance 
to men and in due course men began to 
worship her and celebrate festivals in her 
name. He proves his justification with the 
evidence that in song of Kotammuri, the 
importance of cow is highly praised. 


But originally it meant Kurvavanmurip- 
pattu—A song of the Kuravan(r) with an ox. 
Later it came to be mispronounced as Kota- 
mmuri by the illiterate folk. The Kuravan 
and Muri are important factors of high yield 
in the land. When Kuravan is the native 
tiller of the land, ox helps him by drawing 
the plough. More over the dung of the ox 
or cow is an important fertiliser of the 
people. Thus it is a symbolic celebration of 
the unity of the tiller ‘and the ox who make 
the land fertile. There is no significance in 
the divinity of the cow Godavari noted by 
A. K. Nampyar. It is due to the custom of 
the Keralites who give divinity to important 
factors related to their life. After all Kata- 
mmuri is a fertility song. 


Sastcsmpattu or The Song or God Sasta 

This is a characteristic song of worship on 
god Sasta of Sabarimalai. This group song is 
sung with the accompaniment of the native 
drum called Udukku,the special drum of Siva. 
The birth of Sasta, his education, heroic 


actions and enshrinement at Sabarimalai are 
sung in flowery language. This is a usual 
song of almost all the temples of Southern 
Kerala during the festival season of Sabari- 
malai. The members of the upper castes also 
participate in this song. 


Vilpattau * or Bow-song 


This is a performance of the paid-troop in 
the precincts of temples during festivals. It 
is known as Vilpattu as it is sung in the pre- 
sence of a bow. Even if it is called a song 
it is not fully in the verse form, The story 
of a native hero or heroine is told to the 
audience in a verse anil prose form within a 
period of three hours. 


A large woolen-bow, stringed with strong 
chord is placed in front of the platform Be 
as the stringed portion come upward. Small 
bells are also hanged from the chord. Behind 
the bow, about ten members of the troop sit 
in two rows facing the audience. The me- 
mbers wear white clothes and smear their 
naked body and hands with ash and sandal! 
paste. Their face is also painted with black 
and white. The front of their headdress are 
folded in the form of fan, having gold laces. 
A healthy man sitting in the midst of the 
front row add beauty to his headdress with 
long and colourful feathers of the cock. He 
beats at the chord of the bow and make 
tinkling sound of the bells with two arrow 
shaped short sticks Other members of the 
troop sound their native musical instruments 
such as the Gancira, Ilathalam, Earthern pot 
and Flute keeping time with the beating at 
the chord. After worshipping the deity of 
the shrine, an efficient singer, probably the 
leader of the troop tell the story of some 
native hero or heroine in a verse and prose 
form. The song will be in simple Malayalam, 
The story teller is assisted by the members 
by asking certain questions and repeating 
the verse portion. The comical stupidities of 
a joker is highly interesting to the audience. 
The music of the instruments only are also 
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produced at intervals with the various forms 
of beatings at the bow which progress to a 
climax. One importance of this folk-song is 
that the participants will be selected members 
of various communities. 


Different varieties of instruments are 
used in the folk music. The important types 
are Drums. Stringed instruments, whistles 
and Plates of metal. The Uruttucenda, 
Vikkancenda Thudi, Vanga, Damaru, Tabala, 
Baya, Gancira, Udukku, Pampa-Takil etc. 
are some patterns of drums having pleasing 
and horrible sounds. Stringed instruments of 
the folk music are Vinakkunnu, Etktar, 
Sarangi and Nanduni. Among the four types 
of whistles the Flute and Kiduvidi are made 
out of reed. Kokkra,Kompu(Horn),Gauri Ek- 
kalam and Bhuri are purely metallic devices. 
Kurumkuzbal Mukbhbavina, Nagaswaram and 
Sruti are combinations of wood and metal. 
The Conch or Sankhbu is a natural marine 
shell. Cymbal and vessels of bronze (Kinnam) 
come under the group of metallic plates. The 
famous Pancavadya © is an ensemble of the 
selected instruments of these groups. 


THE DANCE 


Music—vocal and instrumental is 
accompaniment of dance and plays. The folk 
dances of Kerala are of three types: Kali, 
Attam and Tullal. The English word dance 
is megre to carry the sense of these three 
types having differences. However, the word 
dance is used ina wide sense to refer to 
these three types. These dance forms are 
presented during the three main festivals. 
Viz. Onam Visu and Tiruvatira. In every four 
months there is a festival in Keral. The month 
of April ends with Visu. Onam comes in the 
end of August and Tiruvatira falls in the 
end of the year. 


an 


These dances could be further divided 
into two : the gentle Lasya and the wild 
Tandava. The female sex are the participants 


of the Lasya or the erotic type and male 
characters come in the Tandava type. 


The Pulikali © 


This coarser type of folk dance exhibits 
the instinct of man to imitate animals. This 
recreation is performed during the Onam 
season by the working class of Kerala. One or 
two men, wearing shorts paint their naked 
body in the colour of the leopard and put on 
the mask of the same. Pair of wooden daggers 
in their hands will be covered with glazing 
paper. They jump and act keeping time with 
the sound of drum and cymbal. One of the 
five.men company acts as though he is 
shooting the ‘animals’ with bis wooden rifle, 
to which the ‘animals’ spring from his aim. 
This play is acted in the absense of song in 
front of houses and in the street to collect 
money. The spectators put prizes and coins 
on the floor in order to see how the man- 
leopard takes them with his mouth in a 
circus form. Certain group carries bush and 
treetrunks with them to create the horrible 
atmosphere of the wild forest. This leopard 
play is done in day time by the Kurava sect 
of people. 


The Karadi Kali or Bear Play 


This is an entertainment of the folk 
children. A boy is dressed with dried leaves 
of the plantain and a mask made out of the 
arecanut sheath. A group of boys stand 
around him clapping and singing what risk 
they had to face in catching this bear from 
the forest and how they tamed it and bro- 
ught it to home. As it is a performance of 
the night it is played in front of houses in 
the light of coconut leaf. At times the ‘bear’ 
make ferocious sounds of its kind and dance 
and jump with the song. The bear is led to 
most of the houses of the village with the 
shouting and clapping of the followers, 
The bear is always gaurded from firing 
by ablebodied men. The dance of victory 
of the primitive man with the 
hunted prey could be seen in this play 
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Kambadikali” or Kolkkali 


Singing and beating of sticks to the mea- 
sured steps is the peculiarity of this play. 
Men of seven to ten pairs form a circle 
around an oil lamp of many wicks or an 
wooden mortar. Dressed in dhotti and 
headdress each one of them carry a pair of 
sticks having one and a half feet length. 
Considering the oil lamp or the mortar as 
their tribal god, they salute it and sing in a 
chorus beating theit sticks to each other. 
While beating the sticks they move in circles 
taking alternate positions. The beating and 
stepping and singing in great speed make 
une cadence of sound which gradually pro- 
gresses towards a crescendo and come to 
an end. The songs refer to the valour of some 
tribal hero or deity. This highly fascinating 
Kolkkali of the Vettuvar® is a usunl practise 
on the fourth day of the Onam at the cost of 
toddy and pan. 


Sita Kali 

The humor and aesthetic sense of the 
Vettuvar are reflected in their dance drama 
called Sitakali. Women and men tolk of the 
tribe take part in this play. The signiticant 
plot of Ramayana is performed through 
songs, dance and actions. Important charact- 
ers such as Rama, Sita, Laksmana, Hanuman, 
Ravana, Vibhisan etc. will come to the 
scene in their characteristic native costumes 
and make-up. The play starts with the abdu- 
ction otf Sita by Ravana from the forest and 
en ls with the destruction of Ravana and the 
reunion of Sita with Ram. The Characters 
sing, dance and act their own parts. The men 
playing the part of Ram and Laksmana will 
be the trained handsome youths and Sita, 
the most b autiful and efficient singer of 
their sect, As there is not any theatre or 
curtain this dance drama is performed in a 
circle drawn in the open courtyard of some 
rich houses or temple precincts. The Charac- 
ters of the scene come and act in the circle 
and others keep outside. They collect money 


from the spectators for this performance of 
the Onam season while they want toddy and 
pan for the Kolkkali 


The Aivarukali or Five-men play 


This is a dramatic dance enacted on the 
stage during the festival season. Five warri- 
ors skilled in the Kalarippayattu, recreate 
the battle of Mahabharata. The five-men 
representing Pandavas come to the stage in 
their characteristic robes one after another 
from last to the first. They play opens with 
the entrance of Nakula and Sahadeva. They 
wield their weapons and show their talent 
in war. When Nakula and Sahadeva disapper 
Bhima comes to the scene with his club and 
shows how he can make use of it. Likewise 
Arjuna also shows his markmanship in 
archery It is the Asan or the preceptor of 
Kalari who plays the part of Dharmaputra. 
His entrance on the stage is welcomed by 
the spectators with cheer and clapping The 
Asan’s entrance on the stage is called ‘Assan 
Tatterunnu’? in Malayalam. The Assan 
makes the audience spellbound with his 
extra-ordinary movements of limbs while he 
wields his sword and shield and use his bow 
and arrow. 


After the show of the individudal might, 
five of them come to the stage at a time, 
wield the weapons and act the battle of 
Mahabharata in accordance with the battle 
song sung in the background The Nair soldiers 
are the participants of this play. 


Kuttiyottamkali : 


The kuttiyottam is a folk dance of sacri- 
ficial ritual conducted in Devi temples during 
festivals. A boy wearing white dhotti and 
turban is smeared with ash and sandal pasto. 
A red scarf carrying bells is also tied to his 
waist as a maik of sacrifice. 


A man having previous experience in the 
ritual pierces the side of his belley with 
slender silver rod or pointed rattan stick. 
Both ends of the pierced material is carried 
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by two persons. The pierced portion is 
covered with betal leaf. The daneer carry a 
knife on his head that is stuck to a ripened 
arecanut. On his way to the temple he is 
escorted with songs, music and colourful 
umbrella. The dancer and the men carryin&é 
the pierced material dance in tune with the 
song and music of the follcwers. They go 
thrice round the temple and play in front of 
the shrine. At the end of the dance the Asan 
takes the pierced material by which drops of 
blood are oozed before the shrine. This 
cremonial ritual is a moderate form of the 
human sacrifice to please the Devi. 


Tiruvatirakali 

This is a lasya type of group dance con- 
ducted by the women of Kerala. Among the 
twentyseven stars, the Tiruvatira is import- 
ant for the Hindus. They celebrate that day 
of the Malaylam month Dhanu as the day of 
the auspicious union of Siva and Sakti. Siva 
is considered as the ruling diety of the day. 

The women, (maids and married) who 
take part in the Tiruvatira dance have to 
do austerities and fast for a week The fast 
is relagzed by taking refreshments like young 
coconut and fruits. 


Pairs of women, dressed in pure Kerala 
style form a circle, sing and dance, each one 
clapping ber hands and beating their hands 
to each other. There are several beautiful 
turns, steps and bents with their singing and 
clapping Their alt-rnate movements will be 
in clockwise and anticlockwise direction. 


The Tiruvatira is played on other occa- 
sions like Visu marriage ceremonies and 
Onam. But special Tiruvatira songs are sung 
on the Tiruvatira day. On other occasions 
songs in praise of faithful women like 
Silavati, Sita, Damayanti etc are sung. 


The aim of the dance varies in accordance 
with the participants. The married women 
conduct this for the health, long life and for 


the ceaseless company and love of their 
husbands. As Parvati won her desired 
husband on this day through pains and 
penance, the maids celebrate this day and 
pray for the prosperity of the world and for 
a better husband. This celebration is also 
said as a commemoration of the ressurection 
of the love god Cupid who was borned to 
ashes by Siva. Whatever be the signifiance, 
this day is celebrated with great reverence 
by the maids of Kerala. Kummatti 3° isa 
folk dance of recreation performed by the 
Nair youths of Kerala. At times, it is done 
as an offering to the Devi temple. Competi- 
tion is also held in the Kummatti play. 


Tallakkummatti or the Mother is the main 
character of the play. Her dress and actions 
provoke laughter. In dress and actions 
she is somewhat like the Vidusaka, the-~comic 
character of Sanskrit play. The character 
playing the part of the Mother puts on the 
mask of an old lady. An additional fitting 
of hair is bound uplifted. The fruits called 
Solanum Jaquini are hung in her ears. Epic 
characters like Krishna, Siva, Kirata, Nadara 
etc. are also exhibited in the group. The 
dancers cover their boldly with certain grass 
and wear masks. They dance in the accomp- 
animent of song and the sound of drum. The 
team repeat the song sung by the team 
captain The Kummatti team visit houses to 
earn money and and prizes during the Onam 
Season. 


Margam Kali! jis an ancient dance of 
the Kerala Christians. This art is traditi- 
onally owned by the Christians of middle 
Kerala. In this group dance the Christian 
participants sing their genealogy praising the 
history of St. Marthoma. 


The twelve members of the group, dressed 
in dhbotti and turban decorated with the 
feather of peacoks stand arouni an oil lamp 
of eleven wicks. The dance starts when the 
dancers salute the lamp and their teacher. 
They repeat the song sung by their teacher 
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and dance around the lamp in tune with the 
clapping. The stepping of the dance varies 
keeping time with the vocal music. 


The oil lamp represents the noble Christ 
and the peacock’s feather reminds the journey 
of St. Thomas on the peacock. The twelve 
members of the group represent the twelve 
followers of Christ 


This dance is performed in two methods : 
the group dance in tune with the song, and 
the Paricamuttukali or the practise of wea- 
pons. The Paricamuttukali is an exhibition 
of the systematic use of weapons. For the 
convenience of the practise of weapons the 
characters use special dress. The Paricamu- 
ttukali lacks vocal music. The play ends 
with the glorification of the idol of the 
church to which they are related. 


Padayani is a complex pageant of the 
Devi or Sasta temple. It is noted for its popu- 
lar characteristics as almost all the religious 
sects with their duties and way of speech are 
imitated and mocked at. Though it was a 
play of the Nair soldiers in the beginning it 
began to spread in other Hindu communities 
also 

The Padayani is a correction of the Bhata 
Esani, as the Nair Soldiers are the main parti- 
cipants. The term Bhata Esani means a 
military array or calumniation of Soldiers. 
T'he word is correct in both the senses as two 
arrays of Solliers are met in the play or as 
calumniation is a part of this Soldiers’ play. 


The Colliyattam—vocal music and dance 
Exhibition of curious objects, Kolamkettu— 
presentation of actors in the form of various 
gods and spirits, and Svarupam Tullal are the 


different stages of the play. 


Wearing dhotti and turban, the Nair 
Soldiers step and dance in tune with the 
clapping and song of an expert singer. The 
sound of a special instrument called the Ottu- 
vattaka (brass vessel) is also heard. This 
part of the play is called Colliyattam. 


The characters representing men of diffe- 
rent walks of life come to the scene. Usually 
a Velar couple, the fish-wife, a Brahmin riding 
a horse, a native physician, a Fackir etc. are 
presented before the aulience in their native 
dress and speeeh. The face of the characters 
are painted with black, yellow and white 
in order to avoid identity. The velar couple 
wear ornaments made of the young leaf of the 
coconut, They are called Perannadi or the 
abusive talking velar as it is customary with 
the sect to utter nasty words. The audience 
give them impetus to talk and sing nasty 
words by clapping and shouting and none will 
consider their words insulting. The fish-wife 
carry a basket and a sheath of the arecanut 
on her head and talk in her usual terms. 
Likewise the weakness of the Brahmin, the 
Muslim etc, are brought to light through 
imitation and mocked at in a sarcastic way. 
This mockery is a part of the Colliyattam. 


The second stage of the play is called 
Karapinakkam. This is a competition betw- 
een two groups of people from different 
Karas. 32 The importance of the Karapi- 
nakkam lies in the exhibition of wonderful 
objects like agricultural products, animals and 
birds. This will last for hours when one of 
the groups lacks the object of exhibition. This 
exhibition is conducted on the last day of the 
festival. 


Kolamkettu is the third stage of the play. 
Men representing gods and goddesses come in 
relevant Kolams and go thrice around the 
temple. The Kolams of Virabhadra, Bhadra- 
kali, Kalabhairava, Camundi, Rekteswari, 
Visnu, Siva etc. are usual. During the hours 
of this serene performance each Kolam is 
considered as a separate duty. Often these 
Kolams dance in an absorbed manner, known 
as the Svarupam Tullal. These absorbed 
Kolams do exorcisms and blessings. 


After the circumambulation, the Kolams 
are led to the near by river or tank where 
the artificial dress are removed to take their 
bath. 
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The number of Kolams depend upon the 
days of the festival. One Kolam is seen on 
the first day of the festival and two in the 
second day. Fora twentyfour days’s cele- 
bration twentyfour Kolams are presented. 
Bhairavi is the large Kolam presented on a 
wheel platform. This is made out of hundred 
and one sheath of the arecanut stitched toge- 
ther and painted with black, yellow and 
white. 


Surpam Tullal is a coarser type of dance 
conducted with special songs in the Sarpa- 
kkavu or serpant groove. Carrying the 
flower-stalk of the coconut or arecanut the 
dancer jump upward and downward and go to 
and fro in a frenzy. Often the dancer crawl 
on his belly showing the characteristic nature 
of the serpant. This Sirpam Tullal is an 
offering to avoid the curse of serpants by 
satisfying them. This dance of the Pulluvan 
culminates into a trance, with the music of 
the Vinakkunnu. 


Velan Tullal is a primitive dance of exor- 
cism condu-ted in certain houses in order to 
dispell evil spirits and the harm of black 
magic. Velan, the high priest of the folk 
community dances in a trance and Jdispells the 
evils. The Velantullal starts with the Kuzhi- 
bali«kida. 33 The Kuzhibalikkida is the last 
offering done to a dead body which includes 
new clothes, rice, flowers, coins etc. 


A living Velan is burried with all funeral 
offerings. The formal ‘deadbody’ is covered 
with plated cocouut leaves keeping a living 
cock in his armpit. The twain is bound to 
the hand of the dead boldly and the movements 
are observed by a man sitting on the bunk of 
the burial ditch, The ditch is covered with 
wooden planks and mul. The other Velans 
of the company chant mantras beating their 
drum called Para. The praying ani chanting 
in praise of their gods ¢ are continued for 
hours in shift. The men sitting over the 
ditch leave their seats when the burried man 
make movements. The dead man kicks away 


the wooden planks kept over the ditch in 
great force and spring out of the ditch in 
great fury. Making horrible sounds he run 
helter-skelter and root out trees or bamboo 
that could not be moved by group of men He 
shows some magics such as putting red-hot iroh 
chain on his body and carrying fire in his 
arm. He rotates the oil torch aiound the 
head of the man caught up with evil spirits 
and makes flashes of resin powder with furi- 
ous utterances. The practise comes to an 
end when he drinks the blood of the cock by 
biting its head away. 


Theyyattam! 5 : The Teyyattam is a folk 
dance of the aboriginals of Kerala, conducted 
to worship the folk deities and the spirits 
of native heroes. The characters personi- 
fying the deity in a colourful dress is called 
Kolam. The word Kolam in Malayalam 
means an artificial form or Make up. At the 
ime of his blessed dance the Kolam is consi- 
dered a deity. The Teyyattam is conducted 
in the shrines of deities. 


The Teyyattam is otherwise known as 
Tirayattam, usually called as Teyyam or 
Tira. Tey yattam is a mispronunciation of the 
word Daivattam(Daivamayittadal in Mualaya- 
lam) or dance as a god. Its performance starts 
like the enactment of the Sanskrit drama of 
Kerala, as both the Sanskrit drama and the 
Teyyam opens with an invocatory prelude. 
The Prelude of Teyyam is of two types : the 
Vellattam and the Tottam. The Vallattam 
is conducted by the player in the lack of the 
formal dress and painting. But he wears a 
crown of the particular Teyyam deity and 
sing in praise of him and dince around the 
temple Then he sits on a stool covered with 
white cloth placed in front of the shrine and 
request the god in a prayer to bless him. 
This part of the dance is called Vellattam 
as he sits on a stool covered with white cloth 
or based on his white dhotti. This Vellattam 
is performed as a prelude to the Teyyattam 
of the male spirits of deified heroes. 
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But the Tottam is an invocatary prelude 
to the Teyyams of male and female deities 
alike. Tottam is performed with a dancing 
prayer to the expected god or goidess, 
wearing a turban of red cloth insteal of the 
crown of the Vellattam. After the ceremo- 
nial prelude the player goes for rest and 
make up. 


He returns to the scene in the formal 
dress ani calls the name of the particular 
deity in a prayer called Varavili.The Varavili 
varies with the Teyyam deity. The Varavili 
extends to a dance around the temple. The 
dance ends in the Mumbustanamvili. in 
which the Kolam stands in front of the 
shrine and discloses the previous places of 
worship of the deity This is continued in 
the distribution of Kuri (paste of sandal or 
turmeric) with blessings to the devotees by 
the Teyyam. When the musical instruments 
sound theend of the play the devotees 
throw rice and flowers upon the Teyyam 
and give gifts to the shrine. lhen the 
Teyyam removes his crown and places it 
before the shrine with which the play ends. 


In the background the companions of the 
Teyyam repeat his song and play the musical 
instruments in varying rhythm keeping time 
with the steps of the dancer. Drum, Udukku, 
Cymbal, Horn, Kettledrum and Conchshell 
are the musical instruments sounded. The 
incessant sound of the instruments and a 
sudden stop and then a continued playing 
and the reciting of the song in measured 
cadence etc. are highly attractive. The dance 
and actions of the Teyyam changes with the 
stages of dramatic plot of the song. lhe 
dance of the player depends upon the sex of 
the [eyyam deity. The Lasya type of dance 
is played in the case of female Teyyums and 
Tandava is played to the male leyyams. 


The dress and make-up of the Teyyam 
are highly inutoresting. Each Teyyam has its 
own specific waist dress, body rainting, face 
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make-up and headdress. The waist dress is 
made out of bamboo plates, young coconut 
leaves and red clothes. The body painting, 
face make-up and head:lress have separate 
technical terms and fashions. The Mudi or 
headdress is made out of bamboo and ‘wooden 
splices. This is covered with red clothes and 
decorated with flowers, white coconut leaves, 
and feathers of peacock. The female Teyyam 
has additional fittings like wooden breasts 
and metallic crown decorated with red 
flowers. Ornaments such as bangles and 
anklets are common to the Teyyams. Thus 
the Teyyattam dramatic folk dance 
conducted during the annual festivals of 
temples in Northern Kerala. Tolppavakuttu! 6 
is the only shadow play of Kerala folk 
theatre. This is performed in special Kuttum 
adams (Play theatres) of Bhadrakali temples 
at Palghat, Ponnani and Trichur. Flat 
leather puppets made out of the punched 
Ivather of antelope are used for the purpose. 
The play starts from the day of flaghoisting 
for the temple festival and extends to seven, 
fourteen or twentyone days. The play is 
based on the plot of Kambaramayana, Puppets 
representing characters such as Earth, 


etc. are also 


is a 


Kamadhenu, Indra, Siva 


shadowed on the curtain. The play is exhi- 
bited at night but the song is sung during the 


day. Siva is specially worshiped in these 


songs. 


This is the only folk play of Kerala which 
hold an ingenius curtain setting. The curtain 
has fort ytwo feet length and six feet width 
made out of two equal strips of white and 
black clothes The puppets are placed between 
the curtain and oil lamps. Wicks lighted in 
fourty two coconut halves are placed on a 
ripped bamboo polv kept horizontally behind 
the curtain. Pu pets are shadowed on the 
white strip which is the upper part of the 
curtain. The man moving the puppets hide 
behind the black and lower portion of the 
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curtain. Somctimes puppets are pinned behind 
the curtain. This play is extant in the Pula- 
var community who were emigrated from 
Tamilnadu to Kerala. The Martial dance 
called Velakali is an annual celebration of the 
Sti Padmanabhaswami temple of Triva- 
ndrum. Innumerable folk dances and songs 


are exhibited at Ochira and Trichur during 
the festivals. The boat races and songs of 
Kuttanadu, Punnamada and Aranmula are 
famous. The Kuttu, Kudiyattam and Otten 
Tulla! are studied in separate books. Many 
of the folk songs and dances are not included 
in this prepared within a limited time. 


ଏ Oh Of WWD 


NOTES 


vide See— Mantravadappattual by M. V. Vishnunamputhiri, Bhasasahiti No. 2. 

see. Kerala Sahitya caritram page. 232 by Ullur S. Parameswara-lyear. 

vide. Uruarrpujayum Kotammurippattum by A. K. Nampyar, Bhasasahiti. No. 5. 

In Malayalam the word ‘Vil means Bow and ‘Pattu’ means song. 

Pancavadya include the Timila, Idakka, Kompu, Cymbal and Sudhamaddalam. 
Pulikali means a play in the form of a leopard. 

In Malayalam it means a play with the beating of sticks ; Kambu—stick, adi=—beat, 
Kali—play. 


8 Vettuvar or Vedar is a Sheduled tribe of Kerala. 
9 Tattu or Kalittattu is a platform on which the plays are staged. 
10 Kummnatti means a play of jumping and dancing. 
11 Margam means way, the way towards the Christian religion. For details see ‘Margam- 
kal?’ by Cummarcundal. 
12 Kara is one of the words related to a temple. 
13 Kuzhibalikkida is a combination of three words—Kuzhi—ditch, Bali—the offering to 
a dead body or spirit, Kida—is a curreption of Kidakka in Milayalam meaning bed. 
14 Ayiramvalli or Rudrasiva is propitiated in their songs. 
15 vide. see The Cult of Teyyam and Hero worship in Kerala by Dr. K. K. N. Kurup. 
16 Tol—leather, pava—puppet, Kuthu—play. 
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Heritage of Folk Songs in Orissa 


Orissa extends from 17° 49'N to 22° 
34'N Intitude and from 81° 29’ to 87° 29' 
E longitule on the eastern coast of India. It 
is bounded by the States of West Bengal on 
the North east, Bihar on the North, Madhya 
Pradesh on the West, Andhra Pradesh on 
the South ani the Bay of Bengal on the East. 
The history of Orissa dates back to antiquity, 
its most famous old names being Kalinga, 
Utkal and Odra when its boundary extended 
far beyond the present one. By the time of 
Mahabharata Kalinga, Utkal ani Odra had 
entered into Aryan Polity as powerful 
kingdoms. Frequent references are made to 
Kalinga in the Mahabharata and unfrequent 
references to Odra and Utkal. By the time 
of Mahavira and Buidha the Kalinga Utkal 
region on the entire east of India had acqui- 
red recognition an 1 fame ..2 


Orissa occupies an important place, not 
only in the history and geography of India, 
but also in the Cultural and racial make up 
of the nation. Since prehistoric time the 
cultures of South East Asia and other parts 
of India, possibly from beyond India in the 
West, hava contributed to the development 
of the civilisation in Crissa Though we donot 
find any skeletal evidence of prehistoric men 
in Orissa, the Cultural goods must have had 
some human carriers from regions outside 
Orissa. In historical times, Orissa has proved 
to be a region where cultural winds, from the 
North, South, West and East have been 
creatively synthesized to produce many 
uniqualy Orissan art forms and life styles. 
It will be, therefore, not surprising to find 
the population of Orissa having diverse 
racial elements, which have commingled in 
a tashion as not to allow us to identify 
pure racial types in any sizeable population 
within Orissa.... * 


Surendra Nath Mohanty 


In ancient days Orissa was known to be an 
unclean, uncivilized region where the non- 
Aryan Savara Tribes men predominated. 
Though the generic term was applied to 
all the tribal folk of Orissa in ancient India, 
it may safely be surmised that some other 
Tribes besides the Saora tribes of Orissa were 
also present in the remote past. This is 
prove! by the presence of several important 
tribss speaking Dravidian languages like the 
Gon 1, Kond, Oraon, Kisan, Koya and the 
like. Similarly the Saora who speak a 
mundary language belonging to the Austric 
family of languages found prominently in 
South East Asia, are to be counted along 
with many other tribes speaking the mundary 
group of languages. 


The State of Orissa comprises of an 
area of 60.136 square miles which consists of 
large extent of undeveloped tracts, More 
than one third of the area comprising of 22, 
014 square miles are scheduled area. Orissa 
has the highest percentage of Tribal popu- 
lation in India being 23.11 percent of the 
total population of the State. The scheduled 
tribes of Orissa disclose distinctive features 
and fall into clearly definite anthropological 
groups. The Kolarian Tribes of Santals, 
Mundas and Hos occupy the northen district 
of Mayurbhanj, Sundergarh, Sambalpur etc. 
In the Central belt, tribes like Bhuyans, the 
Juangs and the Savars of the Kolarian origin 
with a sprinkling of tribes as Khonds and 
Gounds are found The southern district of 
Koraput, Ganjam and Phulbani are inhabited 
by the rincipal Trites as the Khonds and 
Suaras. The State of Orissa contains some 
of the most primitive tribes in the country 
like the Kondhs, Savars, Parajas, Koyas, 
Bhotdas, Bhumijas, Bonds, Gadabas, Gonds, 
Jatapus Matias etc....? 
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Folkore in the different parts of Orissa 
is a rich legacy for us. Folk tales and folk 
songs were passed on from generation to 
generation by word of mouth before they 
came to be reduced to writing. Folklorists 
have different approaches to the appreciation 
of folklore. Max Muller has interpreted the 
common pattern in folk literature as eviden- 
ce of nature myths. Sir L. Gomme thought 
that a historical approach is the best for the 
study of folklore. But Frazer would rather 
encourage a commonsense anproach and to 
him old and popular folk literature is 
mutually interdependent and satisfies the 
basic curiosities andi instincts of man. The 
folklore is a vital element in a living culture 
and has been underlined in recent years by 


scholars like Malinowski and Radcliffe Brown. 


Folksongs form major part of Fo'klore. 
These are a natural flowering of the rural 
landscape. From the mountain tops to the 
solitary groves of forests in the valley, it is 
one broad river of songs. The songs of differ- 
ent social and linguistic groups are the rills 
that enrich this river. A poet will have 
special! likings for these folksongs which are 
not only the heritage of art and culture but 
also the philosophy and ways of life of the 
tribes. It has been tried to give specimens of 
songs belonging to different social and 
language-groups of tribal people, both of the 
hills and plains. 


l. NATURE SONGS 


The peasant has watched with ‘awe and 
wonder’ the change of seasons and celebra- 
tes them in dance and song. For instance 
the Chaita Parba of Orissa, a spring festival, 
has given rise to a rich corpus of songs ; the 
peasant, the Hill Bhuiyas of Urissa, sing as 
they work in the field at the time of harve- 
sting of crops : 


“The lower leaf drops, 
The upper leaf laughs, 
The middle one says 
My day draws nearer’'...* 


The seasons are celebrated in a variety 
of ways; each season leaves its own impress- 
ion on the folk mind and has produced sea- 
sonal songs of nature. They are known as 
Baramasi songs in Orissa. 


The following song ‘on the fire fly is a 
fourline picce. Songs of this sort usually have 
a refrain Jamudali, O branch of the Jamu 
tree. 

‘“O fire fly 

Don't be sad that you are nothing 
There is light at your back 

O branch of the Jamu tree”... 


This is a poem based on Hindu Philo- 
sophy. Everybody has to play a vital role 
for the bettermont of the system. None 
should feel defendant. Karmajoga of Bhaga- 
bat Gita should be remembered by all. 


2. LOVE SONGS 
Love constitutes the principal theme of 
folksongs in Orissa not only as in the other 
parts of India but also in the rest of the 
world. The folk mind jis nurtured through 
quiet contact with nature and the experi- 
ences bred by it. The beloved is compared 
with object of nature, often at a level which 
Sokolov defines as ‘‘Psychological Paralle- 
lism.” 
Chaita Parab song as follows : 
* Come, my dearest girl 
My heart goes up with delight; 
Every might, o fair faced singer 
I see you in my dreams ?...# 


Music is the ‘“‘food of love”. The folk- 
festivals of dance and music, festivals of 
communal joy and festing pin-point love 
urges. Music in these feastivals is produced 
with the help of instruments like drums, 
timbrels, horns and flutes. The flute is the 
popular instrument of the tribes. Lord 
Krishna with his symbolic flute ‘‘for ever 
piping songs for ever new” is a deep tradi- 
tion the folk mind. Thus the flute is 
established as a symbol of romantic love in 
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hill top, folk imagination; round this theme 
many songs of love and romance have grown. 


Some of these songs are beautiful as mor- 
ning flowers : 


The following Santal song is exquisite in 
its imaginative appeal : 


“You are inside my love 
Your flute is outside 
Your flute trembles in the dew 
You are weeping for 
your flute my love, 
Your flute termbles in the dew.”’...(4) 


Love means desire to meet, urge for fulfil- 
ment a matter of biological compulsion. The 
villages have usual meeting place. They are 
the paddy fields, woodlands, pasture grounds, 
river banks. In tribal society the scope is 
wider. The play of Hummo specially found 
in the district of Sambalpur. In the winter 
the young girls and young boys play the 
dance. The beautiful dance girls in one side 
and boys in another side with Dhola and the 
flate. The meeting place may be called as 
bachelor club. The usual song will speak 


“If you are willing 
And I am willing too 
What would castes do ?” 


The following folksongs illustrate the 
depth of pining that is natural to the age of 
youth and dreams : 


(1) 
“How can I tell the love I have for you ? 
At midnight my life burns 
Before my eyes in a dream I see my love; 
In July the rain falls rimjhim rimjhim 
But in August it is deep and silent as a 


river 
So when I desire you 
Water flows from my eyes 
As a deep and silent river” +. (4) 


(ii) 
““O my love, do not weep 
Do not mourn 
I will come and go 
And share your love” 
(iii) 
“For sex and love 
Let my house go 
For sex and love 
Let my door go down 
But I will never leave 
The papture of my village love” 


..o(6) 


..o(6) 


3. MARRIAGE SONGS 


Marriage songs are essentially lyrics sung 
by women. These marriage folk songs are 
found both in tribal families and in the fami- 
lies of Upper castes. The tribal family sing 
folk songs with great joy and happiness due 
to free marriage system, whereas in the upper 
castes these songs are due to problem arising 
out of the system of compulsory acceptance 
of bridegroom by girls Besides some hus- 
bands are dominating in attitude and some 
parents-in-law are unsympathetic. More 
over the joint family structure a compulsion 
of agrarian economy, naturally adds edge to 
the problem. Generally the bride feels shy. 
This adds a new lustre to her beauty. Here 
is a song that suggests such a picture of bash- 
fulness and the cause too ; 

“Rub your banglo, rub your finger rings 

All know including your neighbours 

Why do you feel shy now; 


O branch of the Jammu tree”’. oo (4) 


Soon shyness turns into sadness. The 
time of departure for the bride is one of 
sorrow and dejection. In the following fare- 
well song, the girl sings, of her grief gently ;- 


“O koil my silken swing on the sandal 
Cree 

With tears I sat on it, o koil 
O koil, the gold comb I have at mother- 
in-law’s 
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The sandal oil I left back at my motber’s 
home, O koil 

O koil, the honey at mother's home was 

so sweet, 

My childhood days I passed in joys o koil 

O koil has my mother no memory of mine? 

In her soft heart a stone now o koil ? 

O koil I am a fish out of water 

Shall I not see my motber o koil ?” 


Life is hard. The struggles for economic 
life wear out a man and after whip the sweet 
current of family life into a tempest. But 
the spirit of man is indomitable. In the 
following song the call of the East inspires 
the man for his existance. He promises a 
good life to his wife thus : 


“Come, O diamond girl 

We will leave for Rangoon 

Rice and vegetable curry 

What more will I say ? 

Tea leaves in that country 

You can save money and keep in your 
hands 
Trunks and boxes in that country 

Rupees you can keep one row above other 
Come O diamond girl, 


We will leave for Rangoon .oo( 4) 


Again in following song will give the true 
social realism © 


“ For this stomach 1 left for Bengal 

For this stomach I had all struggle 

For this stomach I pounded rice 

For this stomach I reaped the paddy 

For this stomach I worked on a shop 

For this stomach I received cane beating 
on my back 

For this stomach I went on dancing 

For this stomach I took to spinning 

For this stomach I find abuses on my lips 

For this stomach I met Yam Raj 

For this stomach.” 


(4) 
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4. WORK SONG 
There are work songs and festive songs. 
The instruments of production have inspired 
songs also. The following songs will speak 
for themselves : 
(i) 
“Tiny tiny, the black bullock’s eyes 
Put your feet nicely, O black one 
Fine sand will rise before us 
(ii) 
“Go on go on O bullock, donot broad over 
After a while you will be free 
You will get green grass and cold water 
(iii) 
“For the gold plough, the silver yoke 
The bullock made of diamonds and gems 
Banamali himself is the plough man. 


(iv) 
“The bullock cart makes the creaking 
By the side of the Bentu tank 


The cart man’s face looks pale 
He longs to see the fair-faced-woman’’. 


Most of the folk songs alike the above are 
a functional character. These are broadly 
speaking work songs dubinushka, as they are 
called in Russia. 


The borden of these songs generally is the 
different aspects of agricultural activity viz. 
cultivation, harvesting etc. These songs may 
be called work songs. They are a balm to 
weary limbs and mind. The following song 
is a fine example of such field song’: 

“The bird of this side of the stream 

Flew across 

The dark faced girl 

Got one pice from me” 


..(4) 
Folksongs on Holi and Car festivals are 
of a religious impact. Mythological allusions 
intersperse these songs. They are often naked 
and vulgar and show signs of physical exu- 
berance. Holi festival, with reference to 
Adivasis is neither spiritual nor religious. It 
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is for them a popular festival of riotous joy 
and gay abandon. This is mostly seen in wes- 
tern Orissa. + (3) 


India. specially Orissa has neglected a pro- 
per study of the beautiful motifs of our folk 
songs which can be verified from the fact that 
the two large volumes of dictionary of 


) 


Folklore, Mythology and legend published by 
Messrs Funk and Wagnalls and Company of 
New York have given a very inadequate refe- 
rence to India. It is hoped popular Govern- 
ment as well as the talented scholars will have 
bright look on the Folklore of Orissa so that 
tradition, customs, language and belief of this 
land can be given a historical approach. 
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Folk-Dances of Tamilnadu 
—Kavati Attam and Karaka Attam 


Folk dances of Tamiloadu : 


Folk-dances are the best means of pleasure 
for the folks during festive occasions and 
other social celebrations. These dances have 
entertainment and educational values besides 
physically exercising capacity. The aesthetic 
appeal in them has to be valued to a consi- 
derable extent. Real pleasure is in them 
though refineness is wanting. 


There are various kinds of folk-dances in 
Tamilnadu like Anuman Atal, Ali Attam, 
Katuvayattam, Kaniyan Attam, Kavati 
Attam, Karaka Attam, Kol Attam, Kummi 
Atittal, Catir Attam, Pulivetam, Poykkal 
kutirai Attam, Mayil Attam, Vetala Attam 
etc. It is very difficult to give an estimate 
of all these dances in this short piece of inve- 
stigation. So an attempt is made to give an 
idea about the origin and developnient of only 
two dances the Kavati Attam and Karaka 


Attam. 


Nearly all the folk-dances owe to religion 
for their nursing and growth. As pointed 
out, religion is the very web of life for the 
folks. From birth to death, in fact, during 
the entire course of life, the people are wed- 
ded to rituals, performance of which gives 
them solace. The observance of rituals is 
due to fear of the gods and a belief that 
prosperity is ensured only by strict adherance 
to custom } 


The distinctive feature of the Tamil cul- 
Iture is that the rural folks have preserved 
many of the old customs and practices with 
certain changes. Now-a-days the movement 
for preserving and encouraging Tamil music 


A. N. Perumal 


and dance have received great support. Folk 
dances are given due recognition and the 
dancers are encouraged to show their merits 
even in urban areas. 


Folkdance is communal reaction in move- 
ment patterns to life’s crucial cycles. Its 
true magico-religious functions concerns pre- 
servation of the individual and the race. 
Natural cultures dance from the cradle to the 
grave, mechanized society for sociability and 
diversion.“ Work dance is different from 
ritual dance. It is functional, magico-mime- 
tic or recreative.’ Most of the ritual dances 
start from particular causes and develop into 
some forms of presentation. They may remain 
religious or tend to be secuvlarized in due 
course. 


Kavati Attam and Karaka Attam are two 
popular folk-dances of Tamilnadu which 
would attract thousanls with due apprecia- 
tion even to-day. 


Kavati Attam : 

Kavati Attam is very famous as one of the 
ritual offerings of Lord Murukan. As to the 
religious connotation embodied, the carrying 
of Kavati by pilgrims is symbolic of Itumpan 
carying the hillocks, the abodes ot the Lord, 
slung on a pole.* An enquiring mind 
would think deep hoping to delineate some- 
thing more. 


Kavati is made up of a short pole with a 
semi-circular wooden structure bending up- 
wards and joining the two ends of the pole. 
Jt is attractively decorated with wreaths of 
flowers, sheats of coloured cloths and strings 
of leads. Coconuts and the like are seen 
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hung on both sides to maintain equilibrium. 
A lance is tied upwards in tact with the 
Central shaft. 


Kavati Attam is performed by a single 
man or a group holding the Kavati on the 
shoulders. The Kavati has to be carried to 
the Murukan temple by the devotees as a 
ceremonial offering. The dancer is considered 
as a consecrated personality doing penunce and 
so the folks pay humble obedience to him. 
Milk Kavatiand Rose-water Kavati are the 
two main kinds of the dance. The dancer 
pierces lances or inserts a copper or brass ring 
in the tongue and cheeks as a means of self 
torture to do strict penunce and also with a 
view to maintain silence. In the hope of 
getting rid of all evil thoughts and egoistic 
fintacies, the dancers subject themselves to 
rigorous austerities. 


Most of the temples of Lord Murukan are 
found on hill-tops and so the Kavati dancer 
has to carry it all the way up while dancing. 
A crowd of pilgrims accompany him singing 
the praises of the Lord. The hypnotic music 
provided by the blowing pipes and beating 
drums give vigour and tremour to the dancing. 
In among the spectators a feeling of exulta- 
tion and a temptation to keep step with the 
rhythm and dance, have been created. 
Mostly the songs are in Kavaticcintu metre 
which are easy to sing and sweet to hear. 


Often times the dancer is seen displaying 
the Kavati in the see-saw position, The 
great artistry with various poses and a series 
of movements in keeping with the rhythm 
would impose upon the onlookers. Certain 
feats done by the dancer unaided by hand 
attract the people more than anything else. 
Such a marvellous posings tend the folks to 
think of a super power in the dancer. Since 
the Kavati dance is related to religion people 
think more of its religious conception than 
of its artistic exuberance. 


At certain festivals Kavati Attam is being 
conducted for entertainment purpose only. 


Talented commercial artists perform the 
dance for money. By constant practice and 
training they make themselves able to do 
some astonishing feats by holding the Kavati. 
They allow it to roll round the body without 
touching it as if done by magic. People look 
to it impalled and appreciate the extraordi- 
nary talents of the dancer. Such performances 
have nothing to do with religion though they 
are conducte1 during temple festivals in the 
villages. 


Karaka Attam 


Karaka Attam is very popular in the 
Southern districts of Tamilnadu. It is other- 
wise called as Kumpa Attam as ‘Karakam’ 
ani ‘Kumpam’ are synonymous. This dance 
also has religious as well as professional impo- 
rtance. It is mostly related with Mariya- 
mman cult. Karaka Attam with religious 
conception is known as Caktikkarakam. 
Mostly women and rarely men perform this 
dance in the temples. 


A small port filled with water is sealed 
with a Cocount and a lime fruit is placed on 
tlhe top. It is also decorated with flower 
wreaths and beam leaves. The water inside 
symbolically represents varuna, the Lord of 
Rain and the seven sacred rivers. In view 
of prosperity this dance is being conducted 
with religious ceremonies. People ascribe this 
feat to the spirit of the deity which is belie- 
ved to have embodied the dancer. 


The professional dance of this type is 
called as Attak-karakam. The pot used for 
this purpose is filled with uncooked rice in- 
stead of water. It is decorated with artifi- 
cial flower wreaths systematically arranged 
to hang round the pot. At the top is placed 
a parrot made of paper. 


The professional dancer has to get the 
necessary practice and skill to entertain the 
masses. She wears a close fitting dress, very 
attractive and mostly guardy. The dance is 
conducted to the tune of Naiyanti Melam. 
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Different tunes are played so that people 
can witness different items in the same 
dance. Ordinarily the pcrformance begins 
with a slow tempo and then slowly rises to 
a delirious frenzy. When the curious atten- 
tion of the audience is keenly directed 
towards the dancer, she whirls round and 
round with sudden stops and quick resump- 
tions. 

The professional dancer shows the skill in 
her with alacrity while the ritual dancer 
seems to become oblivious of himself. The 
dancer very often is seen tumbling and 
leaping by tretains the pot on the head 
without touching it. 


Rites! and Professional Dancing 

The folks believe that supernatural 
powers are with the dancers spirited with 
the deity and extraordinary talents and 
skill are with the professional] dancers The 
austere practices of discipline maintained 
by the dancer call the peorle to think of the 
spirit m him. The music and the chanting 
assert themselves to the attention of the 
Lord and make them forget all their 
worldly affairs and aspirations. The ritual 
dances kindle religious fervour in them 
more than anything else because they believe 
in them tbe power of their deities. The 
professional types of dances serve as good 
entertainments and they attain pleasure out 
of them. There are austerities in the ritual 
dances while skill and talents are with the 
others. Various tricks and techuicalities are 
adopted in the professional dances. Both 
are performed for entertainment purpose 
mostly a partner is seen cooperating with the 
main dancer. 


Development 

There is a possibility to assume that, both 
Kavati Attam and Karaka Attam born cut 
of manual labour. Pilgrins who wish to 
worship the Lord enshrined on the top of 
the hills have to carry with them various 


things required for dedication to God and 
food for them. He would have find it easy 
to carry them on the shoulders by tying 
them on two ends of a pole. It would help 
them to climb up easily by waving their 
hands freely. To avoid tedium and fatigue 
they might have sung various songs all the 
way. Since they are going to the temple, 
reasonably the songs pertain to the praises 
of the Lord. It is natural for man to dance 
according to the tunes. People would have 
appreciated the dancing of a particular man. 
The appreciation would naturally induce the 
man to develop in that art. 


Since curtailed by religious customs and 
practices, the dancer would have felt his 
talents not properly exhibited. He might 
have tried to escape the bonds of religious 
rites and to show off his merits freely, In 
due course his aspiration might have opened 


the way for professional dancing, indepen- 
dent of religious bondages. As a consequence 
ritual and professional dances would have 
developed in the same form with different 
functions. 


Karaka Attam also would have originated 
from manual labour. Women would have to 
bring drinking water from distant places in 
pots carried on their heads. They would 
walk waving their hands freely which of 
course would be a beautiful sight. If such a 
sight would have cooperated with music, a 
beautiful dance could be develeped. The 
folks would have related this action with 
the rain Goldess Mariyamman, In course of 
time an off shoot might have sprung from 
its source which was free from religious 
rites. As a consequence a ritual type and a 
professional type of Karaka Attam might 
have come into existance. 


As inferred both Kavati Attam and Karaka 
Attam develop in the same line step by step 
as manual labour, playful work, religious 
rites and then separate into ritual and 
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professional dances. This may be represented The folks of yore believed in physical 
diagramatically as follows : labour. They enjoyed life as to its availabi- 
Ritual +-—s+ Professional lities and to their own abilities. When 
(Austerities (Entertainment religion took root in their way of life they 
with faith) i with Technicalities) related everything with it in full faith. 
Religious rites Independent thinking and self confidence 
} Playful endeavour ead them further and induce to show off 

ZA Manual labour their extraordinary talents. 

FOOT NOTES 


1 SS. M. L. Lakshmanan Chettiar, Folklore of Tamil Nadu, National Book Trust, India, 
New Delhi, 1973, P. 34. 


2 Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore Mythology and Legend, Ed. 
Mariaback, New English Library, London, 1975, P. 276. 
3 Ibid. P. 277. 


4 S.M L. Lakshmanan Chettiar, Folklore of Tamil Nadu, National Book Trust, India, 
New Delhi 1973, P. 162. 
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Veedhi Bhagotam-A Historical Study 


Veedhi Bhagotam? jis a lively folk per- 
formance of Andhra Pradesh, South India. 
This folk drama which is threatening to 
disappear, has been a source of entertainment 
for the folks of Coastal Andhra Pradesh for 
many centuries, Bayalata’, ‘Veedhi Natakam’, 
‘Cencu natakam’ are some of the similar 
folk performances in the other parts of 
Andhra Pradesh. A similar folk drama is 


called by the name ‘Kelika’ in Kolar 
District. the Telugu speaking area of 
Karnataka. 


Mr. Roger D. Abrahams lamented in his 
article saying that ‘‘Drama in folk communi- 
ties has been little discussed in the folk lore 
literature, primarily because it has not often 
been regarded as a folk genre”’.? But here I 
have interesting point to make. We have 
enough material and discussions on Yakshaga- 
na and Veedhi nataka, only problem being 
the genuineness of the material. Most of the 
material discussed is from manuscripts and 
printed books and not from pure folk tradi- 
tion. Folk drama on the lother hand should 
exist on a Village or small group levels and 
the performers are members of the commu- 
nity and known to audience. In this paper,an 
attempt is made to study ‘Veedhi Bhagotam!’ 
a folk drama which may perish in due course 
or it may rise to the level of popular drama 
and sophisticated drama. 

Descriptive Study 

Text: Veedhi Bhagotam has both secular 
and sacred themes. The actual text is not 
constant and subject to variation from per- 
formance to performance. Harishandra, Gay- 
opakbyana, Sarangadhara, Ushaparinaya, 
Viratparva, Ramanatakam, Chandrahasa, 
Cencu nataka are some of the titles of these 
folk dramas. All the stories are taken from 
Indian mythology and legends though some 
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of them have become secular retaining only 
the outer frame work of the original stories. 
The text starts with a prayer and ends with 
a prayer dance. The text contains song, 
verse and prose. It has less dialogue when 
compared to the sophisticated drama. 


Performance :—Generally the performance 
of Veedhi Bhagotam starts at about 10 
O'Clock in the night and continues till the 
next morning. Sometimes it may be performed 
for two to three nights. The performance is 
not seasonal or dated and not ritualistic except 
for ‘the fact that it is performed on some 
sacred day (Saptami, Ekadasi or Paurnami of 
Indian Calender). 

The stage is simple having a length of 
about nine feet on all the four sides. Two 
poles are installed in front side and a ‘torana’ 
of neem leaves or mango leaves is tied to 
them. A screen which consists nothing but 
an ordinary cloth stands in the hands of two 
persons on both sides of the stage. 

Action :—The performance of Veedhi 
Bhagovatam consists of song, music, dance 
and action. The actors who number twelve 
to fifteen are known to the audience but 
maintain a distance from the people by cost- 
ume, dance and action. There are human and 
super human characters which differ in many 
respects. It is very difficult to control certain 
characters like Narasimha (a mythological 
personality having half human and half lion 
appearance) for whom a ritual (generally a 
cock or a sheep is sacrificed) is performed 
before introducing the character. The direc- 
tor of the Suthradhara sings the first prayer 
and introduces the character which enters 
first. The comedian ( Hasigadu ) has the 
freedom of entry and departure. There is a 
binary opposition in the depiction of charac- 
ters. Mostly it sticks on to the words saying 
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that ‘‘Drama implies a struggle between two 
forces”.28 There is a contest between man 
and demon personified forces of good and 
evil, men and women. The actors who belong 
to the so called low castes of India represent 
geographical, social, economical conditions of 


the Society. 


Press and Ornaments :=—Now a days the 
costume is borrowed from some small commer- 
cial firm The dress varies from character 
to character. A Crown, shoulder ornaments 
(bhujakirti) necklace, ear rings, sword, gajjelu 
(foot ornaments for dance) are the common 
materials for make-up. Now colours are also 
purchased from small commercial firms. Dress 
differs from character to charactr. Dress and 
ornaments of female characters (role played 
by males only), Comedians, Seers like Viswa- 
mitra differ from others. 


Historical Study 


There is very limited scope for historical 
study of Veedhi Bhagotam as there is lack of 
material representing different periods of 
time. My attempt here is to study in this 
drama in comparision with the changes in 
various aspects of folk drama during the 
period of about one hundred years. In total 
there are some aspects which are droped,some 
added and some changed. This can be com- 
pared to the structure of a language in which 
changes occur at the phonemic morphemic, 
syntactic and semautic levels at different 
stages of historical development. In the case 
of folk drama, changes are noticed in langu- 
age, musical instruments, stage,lighting, dress, 
ornaments, colouts, and some other aspects. 
Reasons for this change are to be attributed 
to various factors like urbanization, influence 
of cinema and sophisticated drama, easy avai- 
lability of drama costumes, synthetic colours, 
hired ornaments etc. 


Much light can not be thrown on the 
historical aspect of language because it is not 
constant. Written texts are not followed 
‘ully. However a distance is maintained in 
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between the audience and the actors by the 
usage of a corrupt type of literacy tongue. 
There is a gap between the language of main 
characters ani the comedian who speaks pure 
folk language. 1 think this method is follo- 
wed for many decades as far as the informa- 
tion is available. 


At least one non-folk instrument in the form 
of harmonium has been in use from about 
fifty years. Now this instrument has become 
a part and parcel of village folk music. An 
enquiry about the colours revealed that only 
crude type of common colours was in use 
even before two or three decades. For exam- 
ple, a mixture of carbon deposits of a lamp 
and caster oil were being used for black colour 
Electric lights, screens etc., were completly 
out of reach for the performers fifty years 
ago. Most of the costumes and ornaments 
were being prepared by the performers them- 
selves. 


CONCLUSION 


1. Ritualistic origins of drama :— Associa- 
tion of folk drama and festival is very well 
known. In the opinion of many scholars folk 
drama along with dance and other entertain- 
ments was seen to be a development of ritual, 
Now there is no direct connection between 
drama and ritual though some reconstruction 
is possible after careful study. Veedbi *Bhago- 
tam, which is attaining more secular nature 
day by day retains some fragments of ritu- 
als.* 


2 Reason for the fast disappearence of folk 
drama : — Formerly drama was always associa- 
ted with festivals and rituals. Curiously 
enough many secular forms of .the folk peri- 
shed and the sacred ones continued to live. 
When folk drama dissociated from ritual and 
festival,it failed to compete with other popu- 
lar secular forms like cinema. Therefore, the 
folk drama may attain the shape of popular 
and sophisticated drama by absorbing all the 
modern dramatic methods or it will die a 
natural death. 
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3 Veedhi Bhagotam like any other folk 
genres represents a particular society and its 
culture. A study of these forms at sociologi- 
cal, economic, cosmolotical, psychological and 
other levels reveals the structure of a parti- 
cular culture. The performers who hail from 
the pure folk express their economic and 
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sociological conditions at least through some 
of the characters like the comedian 

4. Lastly, a comparative study of pure 
folk drama of different regions-of South India 
may help us in reconstructing a primitive 
Dravidian folk drama which prevailed for 
many centuries. 


NOTES 


1 Veedhi Bhagavatam (street-play) is a name coined probably with the influence of 
Kucipudi Bbhagavatam a sophisticated performance of Brahmins from a place Kucipudi 
in Andhra Pradesh, Bhagavatam actually means a narration or a performance dealing 
with divine episodes (veedhi-Street : Bhagavatam—a performance) 


2 Roger D. Abrahams, An article on folk drama in Folklore and Folk life, Ed., By 


Richard M. Dorson, P. 351. 


3 Maria Leach (Ed.) Dictionary of Folklore. Mythology, and legend, London, 1972, 


P. 946, 


4 Sacrifice of Cock and sheep to bring down the anger of Narasimha a super human 
Character prevails even now, Breaking of coconuts rituals to remove evil eye etc, are 
part and parcel of folk drama performance. 
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Observation on the Ballads of Manipuri 


The different parts of Manipur valley 
was settled by seven clans, i. e., Ningthouja, 
Angom, Khuman, Moirang, Luwang, 
Chenglei ani Khaba Nganbas by about 33 
A D. Different dialects ani oral literature 
began to be developed among them as is 
evident from the available manuscripts and 
absorsion of words from them by the Ningth- 
ouja. The contribution of Moirang to the 
ballads and folk culture of the whole country 
is significant. The Ningthouja dynasty subdue 
the other principalities by stages and 
completed the integration of hills and plain 
when it was in full power in the 18th 
Century A.D. Their reign was the time 
when the country was flooded with differ- 
ent forms of ballads in right Manipuri style. 
The Manipur that the village folk knows 
is the Manipur of the Balladists called the 
Asheibas. Her culture is known down the 
centuries for her dance, the tunes of sing- 
ing and the instruments of music. The ballad 
by its varying names such as pena (fiddle), 
Khongjam parva (a section on Khomjom was 
sung to the accompaniment of a dholak) and 
Thabal chongb:gi Ishei (the tales in moonlit 
dance) flourished and nurtured for centuries 
by the kings of Ningthouja dynasty. 


The Manipuri term for the minstrel is 
called Asheiba meaning singer. The Asheiba 
with his acting, meloly, tune, composition 
of songs, etc. deserves the title. The earliest 
reference to the use of pena (a kind of 
stringed instrument) is found in the available 
manuscripts where in it implies that it is an 
invariable accompaniment for all rituals, 
dance and songs of early Manipur. On going 
further and tracing out the roots of ballad 
performances we find that the Asheiba is 
reciting the talesin the centre of the court 
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or crowd without any instrument. He used 
to place chin upon hand and shot (the 
fingers) occasionally. In common with min- 
strels of other countries, the Manipuri 
harpers used pena (variously known to the 
hill tribes by different names) and dholak 
(after 1831 A.D.) for emotional connotations. 
This is the base on which the edifice of 
ballad was built. 


In Manipur the pena asheibas have not 
formed a separate community (sect). They 
are not wandering minstrels who earned 
their living from alms. They may be of any 
clan or social groups who are well-versed in 
the epics, lores and legends of Manipur. It 
may be pointed out that kings of Manipur 
established a regular departm ‘nt called Pena 
Loisang under the supervision of an ojha 
(expert teacher). Its purpose is to train the 
pupils and foster the culture of this instru- 
ment in every ritual anil dance. The court 
and the kings’ Loisang have remained as the 
seat of this culture for a Jong time. The pena 
sakpas (singers) who attended the King’s 
institution can move in villages for conduct- 
ing the Laiharooba rites of Umanglais 
(Sylvan deities). They never perform the 
ritual work in the public without the order 
of the ruling dynasty. There is another kind 
of pena singers who travel from one place 
to another in rural areas after invitations 
from the concerned villages and earned 
their bread in the form of fees and not in 
the form of alms taking from the village 
peoples. Both are singers by profession. 
According to the long-standing practice 
the ojhas have to dedicate their composition: 
to the patron kings for the approval anc 
these in turn were recited by them. It is saic 
that king Chandrakirti witnessed an unique 
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performance of pena on the epic of Khamba 
and Thoibi in his journey to Cacher and 
wished for the future people to follow the 
model ot singing introduced by his singer 
Chamamba Pena Shakpa. This theme has 
come into popularity since this time. ! 


Three varieties of ballad are to be classified 
in respect of the mode of execution and histo- 
trical development :—(1) Pena Sakpa, (2) 
Khomjong parva sakpa and (3)T habal chongba 
IT she. It is to be noted that these classes are 
not mutually exclusive. The same theme or 
talc may come under any of these according 
to the manner of performance. 


(1) Pena Sikpa—In the centre of a village 
asse.nbly the main singer wearing snow-white 
dhoti or printed-si’k dhoti, a turban of white 
colour with flowers, gold bangles and ear- 
rings with the pena in his hand, is reciting 
and dancing the themes to the tune of his 
music.3 He is assisted by two or three pupils 
called khombangbas (helpers) in the perfor- 
mance. Pena which is the most typical 
instrument consists of a piece of a bamboo 
inserted into a cocoanut shell. Hairs from 
houses’ tail are used for strings in both the 
pena and the bow. The bow is called cheij ng. 
Small bells are attached to the bow. The bow 
has a bulb like a curve made of iron at the 
top. It is adorned with a beautifully embroi- 
dered cloth. 


The ballads of Numit kappa (shooting the 
sun}, of creation of the land, of the epics of 
Moirang with special reference to that of 
Khamba and Thoibi (counter-parts of Siva 
and Durga). Khomjongnubi Nungaron (ascent 
of the pleiads), and similar portions cf the 
Ramayana are sung before the crowd in clean 
dress in a big hut or mandap. The recitation 
and singing are accompanied by the sweet 
haunting melody ot pena. The enjoying of 
the ballad takes about 3 or 40 nights altoge- 
ther in the spring season. The Loi community 
(degraded or subdued section) too had links 
with the pena ballads such as the death of 
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Sri Rama, Sanamanik, the prince of Kashi, 
etc. The recital was intended primarily for 
the successful Sanskritisation or Hinduni- 
sation of them in connection with the birth, 
death and other related ceremonies. 


The tune, rhythm and the manner of 
performances have nothing in common with 
the traditional Hindu system although 
attempts to reduce the ballads to raga and 
talas are made by some artists. The language 
is of archaic and me-dieval Meitei and has 
helped to stimulate investigation in the 
distinctive Manipuri rhythms (Heplee pabot 
—metre which is a sort of rhythmic verse 
with the short lines of seven syllables and 
Heplee-thanglei—metre of five syllables which 
was used for lyric compositions. 


This kind of ballad was an amusement for 
the mass and bad a large circulation before 
the introduction of Vaishnavism as the 
state religion in the 18th Century. The 
Vaishnavas discouraged the tunes of pena ball- 
ad and secular and heroic themes as unhealthy 
for their idea. King Gamibniwaz by a 
proclamation stopped the practice of singing 
the Meitei language and tune. So the culture 
of this kind had a declining turn consequent 
on the royal effort to uproot it. 


It was not considered feasible to hold the 
performance in the day time (it has been 
given up since the early fifties). The reciter 
is required to do so in a well-decorated or 
sanctified plateform. Women never acted 
the role of singers according to social 
restrictions or due to rhe religious beliefs. 
Even now it is a familar amusement and the 
performances of expert singers have capti- 
vated the audience as is proved by their 
applause, pindrop silence and offering of fees 
from time to time. 


(2) Khomjong prava rakpa (Ballad by 
heating the dholak) : A new style of singing 
to the beat of a dholak was originated by 
Dhobi Leinou (a washerman) who happened 
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to ke an eye witness of the Khomjong war of 
1891 A. D. He joined the Manipuri Army as 
washerman and remembered the events 
leading to the war, the Manipuris’ love of 
freedom. their heroic fights in the battle. 
After returning from the war he breaks into 
songs of the glory of Khomijong (also khon- 
giom) battle because the situation drives him 
into song and because the emotions of heart— 
rending scences can be intensified by reciting 
the ballad. It is for this reason that the 
manner of narrating the Khomjang war has 
the true character of Manipuri heroism and 
patriotic sentiments. The song reflects the 
anti-British feelings and hypocrisies of 
Shahibs. Khomjong parva is a kind of histo- 
rical ballad with considerable lengths and 
fits. It can be dated since it is composed 
immediately after the war. Of course there 
are certain inaccuracies in details. 


We have later a number of Khomjong 
parva subjects, the most important of which 
are those historical ballads such as the insta- 
Ilation of the sacred image of Govindaji and 
marriage of Sija Lairoibi with the lord, the 
capture of elephant in Tekhoo (Assam) by 
king Joysinha (1/63-1798), birth of Prince 
Pamheiba afterwards Garibniwa Maharaj 
(1709-438). Zilla Dacbar (king Chandrakirti’s 
Darbar with the British in Cachar), Demar- 
cation of the boundaries of Manipur under 
king Gambhir Singh (1825-34) Chandrakirti 
(1850-86), Seven hears’ devastation of Mani- 
hur on account of Burmese invasion(1818-23), 
Kheda or capture of elephants by the kings, 
King Joysinha’s fight with the Burmese etc. 
The historical bullads can be easily dated. 
This tradition is ever growing in Manipuri 
Society and other subjects were also sung by 
important Ojhas. The Leirols (the accounts 
of flowers), Moirang Kangleirol (the Epics 
ani history of Moirang) portions of Hindu 
epic such as the Ramayana andl the Maha- 
bharat, the love story of Mainu Pemcha, the 
legends of Thambalnoo and Pangallanganubi 
(self-sacrifice of a girl named Thambalnu and 
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of Muslim woman, Langabubi for satisfying 
the Angry water deity-Wambaren a common 
superstition of old Manipur), Osmail Thambal 
(marriage of Thambal a Manipuri lady after 
embracing Islam for her lover Osmail) are 
very popular among the masses. 


The ballad is rooted to be cultural tradi- 
tion of the 19th and 20th centuries of Mani- 
pur and formed an integral part of social life. 
It was a production of Manipuri Vaishnava 
Society. The metres adopted by the Ojhas 
are on the lines of Vaishnava payars. The 
songs are characterised by Sanskrit, Bengali 
and Brajabuli expressions and prayers. The 
manner of beating the Dholak and singing 
the themes was undoubtedly the result of 
assimilation of various musical traditions such 
as Nata, Kirtan, Manoharsahi,Bangla kirtans 
Hindustani music and even of early folk 
songs. They have extensive training in 
them. 


The Ojhas have their poetic or creative 
power. A large number of male or female 
singers served the Society at any time with 
their works or compositions. It can be per- 
formed in solo or duet. They are given 
enough remuneration in view of their contri- 
bution to the growth of billal songs The 
singers make use of simple traditional Meitei 
dress. 


With the emergence of great exponents 
in their field of specialisation like late Kh. 
Cha-oba Singh in Ramayan, Late Kulichaoba 
Singh in the love themes of Moirang and 
description of Kombirei (Iris species) flower, 
H Maungoljao Singh in the lores of Moirang, 
Wangu Khongnang in the lore of flowers. 
Ibeni Devi in Sitavanavasa, Zilla Durbar. 
This type of ballad is still a living force. 


Thabal chongbi ballad—This ballad js 
performed by a chief singer iin the courtyard 
or open air space shortly after sunset during 
the Holi (Dol yatra festival) of Phalguna/ 
March-April. In the old tradition, young 
men and women form a circle by Joining 
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hands. They echo the words of the singer 
who stands on the centre of the circle. The 
singer starts with the words Haribola (Hail 
to Hari) and sings the ballads for 5 or 6 days 
only. The participants repeat the song in a 
chorus till the movement of the dance pro- 
gresses. The ballads of Khamba and Thoibi, 
other themes of Moirang, king Joysinha’s 
fight with the Burmese and his loss, stories 
of Radhakrishna, Rama and Chaitanya are 
recited by the singer with or without the 
dholak. Other ballads of Pre-Vaishanvism 
such as Kei-yen (two gods namely Sanamahi 
and Pakhamgba and the former’s attempt to 
attack the latter) Creation stories, etc. are 
also included. This feature of ballad singing 
in the moon-lit dance is fast dssappearing in 
most of the dances. It has been swept away 
by expensive band parties and modern arra- 
ngements. 


Political movements in Manipur such 
as the agitation for the Legislative assembly 
and the Satyagraha movements of all parties 
for the statehood did not inspire the poets or 
writers to compose songs and ballads of the 
leaders or martyrs in modern period. But 
satirical dramas and songs reflecting the poli- 
tical conditions are not scanty. The recital 
of pena and Khomjong parva varieties have 
survived the change of time in a manner that 


surprises us, ° 


The ballad of Numit Kappa (shooting 
of the the sun)—Thers were two sons, one 
shining at day-time and another all nightlong. 
The people had no rest as they had to work 
day and night. Bving angry, a lazy but 
spirited man named Khwai Nungjengba piba 
shot by his arrow Tao-huireng, the elder son 
(a kind of star) shining in the night. The 
poisoned arrow simply hit the horse as a 
sequel of which the elder son fell from the 
sky. The younger son became panic-stricken 
at the attack of his elder brothcr and hid 
himself in a cave near Pakhangbas’ place. The 
whole world was dark. At last at the advice 


of ten gods, goddess Panthoibi persuaded him 
to come out and shine as before. Different 
hymns addressed to the Sun-god by different 
clans are found in the body of the ballad. 


The ballad of Khamba and Thoibi- 
khamba was the son of the hero of Moirang. 
After the death of parents in his infancy his 
sister Khamnu brougot him up by doing 
menial work Princess Thoibi was the neice 
of the king of Moirang. Both the king and 
Yubraj Chingkhuba had no male issue. Thoibi 
met Khamba by chance and fell in love with 
each other. But the love affair was vitiated 
by Nongban Khongyamba, the son of an 
influential and rich officer of Moirang. Being 
the favourite fighter of the king he won over 
Thoibi's father to his side and made a joint 
attack on the life of poor Khamba and tied 
him to the leg of the royal elephant. He 
is left in the bazar. He was lowever saved 
by Thoibi from e supernatural dream that she 
dreamt in time by the grace of goddess 
Panthoibi. In course of time Khamba came 
round. The king of Moirang is pleased at 
the heroism of Khamba in catcring the wild 
bull, his winning the race and offering good 
flowers to the presiding Deity of Moirang, 
1, e. Thangjing. Chingkhuba, the father of 
Thoibi exiled her to Kabaw (Burmese area) 
for her disobedience. The Yubaraj excused 
her after three months and advised Nongban 
to receive her in the return journey. EFlabo- 
rate preparations were made my Nongban. 
But priness Thoibi feigned illness by her trick 
and riding on the horse of Nangban came to 
Khamba’s house. Nangban made a false 
charge against Khamba alleging that Khamba 
abducted Thoibi The case was tried by the 
king and the noble of Moirang. At last they 
decided to give Thoibi to any one who could 
kill a tiger at Khoierentak. Nongban was 
killed by the tiger while Khamba captured it. 
Khamba married princess Thoibi after these 
severe trials and proved that they were 
divine lovers. Shortly after this, Khamba 
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tasted the fidelity of his wife and had ente- 
red his house in disguise but Thoibi true to 
her love for chosen mate killed him with a 
spear. She committed suicide then and there. 
The episode is supposed to have taken place 
during the rule of Meitei king Loyamba 
(1074-1122 A. D.) 


The echo which this romantic story leaves 
behind in the Meitei mind resembles a single 
but endless sigh. Their heroic deeds and ideals 
have got a firm hold in their mind. To this 
day their story is related in the celebrated 
songs of Pena, Khomjong—parva etc. The 
creative harpers composed a series of smaller 
ballads such as Keiphaba (catching of tiger), 
Shamukhongdayetpa (tying of Khamba to the 
feet of Royal elephant) and Loikum-Loika 
(Thoibi’s period of exile in Kabaw). 


Some of the songs describe the places, 
plants, tribes etc, One song runs thus :— 
“Oh beloved ! come being the bird of the day 
and the fire-fly of the deep hours of night.” 


Govinda Nirupan (The installation of 
the image of Sri Govindaji)—Many ballads 
were composed about king Jaysingh of which 
we find mention in the written manuscripts 
and religious beliefs of Manipuri Vaishnavas. 
The following relates to the installation of 
the image of Sri Govindaji. 


At the instance of Khelemba, the king of 
Moirang, the Burmese attacked Manipur and 
defeated King Jaysingh who fled to the 
Ahom court. Manipur came into the possess- 
ion Khelemba as vassal of Burma. Khelemba 
sent his men with a letter to Swargadeo 
Rajeswar (the king of Assam) saying that 
the fugitive was an imposter and must bz 
killed. The Ahom court asked king Jaysingh 
to touch the tusks of a wild elephant in 
big enclosures. King Jaysingh had a dream 
vision in which Krishna consoled him that 
he will tame the elephant. The Lord asked 
the king to adore His divine form on 
elephant’s back with the offering of beads 


and fan. He would remain growing asa jack 
fruit tree in the Vasmukba hill and asked the 
king to prepare the image out of the tree, 
King Jaysingh with his training of sports and 
elephant-taming stood the elephant ordeal 
and proved to the Ahom king that he was 
true to the royal blood of Manipur. 


After regaining the throne he set out for 
the Vasmukhba hill (18 miles south east of 
Imphal) with the belp of Pandits and artists. 
The image of Sri Govindaji alongwith other 
images was carved out of the jackfruit tree, 
The image was complete on Friday 12th 
Hiyangei/October-November in the auspi- 
cious hour in 1776. On the occasion of the 
installation ceremony of Shri Govindaji 
(on llth Mera/September-October) he 
dedicated the first Manipuri Rasa dance to 
the Lord with his own daughter Vimbabati 
Manjuri as Radha. King Jayasingh and his 
daughter composed prayer songs which are 
sung and medidated upon by the Manipuri 
Vaishnavas all through the year. Vimbabati 
Manjuri is the Mirabai of Manipur and 
adopted the nayak nayika abhava. The story 
goes that she succeeded in wedding Shri 
Govindaji by the wish of her father. The 
king and his daughter dedicated themselves 
to the service of Shri Govindaji. She came to 
be known as Shee jalairoibi (the princes who 
is in the leagued with the Lord.)% 


The ballad of Tekendrajit and the great 
tight with the British in 1981 is recorded 
below. 


On August 13th, 1891 were hanged Bir 
Tekendrajit, crownprince, a great warrior 
ot Manipur and Thangal General, the long 
experienced administrator for waging war 
against the British crown and murdering the 
British Officers (Chief Commissioner of 
Assam and his companions) after a severe 
fighting. Many warriors and Generals such 
as Paona Brajabashi, Yaiskul Lakpa,Chinglen- 
sana and Wangkheimeiraba, etc, were killed 
in the series of battles. When the hanging of 
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the warriors was done all the people of the 
land were in deep mourning. Several ballads 
were composed and sung by the Manipuri 
Cihas in Khomjaong parva style by the time 
of the occurrence of the events leading to 
1891 war with the British Government. 


Technical feature of the Manipuri ballads 


The ballads in their forms were composed 
extempore by the Asheibas and handed down 
from generation to generation. The versions 
and narrations vary from singer to singer and 
from place to place as may be illustrated 
trom the Moirang Epics and the account of 
the Ningthouja Kings. The ballads have not 
so far been collected and published in the 
systematic forms. But the themes of love and 
war which were the basis of elaborate ballads 
have been reduced to writing since early 
times The practice of transforming oral 
poetry into written ones does not date 
further back than the introduction of prir- 
ting press in Manipur. In recent times, Late 
Poet H. Anganghal Singh. (1892-1943) has 
composed a poem (an epic) of 39,000 lines on 
Khamba and Thoibi in blank verse style.6 He 
was greatly helped in this epoch making 
composition by late Manickchand Singh, the 
noted pena balladist of Manipur. 


Characteristics of modern ballad are 
applied in the following paras though the 
attempt is not exhaustive. (1) Invocation : 
The Manipuri code enjoins the chanting of 
hymns and homage to Sanamahi (the creator, 
tutalary deity of the Meities) Pakbhangba 
(the divine ancestor and destructive aspect 
of god), t anthoibi (the goddess of love), the 
presiding deities of villages and ten directions 
before the actual performance of pena ballads. 
Later the Manipuri Vaishnava created the 
tradition of invoking Vaishnava gods and 
goddesses such as Shri Govindaji, Siva,Durga, 
Chaitanya in Khomjong parva and Thabal 
chongbi This illustration in Thabal Chongbi 
very well substantiates the Sabhas Vandana 
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(social courtesy) ‘Nobles ani heroes present 
here, Nor capable person wanting, while I 
am as little as any thing, Little knowledge of 
Shri Hari do I possess. I do not go beyot.d 
Khurai, (a part of Imphal); In search of 
lotty Ideals, Nor doI go beyond Wangkhei 
(an eastern part of Imphal), To sing and 
culture, grand is the Sabha, Great is the 
Nature of Hari ; Do not find fault with me 
for ommissions and commissions, that I may 
do in my work.” 


(2) Refrain—the ballads have close asso- 
ciations with dance and music and refrain 
has its impression for emphasis. Refrain plus 
some inner meaning ingrained in it has been 
very much employed by the Penasingers in 


describing the attributes of gods and 
goddesses. 
(3) Division into fits—The balladists 


employ it in longer cases according to their 
convenience. It is also relative to the text of 
the ballad. The ballad of Vir Taken drajit is 
divided into the following fits : (a) His 
quarrel with his step brother, prince paka, 
(b) Kameson Hatpa (killing of the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam and his party), (c) 
The March of the Monipuri’s under Yaiskul 
Lakpa, (d) The march of Manipuri force 
under Manjor Paona Brajabasi and (e) The 
fall of Khomjong war field in our history. 


(4) Repetition of phrases, line and 
passages : Repetition of polite or supplicating 
words or phrases (addressed to the king by 
the subject) is abundantly found in the Epics 
of Morang. Recurrent lines and passages are 
abundant in the songs for purposes of intensi- 
fication of the narrative. The technique of 
incremental repetition is not much known to 
the bards of Manipur. 


Another peculiarity is that the singers 
have frequent use of the same words in 
different languages ; a mixture of Bengali, 
Sanskrit, Hindi and Manipuri expressions 
such as Kalgi samay Matam (Time) Saym 
Kanhai Sakhenba, Brajagi Ningthou Mapari 
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(Shyam Kanhai the finex looking the son of 
the king of Vraja). It implies that Manipur 
is the meeting point of several people. By the 
time of the composition of the ballads, 
different people who called the same thing 
by different names had lived side by side. 


) 


Khomjong Parva ballads with the help of 
three words in every line or in the form of 
couplets and quatrain. As has been shown 
above that two peculiar metrical forms of 
Hepli. i. e. Hepli pabot and Hepli Thangli 
arc used by the pena singers, the like of which 


is not found elsewhere. 7/7 matras (moras) 
are basic to Manipuri pena songs. A very 
footstep of Hepli (metre) was either of 7 or 8 
syllables and was marked by a pause after 
the 4 or 5 syllables according to W. Yumjao 
Singh, a noted Manipuri scholar and indol- 
gist. E.g. ‘‘Chingna Koina Panshaba, Haona 
Koina Panngakpa” (of circles of hills all 
around, That stand on defence lines, The 
tribal brothers on the hills, stand for guard). 


(5) The form of Manipuri ballad poetry : 
The ballads are irregularly composed ; some 
are in prose while some are in verse. But 
most of the books of early Manipur appeared 
to be written in verse as higher forms of 
expression and thought. They are more of 
sound and musical verse though they are not 
always rhymed in the modern sense, The 
rhythmic flow of music and its appeal to the 


ear can be seen plentifully in them. 
‘The aspect of instrumental music raises 


problems about those of notation, raga and 
talas which would require elaborate treat- 
ment. The words of pena and dholok are 
obtained by the various ways of handling 
them. Important talas used in Khomjong 
parva are Chautal (12 matras), Chhouka 
(8 matras), Kaharwa (8 matras) Ektal) 
(12 matras), Sulphak (10 matras}, Charital 
and innumerable thekas (drum phrases). 


Rhymes, alliteration and assonance of 
words are in use as the purpose of composi- 
tions and recitals. In some of the songs of 
3 line stanzas, every word ending the third 
line has ‘‘se” as its last syllable; similarly 
“d4e’’ or ‘“‘o” has been employed for some 
verses. 


Attempts have been made by some modern 
writers to compose the Thabal Chongbi and 


REFERENCES 


1. The information is gathered from H. Mangoljao Singh, one of the greatest living 
khomjong parva singers of Manipur in a personal communication. His field of specia- 
lisation is the Epic of Moirang with special reference to the story of Khomba and 
Thoibi. 

2. The nearness to the King of Manipur and his pena Loisang (Institution of Pena) is 
aptly shown by the use of these crnaments and precious dhotis. These are the products 
of Meitei workmanship and the king was the solc authority to award them to the 
pena singers. 

3. The people used to listen to the penas and Khomjong parvas of the noted harpers for 
some minutes as per the weckly programmes of A. 1. R., Imphal. The question per- 
taining, whether the delegates prefer to consider the ancient ballad in terms of 
Hindustani ragas and talas or as in traditional forms, some orthodox Ojhas preferred 
to keep the pena ballad in its original form. The above talas are successfully 
attempted by some Manipuri Artists of A. I. R , Imphal in their Seminar papeis and 
demonstrations in connection with the above mentioned Seminars. 
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Tradition of Folk Music and Dance in Orissa 


The folk music and dance, the most subtle 
art forms, the expression of inner-most 
experiences of human mind through the senses 
and emotions, the manifestation of cosmic 
activities in Hinduism, symbolising the 
powers of creation, preservation and destru- 
ction, the chief forms of religious expression, 
excelling all other forms of art, such as 
sculpture, painting, architecture, on the 
whole, the mirror of culture are as old 
as the civilization and constitute an 
integral part of it. Dance and Music two 
adjunct parts of a constituent whole, co-eval 
with each other, continue to flourish as 
the living art since the dawn of reflection. 


Music and dance although analagous in 
many respects to that of other arts are 
wholly distinct from them. Each form of art 
no doubt has its own merits, but music is 
considered the best of all, because of its art- 
excelling quality. In this context the remark 
of Prof. Macfarren in comparing the art of 
Music with other form of art appears to be of 
great importance. “Whereas literature, 
whether in verse or prose, describes or states 
emotions or perceptions, or impressions, 
whereas sculpture imitates the outward 
forms of animated beings, and physiologi- 
cally, cither in the face, or to speak more 
broadly, in the moulding attitude of the 
entire figure, displays personal character and 
the effect of passion upon it, whereas painting 
vitalizes with colour the forms of sculpture, 
and extends its range of subjects from ani- 
mate to inanimate nature; and whereas 
acting adds speech to the written words of 
the dramatists and enforces or even quali- 
fies their meaning by vocal inflexion, and 
illustrates it by changeful gesture, thus 
giving mobility of life to the forms of 


Dr. KH. C, Das 


sculpture and painting; music embodies the 
inward feelings of which all these other arts 
can but exhibit the effect......In the matter 
of expression also, architecture may be comp- 
ared with music in the earlier stages of its 
development, since representing and also 
prompting a general ilea of solemnity, or 
grandeur, or gaiety, but music left architect- 
ure far behind when, in later times, it 
assumed the power of special, individual and 
personal utterance of every variety of 
passion. The indefiniteness of musical 
expression furnishes no argument that music 
is cxpressive, but is one of the qualities that 
places it on the highest level of art-excellence, 
enabling it to suggest still more than it 
displays, and to stimulate the imagination 
of the writers as much as to exercise that of 
the artists’? 


It has already been mentioned that music 
originated with the growth of civilization. 
In Indian context music constitutes singing, 
drumming and dancing. The history of Music 
goes back to the pre-vedic period is not 
earlier. This has been substantiated by the 
archaeological evidences brought to light in 
the excavation of proto-history and prehi- 
storic sites at Mohenjodaro and Harappa. 
The excavation of these two sites revealed 
several bronze and terracotta figurines, some 
in dancing posture and the pipe or of flute, 
which indicate the prevalence of music and 
dance in those days . Music in Primitive 
Stage of Indian Civilization, comprised the 
plain and simple songs accompaniel by 
musical instruments and were attuncd to 
nature or to the creator, God . The primitive 
men had realised the prevalence of a greater 
power, the ordainer of the universe and 
found solace in communicating to him his 
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feelings of sorrows and sufgerings, peace and 
prosperity through the medium of simple 
rhythem. They initated pleasing and char- 
ming sounds of the birds and animals and 
shaped them with their own tune and words. 


In the primitive society religion, magic 
and music were incextricably mixed and 
hence the dance and songs were of religious 
or ceremonial in character. The primitive 
man for accompaying music and dance envol- 
ved crude musical instrument Mac-Culloch 
remark is considered important. He says, 
“As the instances among peoples without 
musical instruments would seem to show, 
instruments of percussion-some form of the 
drums, which is well-nigh universal—may have 
been invented first. Stringed instruments 
probably came next—the hunters bow, as 
with the Damavas, being easily convertible 
into a primitive form of these. Wind 
instruments, atleast in their more elaborate 
forms were were probably invented last ”? 
While discussing about the three stages of 
development of Music J.F. Rowbothan 
opines that each stage is characterised by a 
separate class of instruments. ‘‘Instruments of 
percussion are supposed to be oldest, wind 
instruments of the next in order of time and 
and civilisation and string instruments the 
latest invention of every separate race.”’? 


The history of music reveals that the 
Bhumi-Dundubhi or the drum curved on the 
earth in the form of pit covered with the 
skin of the wild animals was the earliest form 
of musical instrument prevalent among the 
primitive tribes. This type gave rise to 
Dundubhi or Drum. The other primitive 
percussion instruments were Vanda vadya, 
Panava, Puskara etc. which were later on 
evolved to pakhoaws, Dholaka, Tabla, Mar- 
dala etc. Varieties of Veena made of bamboo 
and wood, some fitted with gut strings, some 
in the shape of bow were in use in those days. 
The evidence of pipes or flutes made of 
bamboo, wood or bone was noticed in the 
Mohenjadaro and Harappan cultures. 


) 


The vedic period marked a phenomenal 
development in the field of music. The 
sacred hymnal music was known as Samagana 
consisting of four different types such as, 
Gramageva (song in villages), Aranyageya 
(song in the forests), Uthageya (contempla- 
tine) and Uhyageya mystic). Gradually folk 
music was included into it. The next stage 
of epoch-making development in the later 
vedic period was marked by Gandharva gana 
based on Samagana. Bharata Muni in his 
treatise Natya Sastra systematised the preva- 
lent music which is considered to bez the mile 
stone in the history of Music in India. He 
classified the music into margin (classical) and 
Desi (popular music). Bharata experimented 
the Jati Ragas and Srutis in Veena. Matanga 
and many of his contemporaries in the 6th 
century A. D. introduced three types of 
Bhasa Ragas (subordinate melodies) and regi- 
onal forms of music into the system already 
developed earlier. The phases of development 
occured during the period from 6th to 12th 
century A. D, were crystalised in the Sangita 
Ratnakar of Saranga Deva in the 13th 
century, systematising clearly forms and divi- 
sions of classical Raga, musical styles, voices, 
rhythms, dance, alapa, which are considered 
to be invaluable in the treatment of Praba- 
ndhagana. It was after Saranga Deva the 
classical music of India was divided into two 
systems— Hindustani and Karnataka, the 
first one was distributed in north India and 
the second one in South India. These two 
systems of classical music embellished with 
Ragas and Talas continued to exist in India 
alongwith folk music. 


History of dance in India is as old as the 
music, because both evilently vie together in 
a constituent whole. The Natya Sastra of 
Bharata clearly indicates that drama and 
acting are considered inseparable from dance 
and music. They go hand in hand, and 
hence are intér-dependent. The Indian cla- 
ssical dances through the process of evolution 
assumed different classical forms such as, 
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Bharat Natyam, Kathak, Kathakali, Odisi, 
Kuchipudi etc. and numerous forms of folk 
dances based on folk traditions. 


It can be speculated from the history of 
classical music and dance that the individuals 
or the groups specialised in music or dance 
synthesized and universalised the prevalent 
diverse folk-traditions. ‘‘It appears that such 
creative systematisation of musical forms also 
stimulated the scholars with musical taste 
to build up a theoretical base of Grammar 
of music. Panini, the famous scholar of 
Sanskrit Grammar also contributed to the 
development of the theory of Indian classical 
music. The universal appeal of Indian classi- 
cal music perhaps lies in the fact that the 
principles underlying the building up of 
classical music are derived from diverse 
sources of spontaneous popular creation of a 
variety of ethnic groups in India”. * 


All the theoreticians and composers of 
Indian classical music like Bharata, Sarang- 
deva, Matanga, Somanath, have incorporated 
in their treatises various aspects of folk 
music. Although it is difficult to trace 
historirally the stages of evolution of folk 
music it is obvious that it had preceded what 
we may call marga sangita. Matanga in his 
Brihaddesi remarks that Ragas made up of 
four notes are not marga sangit and hence 
are prevalent among wild tribes such as, 
Savara, Pulinda, Kirata, Balilika, Dravida 
etc. This clearly proves that folk music and 
dance of the non-Aryan tribes were preva- 
lent in India before the advent of the 
Aryans. 


By way of dealing with the subject I deem 
it necessary to discuss in short the basic 
characteristics of folk music and dance which 
evidently distinguish themselves from what 
we may term classical music and classical 
dance. Folk music in Encyclopaedic term is 
the traditional music of a people, normally 
living in oral tradition i.e., it is taught and 
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learnt by words of mouth without the use of 
written music. Normally it is the music of 
the rural groups and even though some folk 
music is found in urban centres, it is usually 
music of rural origin used by recent migrants 
to a city. Songs may be new compositions 
but their style and characters are usually 
typical of older materials. It bears on it the 
mark and character of communal growth. 
Major part of the folk music is associated 
with such activities as work, games, dances, 
religious and secular ceremonies and some 
part exists simply for the entertainment of 
and enjoyment by performer and listner. It 
is usually the music of relatively uneducated 
andi unsophisticated strata of the society. It 
embodies in it the sister arts of folk poctry 
and folk music and dancing. ° 


There isa great variety of characteristic 
regional folk music distributed over different 
parts of India. A folk song exists not in 
one particular standard form as does an opera 
but in many variants that have been deve- 
loped through the process of oral tradition. 
Folk music preserves the tradition longer 
than the sophisticated music. 


Folk dance similar to that of folk music is 
the traditional dancing of the common people, 
a reflection of their culture. In its usual 
sense, the term refers to the communal dances 
that the folk do for pleasure. Most folk 
dances are ritual in character meant to con- 
trol or propitiate the god or spirit. Many 
folk dances are stylised versons of the move- 
ments derived from the various forms of 
work. Some of the folk dances provied 
pleasure and opportunity for courtship. ° 


In short, folk music and dance are more or 
less an expression of the feeling of the comm- 
unity as a whole. Some of tke forms are 
traditional, some relate to seasons of the year 
and nature, and some deal with gods and 
goddesses of the community and some relate 
to agricultural ~operations, huntings. The 
theme of folk songs normally comes from 
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every day life of the community, their joy 
and sorrow, hope and despire, feeling and 
and imagination, love and sufferings, This 
pattern is more or less universal. ” 


These characteristic features of folk dance 
and music are greatly influenced by natural 
environment, climate, topography and cultu- 
ral phenomena. The dance and music of the 
plains are comparatively much milder in 
expression than hilly or jungle area where 
the dominant feature is the enactment of the 
roles of tigers, wolves and elephants. It is 
necessary to protect folk people from the wild 
animals. 


“In India, owing to the diversity of the 
climate and topography charactsristic pecu- 
liatities are evinced in individual Indian 
dances. In Manipur dance, for example, are 
many abrupt sittings and vigrous swaying of 
the upper portion of the body with the arms 
stretched upwards. Manipur is a mountain- 
ous country, whose hills are clad with mighty 
forests, subject to the violence of frequent 
storms, which vigorously agitate the trees and 
often even uproot them. The abrupt sittings 
symbolise the uprooting of the trees, and the 
agitated movement of the body from the 
waist upwards is a figure of the swaying of 


the trees.” € 


It may be mentioned here that folk music 
and dance as other forms of art receive their 
greatest inspiration from religion. In the 
folk societies religion and magic are inextri- 
cably mixed with all other cultural aspects. 
Hence most of the dance form and subject 
matter of songs are ritualistic in nature. 


With this at the background I focus my 
attention in the discussion of folk music and 
folk--dances of Orissa. Here it may be made 
r that the folk tradition of music and 


clea | 
State is so numerous and 


dance in this 
complex in nature as other aspects of culture 
such art and architecture, embodied in the 
galaxy of temples erected Pduring along span 
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of one thousand years, religion —jainism, 


Buddhism, Saivism, Saktism, Vaisnavism 
examplified in icons associated with the 
attendant philosophies, the folk religion 


magnified in local shrines in the shape of 
pieces of stones, wood, trees, mountains and 
in other natural phenomena as associated with 
vast mass of legends, myths, songs, etc. 
literature enmassed in inscriptions and 
manuscripts and in recent years in printed 
books, and other aspects of culture, that my 
attempt will be sketchy rather than popular 
exhaustive or comprehensive. 


The folk culture of Orissa is as ancient as 
its culture : We have the archaeological 
evilences to prove its continuity since Ist 
century B.C. if not earlier. The musical panel 


~- inthe Ranigumpha in Udayagiri belonging 


to the period of Mahameghabahan Kharavela 
depicting a dance performance by a lady 
accompanied by musical instruments played 
by other ladies and observed by the “king and 
queen. The dancing figures of various styles 
in the ternples of Vaital, Mukteswar,Rajarani 
and Lingaraj at Bhubaneswar, in Jagannath 
temple at Puri, and numerous figures of 
different stature in the temple of Konark 
along with varieties of musical instruments 
—percussion, wind and string which are still 
prevalent in the folk societies of Orissa, are 
some of the examples to show the antiquity 
of folk music and dance in Orissa. The 
present day performance of Odisi, and some 
folk dances are nothing but the variants of 
old styles exhibited in the monuments. The 
continuity of these art forms is further 
substantiated by the -inscriptional evidences. 
The introduction of music and dance in the 
temple services, earliest of which being in the 
temple of Brahmeswar at Bhubaneswar conti- 
nuing later on in the temples of Sovaneswar 
near Niali on Prachi valley, and in the Sri 
Jagannath temple at Puri (which in course of 
time came to be popularly known as ‘“‘Deva- 
dasi’’)is an indication of close relation of music 
and dance and expression of deep aesthetic 
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sense of Orissan people. The master crafts- 
man of Orissa while exhibiting their dexte- 
rous skill, masterly ingenuity, needlework, 
fineness in stone, not leaving even an inch 
blank, have depicted the entire universe 
around them. Thus, a complete temple is 
evidently a complete picture of the culture 
of the particular period. The temple 
architecture all through the ages, marks the 
exhauberance of sensuous figures, amorous 
couples, Nayikas, in seductive poses in the 
state of beatitude and poise which can 
definitely be taken as various poses of the 
dances prevalent in then societies. The 
present day music and dance therefore owe 
their origin to the past. How far the present 
variants stick to the original forms is 
difficult to ascertain. However, on the basis 
of available data, based on the works done by 
others the author’s attention is focussed on 
some of the popular torms prevalent in Orissa 
which I think a birds eyeview of the vast 
multitude. 


In folk society of Orissa dance and music 
is intermingled with each other. Discussion 
on one aspect will normally cover the other. 
The folk music and dance of Orissa may be 
classified into four sections. A— Religions, B. 
— Secular, C.— Ceremonial and occasional, D 
—Martial The dances and music under the 
section‘ Religious’are normally associated with 
deities or cults. Sometimes they are designated 
after the name of particular deity or the 
festival attached to it. The themes of social 
performances are semi-religious and connected 
with seasonal festival. The ceremonial songs 
and dances are in many cases, litlle more than 
a casual periodic diversion and so on.But these 
ctill retain the early characters. The festivals 
and ceremonies associated with them provide 
clue to the pristine significance. The dances 
and music belonging to the catagory martial 
or heroic in character are not so wide spread 
as other forms but are limited to tribes men 
of the remote hills and forests. It is not 
possible to place a particular form exclusively 
in any of these majn sections, as most of 


them, though predominently religious, or 
secular in character, bear many traces of 
other things. 


Music and dance of Orissa I intend to 
discuss will more or less come under the 
above noted catagories. 


A. RELIGIOUS 


1. Danuda Nata 


The Danda Nata and the festival are 
are associated with the cult of Siva and 
Gauri who although, almost the same in the 
folk conception as the sophisticated society, 
the methods of worship, ritualistic pattern 
and religious cermonies are absolutely 
different. Originally a non-Vedic deity, Siva 


‘curved out a predominent position in the 


Brahmanical pantheon leaving the folk bias 
to his originators and the propitiators in the 
folk society. Historically it may not be 
possible to elicite the origin of this particular 
cult and festival but sociologically it may be 
ascertained that when Saivism became a state 
religion particularly, during Somavamsi 
period under the Royal patronage, the low 
caste people were debared from the Brahma- 
nical rituals and entry in the Saivite temples. 
A story with regard to the origin of danda 
nata, prevalent in the folk community relates 
that a boy of seven years old named Madhuri 
was practising Yoga under a guru (precept) 
in Naimisaranya. After acquiring different 
aspects of magic such as stambhana, Mohana, 
Uchhatana etc, he engrossed himself in their 
practical applications and altogether forget 
to look for the precept. The precept was 
very much annoyed and chestised him cruely. 
The boy in turn retaliated by application of 
magical rites such as like tire worship 
through the medium of deep penance resul- 


ting in the burning of the body of the 
precept. The other ascetics, saved him 
(precept) by aprlying white magic and 


bereved the boy of the magical qualities and 
kept it “hidden in the Kailas mountain. In 
Kaliage, Nandi and Bhrukuti, the attendants 
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of Siva introduced the Yoga with tandav 
dance. The story reveals that danda-nata 
isa part of Suddhachara dharma (pure 
religion), but is meant for the uplifting the 
down trodden people.’ "? 


The down troiden untouchables reconti- 
nued to resort to their old cult and introdu- 
ced the festival which is popularly known 
as Danda literally meaning pole. The pole 
represents the God Siva and the dance, songs 
and the physical feats are the means to 
appease Him. With the passage of time the 
festival gained wide celebrity among all the 
castes and the family members of Siva-Gauri- 
Ganesh and Kartika were associated and 
evoked with hymns. 


The performers of the danda-nauta in total 
13 in number are known as Bhaktas and Pata 
Bhakta. The leader of the group observes 
austerity for twenty one days depending on 
light fool, mentally and physically prepared 
for severe exercises such as fire walking, 
walking on the sharp swords etc.° The group 
moves from village to village to render their 
performances. Peosle have the belief that 
propitiation to danda will bring them prospe- 
rity and peace and free them from diseases 
and sufferings. 

This ritual dance and festival are specifi- 
cally performed on the last day of the month 
of Chaitra (April). The rituals are followed 
by dance performance. The dancer dressed 
with multicoloured skirt an1l tight fitting 
shirts of local design dances with danda 
attached on his back and with a piece of 
cloth holding in front in his both hands. He 
begins his dance with the invocatory verses 
accompained by Dhol and Mahuri 31° The 
first prt of the dance known as parba dance 
is followed by other items. A group of young 
boys dressed as girls enters the arena, sing 
songs and dance. 

The performer who enters the arena of the 


middle is known as Vinakaria or tute player, 
the title so derived from the word Vina, he 


holds. He is called the principal dancer and 
as he dances and sing songs of praise to the 
deities the little bells attached to his Vina 
tinkled in harmony. This part of dance is 
notable for its diversity of steps. The last 
in the group of dancers is locally known as 
thetal who dressed himself as a woman. He 
is associated with few other dancers. Finally 
the whole group of dancer dance and sings 
songs enacting episodes from Ramayan, 
Mahabharata and Puranas. Each dancer 
plays one of the roles in the story. On the 
whole, this performance has developed into a 
dance drama. In the opinion of Enakshi 
Vhavnani, ‘‘danila nata, a synthesis of pure 
dance, song and drama may well be compared 
to the traditional Jatras.” 3! This variety 
prevalent in Sambalpur area is more or less 
the same everywhere with the local varia- 
tions. 


The dancers while performing the dances 
recite songs based on epics aud puranas. In 
some places the accompanying songs are in the 
form of question and answers in typical 
Oriya dialect but all with religious trench. 
The danda nata has a very wider distribution 
in the State of Orissa with concentratron in 
Dhenkanal, Sambalpur, Bolangir, Cuttack 
and Puri districts. This has become a regular 
feature of annual festival in several temples 
such as Bhattarika at Baramba, Chandra- 
sekhar of Dhenkanal, the Hingulai at 
Talcher, Samalai of Sambalpur, the Rankai 
of Hindol, the Gauri of Nayagara, the Gopi- 
nath of Narasinghpur, the Ramachandi of 
Konark etc. Its performance in the precents 
of gods and goddess other than Siva appears 
to be the conventionalisation of the festival. 


This peculiarity of this dance performance 
is that it is limited to men’s only. The physi- 
cal dexterity required in the performance may 
be the reason for elemination of the women 
from the dance. 


2. Chaitighoda Nacha (Horse dance in the 
month of Chaitra) 
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This folk item is connected with tht Sakti 
cult of coastal Orissa confined to the people of 
Kaibartas only. This festival is observed by 
the Kaibartas in the month of Chaitta from 
the fool moon day to eighth day of Vaisakha 
in honour of their caste deity Vasuli devi. 
A horse ridden man with the head of a horse 
well-dressed and trunk built of bamboo, 
dances to the tune of Dhola and Mahuri 
accompanied by songs com sosed by the local 
poets. The dancing party consists of two 
dancers one male and one female, a drumer 
and a piper. The Kaibarta song of Achuta- 
nanda Das, (one of the poets of Pancha 
Sakha group flourished in the sixteenth 
century) is believed to be only religious text 
of the Kaibartas. The origin of this dance 
goes back to the hoary past. It is plausible 
to surmise that Achhutananda systematised 
the prevalent tradition including the worship 
pattern in his said book. 


The origin of horse headed Vasuli, wor- 
shipped by the Kaibartas as recorded in the 
Kaibartapuran, relates that the sleeping got 
on the leaf of the banniyan tree being distur- 
bed by uprising surges created a man who 
held the rudder firmly, keeping the leaf un- 
moved. A giant fish swallowed the newly 
created person. Having been disturbed the 
god caught hold of the fish and tearing its 
belly dragged out Dasa raja who, and his 
descendants became enemies of fishes, They 
lived on fish. The god transformed the leaf 
into a horse and provided a boat to Dasaraja, 
prepared by Viswakarma to cro.s the ocean. 
He made him the king of Ceylon asked him 
to use the horse as his cognisance and the 
boat for trade. Dasaraja became the king of 
Ceylon but the divine horse died on the 
eighth day of Chaitra and took the shape of 
the goddes of wealth and shed bitter tears. 
When the king was surprised and frightened 
at this incident, the God told him that she 
was the goddess Vasuli and he should worship 
her for salvation. 3“ Whatever might be 
the authenticity of the story, it has become 


the part of the tradition in the society of the 
Kaibarta. 


The goddess Vasuli is held very high 
esteem among the Kaibartas. Here it may be 
mentioned that the goddess has a wide distri- 
bution in Orissa, but is considerel to be the 
oldest in Puri where Raja of Puri provided 
land grants for regular worship of the deity. 
Vasuli in many places is taken to be one of 
the manifestations of the Durga and one of 
sixty-four Yoginis. 


The horse dance is very popular and 
attracts a large au .iance. The performing 
group consists of three main characters— 
Riuta, Rautani and the Horse dancer, 
besides the drumer and the piper. The songs 
recited in the performance consists of the 
episode from mythology, Rautani, is Rauta’s 
Co-dancer and Co-singer. 


3. Dasakathia : 


A colourful ani popular performance is 
rendered by two m2:mbers one singer (Gayaka) 
anil the other accompanist (Palia). The very 
word (Dasakathia) is derived from the word 
Das which meins worshipner and Kathi 
means two piece of sticks which produce a 
very sweet sound. This performance is ritu- 
alistic and secular in nature. The performers 
each holding a pair of sticks begin their per- 
formance in chorus with invocatory verses 
composed by the local poets, each one stri- 
king his own sticks in perfect tune, The 
recitation of mythological themes is usually 
at the top of voice hypnotises folk listeners. 
The comment of Sukumar Ray on the perfor- 
mance of Dauskathia appears to be interesting. 
“Hence it may be less musical but more dra- 
matic. The dramatic performance iricludes 
verbose stanzas of various types including 
pauranic episodes mized with manly vigour. 
Luxurious in dress and with turban on head 
and wearing a long luish or silken coat, the 
two dasas create a visual attraction of the 
listeners by their gestures and postures. This 
vocal recital is based on some patterns of 
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tunes of inherent southern rural character. 
The form of inimitable type of music isa 
distinctive contribution of Ganjam district of 
South Orissa. Accentuation of the languages, 
breaking of syllables with notes, rigid pronun- 
ciations indicate a clear fusion of southern 
patterns in Oriya.” 13 


Pala 


Pala, a very popular performance associa- 
ted with the mixed cult of Satyapir, has wide 
distribution in Orissa. Its origin goes back 
to Muslim-Mughal perioi. When assimila- 
tion of Satya Narayan of Hindu pantheon 
with Pir of Muhammadenism, brought about 
a synthetic cult known as Satyapir. This is 
an instance to show the inter change of 
cultural traits between Hinduism and Islam 
resulting in subduing to a great eztent 
the intolerance and anticism of Muslims. As 
a consequence of this fusion the Hindus 
became the disciples of the Muslim guru or 
Fakir adopted worship pattern of some Hindu 
deities ani vice versa. 


Satyanarayan, is an incarnation of Visnu, 
and Pir, is an oldman or precept of Muslims 
who established a religious sect at Persia. 
The Fakir considered to be the incarnation 
of Satyapir, exercised a tremendous influence 
on the common people of Muslim and Hindu 
sects. The propitiation of this deity is inten- 
ded for well-bo>ing of the people. 


A story with regard to the origin of 
Satyanarayan i; recorded in the pala of 
Krishna Haridas. According to this interest- 
ing story, king Maidanab’s virgin daughter 
Sandhyabati while taking a dip in the river, 
saw a flower floating and by smelling it she 
became pregnant. When her parents were 
aware of the fact, they took it a serious 
offence and drove her away. ‘‘Under orders 
from Satyapir still in the womb, Hanila built 
a palace for Sandhyabati where she gave 
birth to a ball of bloody flesh. She threw it 
away into the river. A she tortoise swallowed 
it up, gave birth to Satyapir and went to 


heaven after death. Kusaleswar, the Purohit 
of Mailanab brought bim up with care. One 
day while taking a walk on the bank of the 
river Nur, ‘Satyasir found a manuscript of 
Koran. The Brahmin askel him to keep that 
book in its former place as it should not bz 
touchel by a sacred Brabmin. The body 
argued and concluded that there was no 
difference between a Purana and a Koran. 
Hinluism and Mohammedanism are not 
hostile to each other.” 1+ 


The cult of Satyapir is so popular in our 
culture, the Puranas and popular literature 
profusely mention it and the supernatural 
powers endowed on the deity. 


We have two types of pala in Orissa —the 
Baithaki (sitting) and the Thia (standing). 
The Thia pala is taken to be the developed 
form of danda nata. The group of performers 
consisting of six persons including the Bayak, 
or the drummer (playing on the Mrudanga) 
the chief singer known as Gayaka. The side 
singers with their cymbals sing and dance 
explaining the meaning of the verses to the 
audience. The performance begins with 
invocation to Satyanarayan followed by the 
story of Puranas or epics embellished with 
poems of different poets. The pala songs are 
the compositions of the local poets and 
recited in the appropriate places during the 
performance. 


In pala performance songs of various 
types in differrnt styles predominate the 
dance which on he other hand is the express- 
ion of simple rhythm to the tune of music. 
Pala is normally ritualistic in character and 
is performed on the occasion of worship of 
Satyanarayan but now-a-days it is performed 
on important festive occasions. The perfor- 
mers, be it in an urban area or in the folk 
area, draws a large audience. The interesting 
theme of pala, the lyrical diction of the poets 
exhibited in a charming manner in melodious 
voice, the songs of humour with the use of 
local dialects, the depiction of humorous 
story, the skilful play of mridanga, the 
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charming and colourful dress of Gayak and 
palias make the audience spell bound. 


Patna Jatra 

Patwua jatra, similar to that of pala, is a well- 
known form prevalent among the low caste 
people. The festival of Patuya continues from 
the 23rd day of the month of Chaitra to the 
fifteenth day of Baisakha in honour of Gauri 
or Mangala. This festival dance organised 
in honour of Sarala of Jhankada, Mangala of 
Kakatapur, Charchika of Banki, Cuttack 
Chandi of Cuttack appears to have been 
meant for Sapta goddesses. The Kalisi or 
Saman of the deity is engaged in times of 
epidemic and other natural calamity reminds 
us of the Sakta origin of this festival. 


The Patua’s songs depicts the stories of 
of Ramayana, Mahabharat and Puranas and 
more recently the songs of the medieval and 
modern poets. The simple songs so used is 
called pada bandia and the other type artha 
bandi which is a juggelery of words conveying 
deeper meaning. The traditional musical 
instrument used in the performance is the 
drum but recently mridanga has been adopted 
for the performance of the second type. 
This has recently been influenced by the 
pala. 


6. Karama 

A pastoral dance in honour of the deity 
Karam sani or Karamrani, ritualistic in chara- 
cter appears to be the rhythmic representa- 
tion of the day-to-day agricultueal operations 
of the people of western Orissa. This dance 
type is confined to the Binjhal, Khbharia, 
Kisan and Kol tribes who perform it for 
general well being of the people in the month 
of Bhadrab from the eleventh day of the full 
moon day. The boys and girls proceed to the 
jungle amidst singing and beating drums to 
chep off a branch of Karam or Sal tree and 
to bring the same to a well decorated 
place of the village where the priest locally 
known as Jhankar performs the ritualistic 
aspect such as pouring liquor, offering fowl, 
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sweet meats, etc. The priest while worshipp- 
ing recites the story or legend connected 
with it. This is followed by singing and 
dancing in accompaniment of drum (madal), 
cymbal etc. The dance performance full of 
vigour and energy combined with charm of 
the youth decked with colourful costumes in 
exhuberance of red cloth, sect in peacock 
feathers skillfully designed ornaments made 
of small conch shells, bring the onlookers as 
well as the perfomers toa mood of trance 
and ecstacy. In this dance both men and 
women take part ani continue to engross 
themselves for the whole night. The skillful 
movement of the young boys with mirror in 
hand indicates the traditional pattern of love 
making in course of dancing and singing. The 
dance is porformed sometimes by boys in 
group, sometimos by girls in group and some- 
times both the sexes together. The subject 
matter of songs constitute the description of 
nature, invocation to Karamasani, desires, 
aspiration of people, love and humour. 


“The technique of the Karama dance 
varies a little from tribe to tribe. The Khar- 
ias, Kisans and Oraons dance in a circular 
pattern, where men and women dance  to- 
gether. It is always headed by a leader and 
generally the men at the head of the line. 
Only the best of dancers join in right next to 
or near him. Very young girls and children 
join in at the tail end to learn the steps. 
When the dancing grows fast the dancers of 
the tail end drop out to let the true dancers 
show their skill. The dancers hold hands in 
different ways in different dances. Sometimes 
they simply hold hands and sometimes hands 
are placed on the neighbours waist band or 
are crossed. It is the legs and the feet which 
play the principal part in the dance. The 
dance begins lightly with simple steps for- 
ward and backward,left and right,then gradu- 
ally the steps grow smaller and faster, growing 
more and more complicated, until tbat dance 
reaches its height. Then it goes gradually to 
the first steps as the music leads to give 
dancers rest. The dancers have no special 
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They dance with 
which they wear 


costume for the occasion. 
their usual costumes 
daily,” 26 


7. Dalkbhai 


Dalkhai is one of the most colourful dances 
prevalent among the Binjhal, Saora and 
performed on the occasions of Dashara, Bhai 
jamtia, Phalgun Purnami and other festive 
occassions. It is known as Dalkhai because 
in beginning and end of every stanza the 
word is used as an address to a girl friend. 
The love story of Radha and Krishna, the 
episodes from Ramayan and Mahabharat, the 
description of natural scenery are represented 
through the songs. The dancing and singing 
are confined to the young girls who dance in 
a semicircular pattern while singing songs. 
The accompanying musical instruments such 
as Dhol, Nishan,(a typically giant sized drum 
made of iron case), Tamki (a tiny one sided 
drum 6" in diametrz played by two sticks), 
another one sided drum known as Tasa and 
Mahuri form the rich orchestra, very inspiring 
and vigorous in rhythm. On account of its 
style, theme and performance Dalkhai is basi- 


cally a secular form. 


8. Kedu Dance 


Kedu dance of the Kondhas performed on 
the occasion of Kedu festival is a continuance 
of Meriah festival.The meriah (human) sacri- 
fice of the Kondhs, a notable event in history 
and the most popular tradition of the tribe 
perhars surpassing others,has been substituted 
by Kedu sacritice retaining the other aspects 
of rituals as they were. This dance is ritua- 
listic in character connected with the cere- 
mony in honour of Dharani penu who is beli- 
eved to be the bestower of good fortune, good 
crops, proctector of the people and their live- 
stock. The people have the belief that 
sprinkling of blood and blood stained face of 
Kedu (buffalo) in the turmeric field redden 
the colour of turmeric like blood. In this 
pertormance women dancers standing in a 
semi circle and holding each other in their 
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hands on each other shoulders while the male 
members sing songs and play on the drums 
and flutes. The musical instraments used are 
Dhol, Changu, Nishan and Mahuri and the 
songs in Kui language are mainly devotional. 


9. Puppets 

Puppet dance known as ‘Kandei or 
Sakhi Nata, a rare and unusal type of styli- 
sed indigenous drama and dance based on 
mythological stories, is being performed today 
in various parts of Orissa. The piippets are 
usually the representations of various chara- 
cters and animal of a particular drama. It is 
difficult to speak anything about its origin 
but undoubtedly is an old art. The making 
of dolls with paintings, dresses and orna- 
ments is a typical folk art for the enjoyment 
of people of all categories. Together with 
puppets there evolved another art popularly 
known as the expressive shadow plays which 
has the added advantage of being able to cater 
to large Oriyas. The pupptry of Orissa may 
be classified into three categories, such as 
hand puppets, string puppets, rod puppets, 


Puppetry has a very wide distribution in 
India. The Putlikhel of Bengal, the Kath 
putli of Rajstan, the ‘Bomma Lattam’ (wood 
and cloth string doles) of Tamilnadu and 
puppets shows of Keral, puppet theatre of 
Andhra are cited here as examples. 19 


10 Stick Dance 

This type of dance by men only, corresp- 
onds to the ‘Dandhya Ras of Western India. 
Each of the dancer holling a pair of short 
sticks, sometimes in accompaniment of drum 
or without, sing in chrous, each one hitting 
his own sticks together in perfect timing. 
The leader of the group sings first and other 
follow him. The subject matter of the songs 
is the immortal love story of the Radha and 
Krishna. Complicated pattern of movements, 
striking of the sticks, types of grouping are 
the peculiarities of the dance. Of the various 
types of stick dances prevalent in Orissa, the 
Koisabadi dance of the Gauda caste and 
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Ganda and Bhuyan tribes of the Sambalpur 
districts are important and popular. 


11. Ghumera Dance 


This dance is named after ‘Ghumura’ a 
typical drum made of earthen pitcher with 
long neck covered with the skin of Godhi 
(Reptile). This instrument played by both 
the hands produces a very charming sound. 
Fach of the dancers hangs it on the shoulder 
fastening it tightly around the waist. Other 
musical instruments used in this dance to 
create a tempo, are Nisana, cymbals and 
sometimes a Khol (Mridanga). The dancers 
in the beginning of the performance display 
various rhythms alongwith dancing and they 
stand in a line to follow the invocatory rect- 
tations of the singers. Ghumura is not nor- 
mally played while singing. At the end of 
the songs drums and dance of the drumers 
are seen. The stories from Ramayan, Maha- 
bharat and Puranas constitute the subject 
matter of the songs. Every stanza of the 
song is pursued by a dance piece. This type 
of dance is confined to men only and is distri- 
buted in districts of Kalahands, Bolangir and 
Cuttack. This dance is more colourful in 
Kalahandi than any other place. The dress 
and costumes used by the dancers are similar 
to that of Karma dance. 


According to some legends prevalent in 
Kalahandi, this dance was originally meaat 
for Lankeswari, the presiding deity of 
Junagarh, the old capital fort of Kalahaadi. 
The goildess is believed to be very much atta- 
ched to Ghumura dancing. Sometimes she 
use to go out of the temple in the disguise 
of a girl and take part in the musical perfor- 
mance holding a broom stick decked with 
peacock feather. Gradually this became a 
tradition of Ghumura dance. A palmleaf 
manuscript on Jagmoban Ramayan relates 
that Lankeswari was the presiding deity of 
Lanka, and Ghumura was the war musical 
instrument. Now question arisee as to the 
installation of the deity Lankeswari as the 


presiding deity of Kalahandi. It is very pro- 
bable that the Gangas established Lankeswari 
as their presiding deity. Whatever be the 
origin of Lankeswari she has become the 
popular deity of Kalahandi from village to 
State level and since long Ghumura dance has 
been the part of ritual of Lankeswari and 
gradually spread to general mass. The 
people of Banka caste living in Kalahandi 
are stated to be attached to the royal army 
of the estate and are the expert Ghumura 
players. On account of its wide distribution 
in Kalahandi particularly at dAsurgada, 
Bhawanipatna, Junagada, Laduganga, Daha- 
gan, Koksara, Jayapatna etc. we can surmise 
that this dance was originated in this area. 17 


12. Jhoomar Dance 


This dance type named after the accomp- 
anying jhoomer songs is current among the 
Mabanta and Munda communities of the 
Sundargarh district. Among the Mahantas 
the dance is performed by the men only. 
Among the Mundas the singers who acco- 
mpanying the dancers sing songs ani the 
dancers follow them in chorus in accompani- 
ment of Madal. The Mundas are especially 
experts in this dance particularly in intricate 
foot steps, movement of hip and wrists and 
movement of body. 


13 Dhanu Jatra 


A type of theatrical presentation very 
interesting to the people is prevalent in 
Sambalpur district. In this performance 
subject matter being a part of Krisnalila, the 
river Jira is conceived as the sacred river 
Yamuna, Amapali as ‘Gopapur and Badagada 
as Mathura. While speaking of the chara- 
cteristics of the interesting jatra, Sri Dhiren 
Dash remarks “Besiles other highlights 
Kansa’s elephant ride in the street of the 
kingdom, his high Mancha from where he falls 
and dies, and his Durbar, everything is so 
well planned and improvised that perhaps no 
where in the world, a play has been made to 
achieve such a vast magnitude bringing that 
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central goal in dramatics, the unity, the team 
spirit and the universal brotherhood. 


All the villages, town and the river turn 
to be the acting zones, naturally all the inha- 


bitants and visitors also turn to be chara- 
’” 18 


14. Ram Leela 


Rama Leela, a very popular theatrical 
performance of Orissa as elsewhere in India, 
being religious in character retain all its 
religious significance. The theme of the 
performance is derived from Ramayana. In 
some places the performers use +masks and 
there are others who do not use them. 


We have no information with regard to 
the origin of this type of performance in 
Orissa but on the basis of availability of vast 
mass of Rama literature in palmleaf manus- 
cripts, iconographic representation of Rama 
and his associates on the temple walls, 
presence of Hanuman images in various 
sacred places, the popularity of Ramayana 
in folk and sophisticated society, give a 
clear indication of continuity of the tradi- 
tion of Ramalila. The form of perfor- 
mance as we notice in the coastal belt of 
Orissa, is as old as oth.r folk performance. 
Of course, in the present day performance 
many other items of Jatra have been incor- 
porated to gain a mass appeal. 


15. Krishna Lila 

Associated with the cult of Krishna, 
Krisna lila has a deep religious flavour. 
People in the village communities in certain 
part; of Orissa join in singing and dancing 
to the accompaniment of mridanga and 
cymbals. This is performed particularly on 
the occassion of Holi and Rasa Purnima. 
Different episodes of Krisna legend aie per- 
formed in lila. Through the chanting of 
songs and dancing to its tune in accompani- 
ment of the musical instruments a serene 
atmosphere is created. 
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16. While discussing the folk dances I feel 
it necessary to account for some of the inte- 
resting dances of tribals. 


The Tribals which constitute about one 
fourth of the population of Orissa have very 
many dances of secular, religious and seasonal 
in character. Living in the midst of nature 
their dances and songs are vivid, tempera- 
mental and atuned to nature herself. 
Nature is always the strongest inspiration 
for them, coupled with the customs and 
religious heritage, 


The colourful spring time dance of the 
Santals with their musical instrument, Madal 
performed by the maidens, their pastoral 
dance during riping of grgin, the dance of 
the Kolha at the time of planting of the 
seeds in honour of their deity performed by 
men and women, the dances of the Gonds 
done in dedication to their deity Bhimsen, 
at harvesting festival time, marriage 
celebrations, accompanied by several musical 
instruments like the horned-drums, flutes 
and clarionets, the spring dance of the 
Bhattara with beautiful dresses, silver 
ornaments of women, flushed as they move 
and the colourful turbans of the men stack 
with peacock feathers the Sua dance of the 
Sambalpur tribes performed by the young 
girls in the spirit of adventure and romance 
accompanied by drumers and musicians, the 
ring dance of the Oran performed during all 
festivals and in the spring and autum seasons 
in avcircle, the women dancers placing their 
arms at the back of their neighbours and 
clasping the hands of the next, the courtship 
dances of Ho, the Jhadia paraja dance 
exhibiting graceful movement and artistic 
skill, the colourful dance of the Gadaba, the 
dance of the Koyas with the headdress of 
Bison horn, the women in colourful attire 
with iron sticks in hands making a jingling 
sound in accompaniment of musical instru- 
ments, the dance of the Kutia Kandh with 
the single stringed dungadunga, the peacock, 
sparrow, vulture, deer dances of Juang to the 
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tune of their musical instrument, Changu and 
Badakatha, and a wide variety of dances 
clearly give an idea how the culture of the 
tribals born out of nature and attuned to 
nature can live and flourish spontaneously, 
These are just a few representative examples 
of the tribal dances of Orissa. The tribal 
dance itself is vast in variety indicating their 
importance in the social and religious life of 


the people. 


J7. Samprada or Babaka Dance 

This type of dance prevalent in Western 
Orissa is a standardised performance of sing- 
ing. playing on the musical instrument which 
looks like Mridanga but bigger in size and 
J hanja locally known as(Kastal),and dancing. 
The peculiarity of this performance is Ehoe 
the performer displays his capability in 
gayana, badana and nartan. One cannot be an 
expert performer in the Babaka dance unless 
he acquires adequate knowledge in these 
three aspects. The tuning of the songs, the 
steping movement of feet and rhythemic 
playing of the musical instruments make the 
performance very interesting and charming, 
Bhujan, Janana, Chhanda, Chaupadi and 
Sanskrit slokas are recited while dancing. 
The main performer is assisted by another 
player who is known as palia Bahaka. This 
type of dance is generally arranged on social 
and festive occassions. 


18. Chhow 

Orissa has earned name and fame in the 
international arena for its famous martial 
chhow dance. This variety of dance is 
prevalent in the princely states of Mayur- 
Bhanja, Nilagiri and Sareikala(now in Bihar), 
This dance is performed exclusively by 
men. The origin of chhow dance is shrouded 
in obsecurity and no historical document in 
this context has yet been recovered. Etomo- 
logically, chhow is derieved from the Sanskrit 
word chhaya which means a mask but some 
scholars are of opinion that chhow is an 
independent colloquial Odisi word, meaning 
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to attack or hunt stealthly. The connotation 
appears to be more plausible as chhow dance 
in view of its characters, is evidently a war 
dance. The steps and movements, the attack 
and defence, the performers, each holding a 
sword and shield, dividing themselves into 
two parties, the drums and their mode of 
play, the huge, kettle drum known as 
‘Dhumusa’, a must in the orchestra, its 
reverberating powerful beats energiging the 
dancers, all signify that chhow dance is 
unmistakably orginate!l from martial 
practices. 


The rituals connected with chhow spread 
throughout the year beginning from 
Dasahara. The initiation for the newly 
recruits by putting a red-thread on the wrist 
starts from this day. The actual training of 
the chhow starts from the day of Sri 
Panchami after playing homage to Saraswati, 
the goddess of learning. A number of rituals 
are performed primarily to call down the 
divine blessing. The thirteen Bhokatas 
(devotees) held from different castes perform 
all the connected rituals. The actual perfor- 
mance takes place on the occasion of Chaiti 
Parva (spring festival). “All these rituals 
have a deep symbolic meaning according to 
fhe Hindu philosophy. From the various 
rituals interlaced together, it is apparent that 
Chhow as an institution was meant to achieve 
religious, social, and cultural integration. 
Shaivites, persons adhering to Sakti-cult, Sun 
worshippers, Vaishnavites, all are integrated 
together admirably in a few festive 
atmosphere.’ 19 


This dance, heroic and historionic in 
character, isa way of life with the people 
living in the princely states of Mayurbhanja 
and Sareikala. The royal patronge in deve- 
lopment of this art is maiuly responsible, The 
kings of these states with artistic leanings 
had participated in dance performance. 
Chhow in general even today serves three- 
fold purpose 1. 1t perpituates on art, 
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2. Maintains the age old martial customs, and 
3. provides an opportunity for the integra- 
tion of tribal culture with the culture of the 
sophisticated society. 


In the earlier stage, the chhow dance had 
a limited items, namely, the Rookmar 
(Matcha or the dance of mockfighting). In 
course of time things of all varieties with 
special emphasis on the heroic ones the range 
were incorporated. The episodes mainly from 
Ramayana, Mahabharata and Puranas and 
the mythical characters like Krishn, Siva, 
Arjuna, demons, demigods were portrayed 
through colourful dances. The chhow dance 
was too hard to include women to play roles, 
hence women roles are played by male 
dancers who are extremely masculine in 
appearance. 


The use of mask by every character is the 
speciality of Sareikala chhow whereas 
Mayurbhanja chhow is totally devoid of it. 
The Sareikala chhow for stylisation appears 
to be less virile and conditioned by mask. 
On the other hand, the Mayurbhanja school 
of chhow retains extremely virility of the 
original movement with martial trend. ?° 


So far the technique of this dance is 
concerned in initial stage it performed only 
one mood that is Tandava bhaba. But with 


the incorporation of more varieties, the 
aesthetic mood was divided into three 
categories, viz. Hatiardhar, (Holding 


weapon) Kalibhanga (Bending of subtest of 
a sprig) and Kalikata (cutting the subtest 
in the en{ of sprig). The basic steps and 
gits are termed as ‘Uflis’ and ‘Topkas’. 
There are six types of Topks and thirty 
six types of ‘Uflis’, which are considered to 
be the vowels and consonants in a language. 
The chhow is specialised for numerous bhangis 
which are created by the dancers necessiated 
for the delinetion of a thing through the 
permutation and combination of Uflis and 
Topkas, In the chhow dance movement of 


) 


hands are little bit restricted for holding 
weapons leaving the feet and body predomi- 
nantly flexible. 


It is a type of dance which takes utmost 
care in expressing emotion and feeling—anger, 
fear, laughter, wonder or sorrow. The 
rhythmic variations of this stances even in 
the same performance, the linear relating to 
the intricate foot work, and the complicated 
gamut of inspired stances are vital, charming, 
subtle, full of sinuous grace. While discussing 
the efficacy of chhow dances Mulak Raj 
Ananda remarks ‘‘The general characterist- 
ics of a folk tribal, or even classical style of 
the feudal periods, are essentialy ingrown, 
through the fusion of many physical, moral 
and spiritual aspirations of the people 
expressed through old myths and legends, in 
an art language, elaborated through the 
awareness of the flora and fauna, the airs and 
the graces of life in a particular area. The 
traditional stories are the warp and the woof 
of the primitive consciousness which seeks 
emergence from gols, heroes and demons of 
the magical world. There have been centu- 
ries of evolution and assimilation of racial 
admixitures, physical needs an 1 inner aspira- 
tions. The thought context, the inner 
channels, and the expressions, have boen 
forged according to the functions of the 
various elements in that particular society. 
The Raja and the Praja have evolved a 
meeting point in an art form beyond their 
fundamental separateness as high and low. 
And as the chieftain is the custodian of the 
whole ritual, allowing the lay public to 
participate in the ancient monarchial social 
set-up, the dominant moods, the content and 
the expression arc designed by the lord,”’ 212 


The gamute of folk music of the state jis 
much wider than the folk dances, the account 
of which is difficult to enumerate in the 
paper. My attempt here is to touch upon 
some peculiar folk varieties of the numerous 
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ones. Besides the music performed alongwith 
the dance we have numerous varicnts of folk 
music fitting to the occasions and regions 
changing in tunes and compositions. Folk 
music is basically the expression of the life 
of the people. One can easily understand the 
culture of a particular people through the 
understanding of their folk songs, handed 
down from generation to generation. Folk 
music is also too wide to put in a particular 
pattern. It lives and grows in oral tradition. 
“Theretore folk music is neither new nor old. 
It is like a forest tree with its root deeply 
buried in the past but which continually puts 
forth new branches, new lines, new fruits. 
It is an individual flowing on a stem. There- 
fore it is not the question of age or author- 
ship, that is important in the folk songs, but 
that of spontanity and beauty”.?2 Thus 
different varieties of folk songs ranging 
from the songs of blind beggars, the peasants 
ploughing the field, the cowherd songs, the 
boatman while plying their boat to the songs 
of the girl leave in the heart of onlookers a 
deep mark of joy and ecstacy. 


As has been discussed earlier folk songs 
are of various types, one type being a depar- 
ture from other in style but each one is 
marked for its own melody, tune and compo- 
sition. The folk songs of Orissa broadly 
comprise kendragita, Rajadoli, (song on the 
occassion of Raja festival), Kumar Purnima 
gita recited by unmarried girls in autmnal 
full moon, songs of the bullok cart drivers 
and cultivators, Padmatola of the snake 
charmers, songs of the boatmrn “while roaring 
their boats in the river, songs of the Kaibar- 
tas, Khanjani bhajan, Dhuduki gi'ta, Jhumar 
songs, folk songs of Sambalpur area such as 
Rasurkeli, Sajanigita, Dalkhai, Humo and 


Bauli, Janana, song by the people in honour 
of Lord Jagannath folk songs sung in pa’a and 
Dasakath'a and innumerable kirtan songs and 


popular songs prevalent in tribal areas. 
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On the whole, the group minds take 
expression musically in a definite form in a 
particular area. ‘‘It may be marked that 
though the different types of songs originate 
in different areas, the musical charactar 
remains similar. Only a few swaras from the 
basis of the monotonous tune-structure, 
singers generally sing at the top of their 
voices, may be in taraswara or with a tende- 
ncy «( f performing in extra-loul tone, some- 
time missing the conformity tune. Variety 
of songs are also sung in accompaniment with 
dance and these are more or less appreciated 
for their inherent swing and rhythm. The 
basic principle of construction of some of the 
songs have been defined by Shri Patnaik as 
Triswari, catuswa'i or pancaswari, meaning 
these are composed of three, four or five 
notes respectively. The changes in tunes 
occur due to external influences and it is 
very common feature today,” 28 


Odisi, Bhajan, Chhanda and Champu the 
classical torm of music of Orissa based on 
raga tala and order, theatrical conceptions 
in stylised manner owe their origin greatly 
to the folk music. As far as my know)edge 
goes this stylised set of music derieves its 
origin from the temple music and dance 
introduced by the royal dynasties. The temple 
music and dance introduced in the temple 
services are nothing but the forms prevalent 
in the then folk society. Through the process 
of transformation these assumed a particular 
style known as Odisi, 


Under the impact of modern forces such as, 
urbanisation, modernisation, sanskritisation, 
industrialisation etc. the inherent character 
and basic qualities of folk music and dance 
in Orissa are fast losing ground. The folk 
items performed in the urban areas by the 
urbanites, satisfy, of course the audiance with 
the tunes and text of the songs. Neither the 
performers nor the audience bother little 
about the original musical form, Foik songs 
listened to in a folk society give an impression 
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altogether different from what it appears in 
urban area. The performance in the rural 
envirnoment is considered as the genuine piece 
by the people who are well-conversant with 
the particular form of music and language. 
This also conforms with the attitude of 
folklorists, The basic folkloristic character of 
Music is altogether lost when recited by 
urbanites in urban setting. Even if the folk 
musical presentation conforms to the original 
character still then it gives an impression 
some what distinct from what it is in rural 
areas. This so happens due to addition of 
grace notes, changes in rhythm, use of additi- 
onal musical instruments for accompaniment 
to songs and frivolity in performance and 
lack of knowledge of the basic pattern. The 
mass media of communication and profess- 
ional song writers and music setters are no 
less responsible in effecting changes in form 


and bringing about an unfortunate anomaly. 
The folk players cherished a flamboyant 
attitude to their own music presented 
through a mass media into derivative form 
but unfortunately with concern and dismay 
they fail to interfere with the system. 

The folk music and dance, the root of 
classical and standardised music and dance 
of Inlia need preservation in their original 
styles. It should be the concern of folk lorists 
musicologists, connoissers of dance and music, 
anthropologists and the adminstrators to 
preserve what is good in them through 
study in proper perspective. In this context, 
much importance should be given in the 
recording of folk songs, and their notations 
and documentation of dance forms with 
rhythms, failing which they will be shrouded 
in oblivion as certain other aspects of our 
culture and civilization. 
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Folk Musical Instruments of Orissa 


This paper deals with the folk musical 
instruments of Orissa with particular refer- 
ence Zo the musical instruments preserved in 
the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar, 
highlighting the social and religious implica- 
tions attached to them. The scope of the 
subject is so vast and so varied and my 
knowledge in this context is so limited, 1 am 
afraid, whether I can justify the subject to 
the best satisfaction of the Scholars partici- 
pating in this International Seminar on Folk 
culture. However, I have attempted to give 
a coherent view in the discussion of the 
subject, although it is more tentative rather 
than exclusive and conclusive, 


As elsewhere in India the folk music of 
Orissa js as old as its culture and civiliza- 
tion. The instrumental music forms the web 
and woof of the institution of folk music of 
Orissa. 


By way of discussion of the subject I deem 
it wise to denote the term ‘folk’ which is 
dealt in various ways by the scholars, distin- 
guishing it from the scope of the tribals. The 
term ‘folk’ denotes a group of people possess- 
ing common characteristics such as homoge- 
neity, illiteracy, solidarity and traditiona- 
lity.3 The cultural superstructure jis 
entirely based on the foundation of 
tradition. Everything is transmitted from 
generation to generation by way of imitation 
or oral tradition. 


In the orbit of Orissan culture we find 
persistence of two distinct complexes; one in 
the geographical isolation being known as 
Primitive Folk culture and other in the 
integration of great tradition of City 
culture known as Peasant Folk Culture. Thus 


R. P. Prusty 


in the present discussion of Folk instrumen- 
tal music of Orissa, I have employed the 
terms like peasant folk and primitive folk 
instead of a customary nomenclature of Folk 
and Tribal.? 


The antiquity of musical tradition in 
Orissa ‘Marg?’ and ‘Deshi’, according to the 
definition of Bharat in his Natya Shastram.” 
can be gleaned from the archaeological remai- 
ns, inscriptional and literary evidences and 
the oral traditions that are transmitted from 
generation to generation particularly in the 
folk societies. Bharata, the pioneer of music 
and dance in India in his famous treaties 
“Natya Shastram” clearly defines the 
musical tradition of India on the basis of 
their geographical distribution. According 
to him 


‘“Chatasro bruttayo hyeta 
Yasu natyang pratisthitam 
Abantee Dakshinatyacha 
tatha cheibodra Magadhee 
Panchalee Madhyama Cheti 
bijneyastu prabrutyayah.’ t. 


The couplet evidently gives a clear indi- 
cation of the nomenclature of musical types 
prevalent in five geographical regions; such 
as Abanti, Dakshinatya, Odra-Magadha, 
Panchala and Madhyama. This first record- 
ed evidence (C. lst. Century B.C.), so far 
available to us. highlights Odra, the present 
Orissa, as one of the centres of music, This 
fact is substantiated by the archaeolgical 
evidences of the contempoiary periods and 
of the subsequent ages. Kharabela, the first 
known emperor of Kalinga, whose empire 
extended as far as Mathura in the north 
through Magadha in the middle country and 
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Deccan in south; who championed art, archi- 
tecture, religion, as examplified in the caves 
of twin hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
near Bhubaneswar, was himself a musician 
adept in various types of music styling 
himself as Tauryatrika in his Hatigumpha 
inscription.’ In the sculptural panel in the 
Rani gumpha of Udaygiri hill there is 
musical panel depicting the performance of 
dance to the tune of musical instruments 
such as Mridanga, Cymbals, flute, Sarangii 
etc. played by female musicians. The entire 
scene is noticed by the king and queen. This 
musical panel can evidently be accepted as 
the revelation of the type of music. dance 
and musical instruments then prevalent in 
the society. 


The temples of Orissa flourishing from 6th 
Century A. D., if not earlier, till 13th cen- 
tury A. D. in unbroken continuity under the 
benign patronage of kings and emperors and 
dedicated to the deities of their faith, embra- 
cing different religious schools such as Saivism 
Saktism, Tantrism and Vaishnavism, are the 
manifestations of many-faced aspects of 
Orissan culture. In other words a complete 
temple is an epitom of culture of a particular 
people or peoples of a particular type. The 
temples, thus, while highlighting the divinity 
and his pantheon vividly depicts many other 
social scenes, such as the procession of ele- 
phants and horses accompanied by multitude 
of jubilant males and females, the war scenes, 
the picture of marriage including the marriage 
procession, the depiction of scenes from epics 
such as Ramayan and Mahabharat and many 
other mythological aspects, the Nayaks in 
various poses, the amorous couples in sedu- 
ctive and ecstatic postures, the dancing girls 
well decked with traditional costumes, nume- 
rous musical instruments in the decorative 
panels or in musical scene, Nagas and Yaksas. 
These pictures, therefore, prompt us to con- 
clude that the temple in those days was the 
expression of the culture in stone. While 
coming to the musical panels in the temples 


which have relevance to my discussion, I find 
that the musical instruments particularly the 
percussion instruments, stringed and wind 
instruments depicted in the temples of Para- 
shurameswar, Swornajaleswara, Mukteswora, 
Rajarani, Brahmeswara, and Lingajaj at Bhu- 
baneswar, in the temple of Khiching in 
Mayurbhanj and in the Sun temple at 
Konarak, are still current in some form or 
other in the sophisticated pre-literate socie- 
ties of Orissa. In addition to these 
inscriptions inscribed in the Madhab temple 
at Niali, in Brahmeswara temple at Bhubane- 
swar, in Jagannath temple at Puri, as for 
example, revealing the appointment of dancing 
girls in honour of the divinity also clearly 
indicate the continuity and development of 
music and dance of Orissa. Shree Gita 
Govindam composed by the illustrious lyric 
poet of Shree Jayadev in the 13th Century 
A. D. js described by the Scholars both 
Indian and foreign as a Jatra or a melodrama 
and one of the finest lyrics ever composed by 
any poet in Sanskrit literature, which depicts 
the love episode of Radha and Krishna in 
songs accompanied by Ragas and talas. 
Padmabati the wife of the saint poet is dedi- 
cated as a dancing girl (deva dasi) to Lord 
Jagannath. Jayadev ¢ narrates in detail 
in poetic dixon the flora and fauna, the land- 
scape and seescape of coastal Orissa, the cult 
of Madhab that had long footing in soil of 
Orissa, the Dashabatara of Lord Jagannath. 
He was also not less untouched of the music 
current in the then society. 


Saraladas in his Mahabharat (15th century 
A.D) depicts in lucid Oriya language the 
cultural heritage of the land through intere- 
sting episodes of Mahabharat. I come across 
in this epic as many as sixty six types of 
musical intruments? such as (Ir Jhillee 
(2) Dindima, (3) Nagara, (4) Tanpura 
(5) Dhola, (6) Shankha, (7) Go mukha, (8) 
Dambaru, (9) Biratura, (10) Tamaka, (11) Ni- 
shan, (12) Biraghos, (13) Daunai, (14) Mahuri 
(15) Damalu, (16) Banshee, (17) Mrudanga 
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or Muruja, (18) Tala, (19) Kamsala, (20) Ta- 
ntabeena, (21) Bheri, (22) Mardal, (23) Kaha- 
lee, (24) Dunduvi, (25) Bira Kalhalee, (26) 
Kada. (27) Ghumura, (28) Turee, (29) Ghanta 
(30) Ghagudi, (31) Ghanta, (32) Ghanti 
(33) Bijighosha, (34) Tanpura, (35) Sarangee 
(36) Galaturee, (37) Saraguna, (38) Gayala 
Singha, (39) Pakhauj. (40) Laujantra, (41) 
Khanjanee, (42) Jhanja, (43) Kendara 
(44) Gbuma, (45) Dhapa, (46) Nagara, 
(47) Rangadhola, (48) Dholakee, (49) Dholak 
(50) Gini, (51) Sara Mahuree, (52) Telingi, 
(53) Dhamsa or Talamulee baja, (54) Madal, 
(55) Dungdunga, (56) Changu, (57) Dimara 
(58) Ghasa, (53) Damphanagara, (60) Khola, 
(61) Tipa, (62) Dhudkee, (63) Ektara, 
(64) Tambura, (65) Nageswaree, (66) Katha- 
taranga. With this historical background of 
the heritage of folk music in Orissa 1 focus 
my attention on the folk music with parti- 
cular reference to the institution of instru- 


mental music. 
II 


The institution of folk music may be divi- 
ded into cultivated and uncultivated types. ® 
The cultivated folk music is placed between 
classical and traditional forms that envisages 
a synthesis of both, Thus the cultivated andi 
uncultivated folk music together constitute 
the peasant folk musical institution of Orissa 
as elsewhere. The music of the primitive folk 
is purely uncultivated type being devoid of 
composite norms of higher music. Thus when 
a set of musical instruments in the peasant 
society of Orissa play a dual role in ampli- 
fving the music of classic-folk and purely folk 
forms the primitive folk music retains a tra- 


ditional pattern. 


It is interesting to notice a series of social 
customs and usages being followed in the 
folk society pertaining to the institution of 
instrumental music. It is the folk conviction 
that the musical instruments find their origin 
from the divine beings such as flute from 
Krisbna, Dambaru from Siva, Veena and 


Gopijantra from Narada etc. There is a 
popular legend among the Nathas, a Saivite 
sect ot Orissa, as to the origin of their stri- 
nged instrument Kendara; that Parvati the 
divine consort of Lord Mahadeva, borrowing 
a Veena from goddess Saraswati, asked her 
sons (Nathas) to prepare an instrument for 
all of them on the model of Veena and to 
earn their livelihood by playing it from 
door to door, This new device prepared by 
the Nathas was named Kendara. ® 


Owing to such belivfs in the divine origins 
the instruments are valued in the folk Society 
to be most religious and this leads the folk to 
owe their moral allegiince to their musical 
instruments. Like other sacred objects the 
musical instruments are also rendered a high 
degree of reverence. The Hadis and Dombs, 
on the occasion of Dashahara, offer sacrifi- 
cial rituals to their musical instruments and 
other related appliances by chopping off a 
pumpkin. Similarly at the time of Aswina 
Parba in Sambalpur, the Ghasis use to offer 
rituals, flowers and sandal marks to a spheri- 
cal flat drum locally known as Chepta dhola 
for druming in front of Goddess Samale- 
Swaree, the popular deity in Sambalpur, in 
order to cause the spirit of the Deity to 
descend upon or possess the diviner or 
Kalashi. Of all the instruments Mridanga 
being strictly a religious instrument jis given 
high esteem in the peasant societies. In the 
primitive folk society, right from the selec- 
tion of materials till the emergence of the 
finished product, certain divinitions followed 
by number of rituals are to be performed to 
ensure the yield of desirable sound and 
durability of the instrument. Among the 
Paraja of Koraput a Salap trunk is finally 
selected through performance of certain 
divinitions with a view to ascertaining the 
nature of spirit that dwells in the tree. 
Hence a thread is twisted round the tree 
trunk by the diviner. The spirit appears to 
be benevolent if the thread remains unaffect- 
ed till the following dawn, The priest locally 
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known as Jani is called upon to perform 
necessary invocatory rite by offering a 
chicken sacrifice near tlie tree, for sound 
manufacture of the Nishan,a big conical drum 
covered with perchament; the body being 
made out of a dugout massive Salap trunk 
that retains its crudeness; bottom being 
inserted in to round frame of cane, held by 
pierced iorn hooks. The skin so used jis 
strained upon the wooden body, strongly 
wedged with the wooden pegs and further 
stretched by the leather thongs which 
connect the frame at the bottom. The 
completion of the preparation of drum is 
followed by a second ritual for yielding an 
effective sound. 


Any act of incivility to the musical 
instruments is considered as profain The 
instruments are regularly offered lighted 


wicks and insense in the evening. The 
operation of musical instruments in the 
peasent societies have been traditionally 
specified. The instruments being employed in 
religious and quasi-religious functions are 
seldlom ordivarily used in other social 
functions. The bifaciil drum like Mridanga, 
the accompanying cymbals, the ghanta, 
ghanta and Ghanti, which come under the 
common cuitetory of bells anil the tribal 
instruments like Nishan and Talmuli may 
fall under this category. 


In north-east and south Orissa the opera- 
tion of a typical friction instrument known 
as Dhanakoila, consisting of a bow, a jingling 
stick, an carthen pot and a bellmetal plate; 
the winowing fan covering the face of the 
pot; the bow carved laterally 
on the stave slinging down the 
winowing fan, is very popular. When rubbed 
along the depressions of the stave it creates 
vibrabrations in the earthen pot and the 
plate, which jointly bring forth a grave 
metalic sound with the jingling of the rings 
of jingling stick. In some parts of Orissa 
instead of jingling stick, a Kajolcase is used. 
While on operation the string of the bow is 


boeing 
from 


pressed at will to alter the vibrating length. 
This instrument is strictly restricted to a 
psrticular festival known as ‘Thakurani?’ or 
“Mangala jatra ’. Similarly Patadhol (a big 
bifacial drum } is operated once a year in 
‘Danlajrtra’ in south Orissa. But all 
other instruments have great diversity in 
their functions with certain reservation for 
conch which commands reverence as a most 
sacred piece of instrument. 


I deem it proper to provide a brief sketch 
of these two typical festivals in Orissa in 
which the instruments take cospicuous roles. 
Dandajatra is prevalent almost in all parts 
of Orissa, which tentatively denotes the 
the manifestation (Jatra) of physical ordeals 
(Janda} in one hand and moving with two 
sticks of cane (Danda)!® representing the 
deities like Hara and His Divine consort 
Gauri, on the other. 


The jatra or festival begins twenty one 
or thirteen days prior to the Pana Sankranti 
orthe first day of the month of Baisakh 
(April - May). The institution is constituted 
with the association of deities like Siva and 
Gauri;jthe devotees locally known as Bhoktas, 
who come from all castes, with a chief 
strictly from the untouchable danda natua 
(dancers) and musicians. 


The festival begins with the druming of 
Pata dhola (drum) and performance of rituals 
in the (Kamana Ghar or house of desires 
(a hut separately constructed) in front of the 
Deity. The devotees take ceremonial oath to 
strictly and delightly maintain the religious 
conducts pertaining to the festival. An 
earthen lamp is kept bucning unceasingly, out 
of the sacred fire of hymn in front of the 
sacred pitcher or Kimana Ghat full of sacrel 
water. From the following day the Bhoktas 
or devotees make different trips in the acco- 
mpaniment of the dancers or Danda Natuas 
and musicians being invited by other persons 
who have certain vows to play a danda nata 
in front of his residence. The devotees carry 
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with them a couple of canes decked with 
Sandalspots, vermilions which 
the deities, and the sacred fire 
of hymn caught by the twisted straw 
tinder which is scattered by the resins. 
The Bhoktas while on mission use to sing 
the praises and victories of their deities. 
On behalf of the host-devotee, the Bhoktas 
supplicate the deities at his residence by 
manifesting hard physical feats like rolling 
on the hot dust under the scorching heat of 
the mid-day Sun, locally known as ‘‘dhuli 
danda’’ or taking ordeal on the dust. At night 
the sacred dance of danda is performed 
by the dancers under many typical disguises. 
This process prolongs till the day preceding 
‘Pann Samkranti’ which is known as day of 
‘Meru’ or ‘Aghor tapa’ or severe penances. 
The devotees are to undergo certain severe 
tastes such as rolling on the bed of thorn, 
making their head swung over the flame of 
burning fire having tied their legs up and 
piercing iron hooks on their back. Prof. K. B. 
Dash, an an eminent scholar on folk culture 
of Orissa, has informed about the devotees 
having used poisonous snakes round their 
neck and made them string treir body. 12 


flowers, 
represent 


The devotees having come out successful 
make a sacred fire walk on the following day 
being led by the devotee-in-chief of Pata 
Bhokta. Here the diviner being in a frenzied 
state mumbles and professes many oracles and 
inflicts blessings to the believers. 


Similarly the ‘Thakurani Jatra’ which is 
famous in south Orissa, is celebrated to 
invoke the village Goddess in the communal 
sanctum once a year for fulfilment of their 
missions. The ‘festival lasts for a variable 
time periods of thirty, twenty one and 
thirteen days as customary in different parts 
of south Orissa, right from the occasion of 
Dashabhbara or the tenth day of the month of 
Aswinya (October—November). 


On the day of initiation, the ‘Kothisala 
ghar’ or the communal sanctum is properly 


sanctified by the devotees who have vows to 
observe the festival, On the other hand the 
deity installed in the traditional temple in 
outskirt of villages is nicely attired by the 
priest. The Goddess is propitiated first by 
the sacrifice of a goat. The diviner prostra- 
tes before the Diety to invite her to the 
communal sanctrum or the ‘Kothisalaghar’ 
till droping a flower from the Goddess that 
indicates Her approval. The sacred flower 
representing the deity is taken in a process- 
ion to the ‘Kothisalaghar’ with the Kalashi, 
who walks spiritedly and ordains oracles 
being intluenced by the Goddess. The 
ceremony is marked by the intermitent ulula- 
tion of women and joyous shouts. Some 
impractical tastes are conducted by the 
devotees to prove and propagate the power 
of Goddess. One such taste being the preser- 
vation of fried cereals in different pots round 
the sacred flower for germination. Every 
day there will be exchange of questions and 
answers in song forms in the accompani- 
ment of Dhana-koita (bow-winowing fan) 
between the operator and Kalashi, in connec- 
tion with the Goddess and Her associates, 
their origin, genealogy, functions and many 
other pieces quoting from the epics. This 
practice lingers till the day preceding last 
day. 


On the last day all the devotees get 
inspired by the Goddess and take up mani- 
festation of hard feats. The sacred pitcher 
being nicely decked with flowers, kajal and 
vermilion is carried for imersion in a proce- 
ssion by the devotee who has vows to do so. 
The concerned devotee is adorned like 
woman. The sacred pitcher and the flower 
including cereal pots are immersed. 


The religious or sacred musical instruments 
are preserved in a secluded apartment for 
observance of regular rites and their prote- 
ction from being polluted. The’ Dhana-Koita 
in south Orissa is preserved, as described 
above, in the communal sanctum known as 
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“Kothisal ghar”. Similarly the ‘Patadhol’ is 
kept in the ‘‘Danda ghar” or the room meant 
for sacred function of Danda. In the primi- 
tive folk communities the communal musical 
instruments are generally kept in the youth 
dormitories like the Changu of the Juangs in 
the ‘Majang’, the Dudra of the Gond in the 
‘Gotul’, the Nishan of the Paraja in the 
ngersin (Boys dormitory). 


Some of the instruments are known to 
have been traditionally owned by some castes 
or sects of Orissa. Hence their operation is 
more or less confined to the respective 
groups. The flute, horn, trumpet and jingles, 
as for instance, being the favourite devices of 
their mythical heroes, the Gopals (cow-herd) 
of Orissa generally claim the instruments of 
their own. From the occasion of Dola 
Purnima cr fullmoon day of the month of 
March~ April in some parts of Orissa, the 
Gopals begin to play on the horn. The Ken- 
dara has been traditionally monopolised by 
the Nathas of Orissa. Similarly membrained 
drums (Dhola) and pipes (mahuri) are known 
as the instruments owned by the untouchable 
castes like Hadis and Panas. The operation 
of these instruments are socially tabooed for 
people other than that of the untouchable 
castes. Even the Pata Dhola which is kept in 
a special apartment to maintain sanctity is 
operated on the related auspicious occasions 
by the untouchable exponents who have to 
undergo a prescribed ritualistic norms. 


The peasant folk society being caste- 
bound has a definite scheme of social prece- 
dence of hierarchy with Sudras in the bottom 
of the layer. The prescribed norms and values 
in the peasant society of Orissa make the 
uutouchable Sudras impure and socially 
disable. The sense of impurity is so acute in 
folk mind that they look down upon even 
the musical operated by the 
untouchable Sudras albeit their musical sound 
is deemed auspicious in the social and 
religious functions. 


instruments 


In the primitive societies there is great 
regional variation in the usages, norms and 
and values relating to the musical instru- 
ments. Among the Paraja of Koraput and 
Kalahandi, Nishan an unifacial uinassive 
conical drum, forms a major piece in the 
institution of instrumental music. But it is 
socially proscribed among the the Binjhals of 
western Orissa to play on Nishan, for it jis 
operated by the untouchable Ghasis. As Dr. 
Pattanaik informs even ‘‘Dances with the 
flat changu drum is looked down upon by 
the Juang of Dhenkanal, although this is the 
chief musical instrument of the Juangs of 
Pallahara.”’ 3% In the dances of the Juangs 
of Keonjhar, Paraja of Koraput and Kala- 
handi C hangu or Dhapu, as locally known, is 
an indispensable item. 


I 


The basic feature of the institution of 
folk music is that it is very informal in 
nature. The peasant folk, by nature, is very 
much imitative in music, He acquires without 
proper discernment whatever appears conge- 
al to his culture ann synthesises into his own 
form to make music more varied and attra- 
ctive. Hence in peasant music structure we 
find, at times, little admixture of classical 
norms like melody, notations, rythm etc. of 
which the peasant is very much superficial. 


The peasant instrumentalist also some 
times follow a set of self-formulated functio- 
nal notations in his music being followed by 
syllables of his own to keep harmony with 
the particular situation. In some magico- 
religious practices in rural Orissa a set of 
indigenous notations like ‘‘Abatara badya” 
“hadakhandia” and “‘Mali malishree’”’ is 
played by the drummers to create situations 
to get the diviner inspired by the spirit of 
some Goddess to dictate any social transgres- 
sion or mishap and to prescribe remedies. In 
Western Orissa, particularly in Sambalpur, 
the diviner is deemed thoroughly possessed 
by the Goddess Samaleswaree during Aswinya 
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festival after dtuming of sixteen traditional 
music pieces or bharanies as locally known; 
each bharani consisting a rise or Ukutana 
and a fall or end or Chhindana. 


It is a folk temporament in the musical 
display to get inspired off and on by raising 
tempo all on a sudden towards the end of 
musical performance. Sometimes so frantica- 
ly the tempo raised that it becomes difficult 
to keep harmony of the congregation of 
instruments. Sometimes repetition ot sharp 
rhythm is indicative of the end of the 
music or a music piece. 


The primitive instrumental music, on the 
contrary, is primarily based on traditional 
rhythms are not very much regular. Bhatta- 
charya designates the primitive music as 
being ‘‘Predominantely asymetrical.’” 34 The 
primitive music presents a very simple and 
continuous pitch where music deviation is 
not so pronounced. The beginning and end of 
the music are almost uniformly balanced. 


The primitive music, its meaning, values, 
action and appreciation etc are limited to a 
particular culture group.The Paraja of Kora- 
put may not be able to follow the pattern of 
music displayed by the Koyas or Gonds of the 
same district. But the peasant musical charac- 
ter has a wider touch and communication 
although there may be little variation in 


instruments: 


The songs and dances in the peasant 
society are accompanied by the musical 
instruments with a view to making the per- 
formance effective. Some of the popular folk 
songs and dances are designated with the 
names of related musical instruments ; 
Khanjani-Bhajan, Kendara geeta, Dhuduki 
geeta, Dasakathia, Dhana Koila, Dhumpa 
Sangita etc 

In the primitive environment the musical 
instruments always take a conspicuous role in 
the dances, for a great variety of instruments 
are played in their dancing performances. 


But songs, although form a substantial part 
of the institution of music, generally acco- 
mpany stringed instruments like Gagendrai 
among Saoras, Tuila and Majhi Kendara 
among the Santals, and Plenka among the 
Kondhs of Phulbani district. Hence like 
peasant songs the primitive dances are named 
after the musical instruments : Changu dance 
of the Juangs of Keonjhar; Ghumura dance of 
the Kondhbs of Kalahandi, Dhemsa dance of 
the Bluiyan of Koraput are some of the 
examples. 


Most of the peasant communities have 
music training centres locally known as 
‘Akhada’ where these instrumental music is 
practised in leisure. It is of the selected fow 
in the peasant communities who actively 
participate in it. The traditional exponents 
like Pana, Hadi etc. use to appoint teachers 
to train their successors in the line. 


In the tribal communities of Orissa there 
are dormitories or Youth organisations locally 
known in various names in different areas 
such as Majang in the Juang, Manda ghar 
in the Bhuiyan, Dhager basa or Dhangredu 
in the Kondh, Gotul in the Gond, Jangkhe- 
pda and Petadpa in the Oraon communities. 
These dormitories play very vital roles in 
training the youth to become functioning 
members of society. The novice youth, under 
a very congenial environment, acquires “with 
many other things, songs, dances and playing 
of musical instruments. Thus the music of the 
primitive folk is very spontaneous in nature 
and all men are experts in the art of music. 
In some of the tribal communities the musical 
instruments are stated to have been inherited 
traditionally. The ‘Badakatha’, a long bifa- 
cial drum or Changu in the Majang of the 
Juang tribe in Keonjhar, as for example, is 
normally operated by the son after the death 
of his father, unless and otherwise the right 
of ownership is transferred its operation can 
not ordinarily be claimed. 


Besides, some of these distinct features 
and practices pertaining to the institution of 
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folk music there are other characteristics 


commonly noticed in both. 


Majority of folk musical instuments of 
Orissa are regional in nature. In south and 
some parts of north-east Orissa we find the 
the use of Dhana koila in Mangala Jatra In 
some parts of Balasore district it is operat- 
ed in name-giving ceremony of a baby. From 
the name cf the instrument it appears that 
the instrument is of a south-Orissan origin 
and subsequently it has migrated to the 
other parts of the State. Similarly Danda 
dhola is more familiar in Ganjam and Puri 
districts. Dhumpa a typical secular instru- 
ment has a very limited recognisation in the 
district of Puri. Similarly the Gond tribe 
inhabiting the Umarkot areca in Knraput 
district possess Dudra, as locally known, a 
wooden percussion instrument which is notic- 
ed in no other tribal community of Orissa. 
Similarly, as is customarily known the 
Talmuli baja, an unifacial conical big drum is 
the instrument of Gonds Buang, a typical 
stringed instrument in the Kolha society; 
Ladaka , a cylindrical, carved out instrument 
is used in the Paraja community and Tuila 
a stringed instrument by the Santals of 
Mayurbban)j. 


The structure of folk instrumental music 
comprises varied patterns which distinctly 
determine a specific function like religious, 
social or secular. The music of marriage never 
coincides the religious music or played in the 
country games. 


IV 


The structure of the instruments is 
determined by the folk environment and 
ecology of the country. The tropical climate 
of the country has given it a luxuriant floural] 
and faunal treasures and the musical instru- 
ments are manufactured with the indigenous 
wood, bamboo, cane, gourd and skin of the 
cattle and wild reptiles, hair of horse and 
cattle, horns of buffalo and rhinocerous etc. 


The manufacture of the membranophonic 
instruments is traditionally assigned to a 
specific group like the Hadis, Panas who 
claim it as their occupational right. The bell 
metal instruments are prepared by the 
Kamsaris or bell-metal workers and all other 
instruments are made by the local artisans 
proficient in the related skill. The skilled 
labour, of course, does not always solve the 
problem. It requires the ekperimental know- 
ledge on the part of the maker and some 
principles of acoustics; he must know of the 
best materials and the best known method of 
building up instruments out of ‘available 
thaterials. 


Vv 


The instrumental music being a social 
institution has a wide response to many 
social problems ani it determines impact to 
a degree on the folk life of Orissa although to 
a casual observer it simply appears to be an 
entertaining institution. While delineating in 
brief, the functional aspects of this institu- 
tion I deem it proper to present the fact 
under three broad dimensions such as, social, 
religious and economic. 


The institution of music is so profoundly 
adhered to the primitive folk life that like 
some other animate and inanimate objects 
the musical instruments are esteemed as 
totemic objects. The Sahara tribe 5 of 
Orissa, as for example, is divided into five 
exogamous units known as vamsa or lineage. 
One of such vamsa is designated by Ghumura, 
an unificial drum. Similarly Binjhals have 
innumerable totems and duduka, a musical 
instrument is one of them. 


It has a unifying character to ratify the 
social cohesion. In the folk communities the 
solidarity and cohesion is abated at times, by 
feuds, factions and some other such informal 
institutions. Thus to reaffirm the social 
solidarity of community there are elaborate 
communal festivals where people meet 
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together for the purpose of worship and 
rejoicing On these occasions the recitation of 
hymns and devotional songs being effected by 
varictics of musical instruments greatly stires 
and captivates the human emotion who look 
at each other with a mode of acceptance. 


The folk music forms a part of the social 
behaviour that reflects different shades of 
the folk culture of Orissa. It proclaims the 
union of male and female as marriage, 
asserts a girl as grown-up, so as to ensure a 
set of usages for a social adjustment. 


The basic differences in mysic and musical 
instruments confirm in the multitude, the 
existence of different culture groups and 
culture areas that constitute, in different 
ways, the cultural heritage of Orissa. 


It provides aesthetic pleasure to the folk 
to get rid of the dulness, humdrum and 
routine-oriented life and to gather energy 
for different walks of life. The ballads and 
the moral songs being affected by the accom- 
paying instruments catch the folk mind and 
mould him through a sort of morality. 


Music also forms a potentjal part of the 
economic organisation for a section of folk. 
They live on collection of food from their 
communities, As delineated above the 
untouchable exponents of music in the social 
and religious functions derive great economic 
benefits. The remuneration for the display 
of their music in communal festivals is 
traditionally fixed. Similarly the Nathas of 
Orissa profess to have taken up begging as 
profession under the divine direction. 
Kendara a divine gift is played to saturate 
the folk mind through its music to collect 
food stuffs and some time a half-day meal. 
The Kela a nomadic tribe of Orissa, collect 
food by singing popular songs on Ghuduki 
and charming snake to the tune of Nageswar. 


The mendicants and physically handi- 
capped persons beg alms by singing devotional 


songs with the accompaniment of Khanjani, 
Ektara, Gopijantra, Mridanga and Cymbals, 
In the foik communitics it is considered a 
transgression of domestic condrct to 
harash thie beggars and in particular to the 
Nathas and physically handicapped persons 
and mendicants reciting the praise of God. 


It forms the main spring of the magico- 
religious institution of the folk. The services 
of drums (Dhola) and pipes (Muhuri) become 
indispensable when situation warrants to get 
the village diviner inspired by the spirit of 
the local deity. The musical tension, when 
played on a definite pitch, starts to capti- 
vate the mind of the diviner which irritates 
him and arouses his body and mind to such a 
state of sub-consciousness that he starts 
professing oracles. 


VI 


Bharat in classifying the varieties of 
musical instruments has written :— 


‘“Tatang cheiba banadhang cha 
ghanang sushira mebacha 
chaturbidhang cha bijneya 
matodyang laksananwitam 
tatang tantree gatang jneya 
mabanadhbang tu Pauskaram 
ghanastu talo bijneyah 

sushiro bamsha ebacha.’ 06 


He has, in the above couplet, classified 
the instruments into four major types such as 
Tata or Chordophonic, Abanadha or 
Membranophonic, Ghana or Idiophonic and 
Sushira or Aerophonic. The musical instru- 
ments that we find prevalent in the folk 
societies of Orissa can rightly be put under 
the classes ptescribed by Bharat. 


Tata or Chordophonic :—These instru- 
ments function through strings of steel or 
hair when operated by means of plucking or 
bowing. The Chorodophonic instruments 
cited below have been discussed under these 
two categories, 
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(i) Bowing variety :— The bowing variety 
includes the stringed instruments operatel 
by frictioning a bow such as (a) Kendara 
(b) Majhi Kendara ‘c) Sarangee. 


(ii) Plucking variety :—The instruments 
are operated by plucking the strings : Gopi- 
Jantra, Ghuduki, Buang, Semberghum, 
Dranai, Dujunga, Tuila etc. 


Abanadha or membranophonic :—Skin 
stretched instrument; sound is produced 
due to vibration of the skin, when struck, 
pluckel or rubbed. Hence on the basis of 
operation the instruments are sub-classified 
as Striking variety, Plucking variety and 
Frictioning variety and the related instru- 
ments have been arranged below : 


(i) Striking variety :—Dhola, Dholak, 
Patadhol, Madal or Mandal, Mridang, 
Mardal, Tidibidi, Vishan, Nishani, Changu 
or Dhapu, Dubi Tabala. Jodi nagara, 
Dungra, Khanjani or Khanjar, Ghumura. 
Tasa, Talmuli. 

(ii) Plucking variety :—Gopijantra 

(iii) Frictioning—Telingi. 

Ghana or ldiophonic :—Self vibrating 
instruments possessing sonority of their own 
by means of striking, plucking and frictioni- 
ng Under striking variety we have instru- 
ments of struck type, clash type gnd shaken 
type. 

Struck type :—The class of instruments 
under struck type comprises the instruments 
such as Ghanta, Ghanta, Dudra, Lidika. 


Clashed type :—The clashed type includes 
a list of instruments like Gini, Kubuji, 
Kansal, Dashkathi, Ramtali etc. 


Shaken type :— The shaken type includes 


Binakarbadi, Ghanti, Ghungur, Tipa, 
Jhumuka. 

Pluck type :— Under pluck type we have 
a solitary example of instrument like 
Morchang. 


Friction type :—Friction instruments 


include Rigriga and Dhana Koila. 


Sushira or aerophonic :—Otherwise 
known as wind instruments that ‘function by 
the vibration produced by wind. The sound 
being generated out of these instruments is 
set in motion by means of lip, flue or 
through rid. Hznce on the basis of 
operation they form three sub-groups such as 
Lip voiced, Flue voiced andi Reed voiced. 
The folk instruments under each sub-group 
have been given below :— 


(i) Lip voiced :—Singa, Gayal Singa, 
Shankha, Kahali, Turi, Baunsa-Turi (trumpet 
made of bamboo). 


(ii) Flue voiced :—Bamshee, Ada Bams- 
hee, Bira Banshee, Okel. 


(iii) Reed voiced :—Mahuri, Joli Mahuri, 
Nageswar. 


CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing discussion we find some 
of the contrasting chiracters of the ijinstitu- 
tion of primitive and peasant folk musical 
instruments of Orissa. 


As it appears to me, in the rudimentary 
state the instrumental music was very much 
spontaneous and entirely based on a simple 
and unilinear rhythmic structure; the princi- 
pal function being very much ritualistic, This 
spontancity, simple motifs and limited fun- 
ctions of the primitive music are little elabo- 
rated when gets access into the peasant form. 
The peasant music virtually lives in an envir- 
onment which also nurtures the classical 
system. Thus the peasant artist gets comple- 
tely a different psycho-social orientation as 
to develop an inclination for adoption of 
both the patterns to make the structure of 
his music varied and convincing. In this way 
he produces a kind of culture hibridisation by 
synthesizing two ‘different traditions of ins- 
trumental music. 
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Under the process of acculturation, difu- 
sion and culture encroachment etc. we find 
the traditional structure of instrumental 
music is undergoing a rapid transformation. 


This process is virtually more rapid in peasant - 


society since the peasant folk rests on the 
ventage ground for culture contact. Hence 
the primitive folk, when begins t6 make per- 
ception of the music of his neighbouring 
peasant in the forms of, as Bhattacharya 
classifies, ‘Semi-tribe’” and ‘Semi-caste’ 28, 
the peasant folk on the other hand aspires of 
the music of great traditions. 
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‘Jatra’, The Theatre of the People of Orissa 


The word “Folk’”’ denotes the people in 
general and the word ‘Theatre’ means the 
place or the sphere of application of music, 
dance and dramatics 


Writing, therefore, on the Folk Theatre 
of Orissa, one has to scan the entire State of 
over 52,000 villages—down the valleys and up 
the mountains, in and around the jungles, 
across the rivers and along with the coastal 
belt, to form an over-all idea about the 
immense histrionic treasures, this State 
possesses. 


The Folk Theatre of Orissa is known as 
the Jatra of Orissa. Incidentally this word 
Jatra, happens to be the exact equivalent term 
for the English word Theatre. 


Orissa happens to be the only State 
whose history starts with the genuine docu- 
mentary records of histrionic art such as 
dances, combats, music, orchestra, festivals 
and plays. This is evident from the rock- 
edicts of Chedi Raja Maha Meghavahana 
Kalingadhipati Aira Shri Kharabela, two 
centuries before Christ, which is still intact 
and preserved on the Hati Gumpha caves of 
Udayagiri, Bhubaneswar. 


Emporer Kharabela, who himself was also 
an exponent of all Gandharva Vidyas ( the 
histrionic arts) has constructed special T'hea- 
tre Halls within his kingdom, for the enter- 
tainment of his subjects. His inscription, in 
it’s 13th line mentions the word ‘Catara’ 
(sometimes read as ‘Jathara’) which he had 
built throughout his kingdom for the people. 


Orissa, thus has a great and very ancient 
tradition of theatre and theatrical presenta- 
tions. Like theatre halls of to-day, there 
used to be Jatra Halls of permanent nature 


Dhiren Dash 


which were both hypaethral as well as roofed 
ones, located at temples, palaces and public 
places. 


Through the passage of time, this State 
had come under the influence of alien rulers 
for long, long years and under the impact of 
the inflow, many forms of Jatra must have 
been abandoned and forgotten,many msst have 
been altered to suit prevailing conditions best 
but the wide and varied colourful forms of 
Jatra which have still lived and remained 
from the pangs of total ‘extinction gives us 
now a glimpse of the glory that was ancient 
Orissa. 


Age long foreign domination, low econo- 
mic conditions of the people, inflow of out- 
side influences, hatred of the so called sophisti- 
cated, lack of proper patronisation and the 
tropical climate, all combinedly helped this 
indignous Jatra not to prosper in a very 
legitimate way and because of this, Jatra of 
Orissa has invariably turned to be in the 
Cpen-Air and the Jatra-walas always await 
until fair weather. In absence of permanent 
pendals for regular performances, these Jatra 
groups of Orissa to-day have become peri- 
patetic & keep on moving from place to place 
to accommodate themselves for productions in 
all sorts of assorted available conditions, But 
as every dark cloud has also got it’s silver 
linings, these conditions have also helped the 
Jatra of Orissa because at certain places, it 
has been able.to reach fantastic dimensions 
in the open-air presentations which otherwise 
would not have b2en possible or thought of 
at all. 


Music and dance have always been 
parts of the dramatics, as well as, part of the 
life of the people and be it what it may, it 
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isalways the common people who have 
consistently remained the real repositories 
of a nation’s culture, otherwise their would 
have been nothing to recall during the times 


of upheavals. 


The people themselves form into groups 
and individual groups specialise in their 
reporteirs according to their merits, resources 
and choice, 


All items of Orissa’s traditional histrio- 
are completely musical 
acting as prominent 


nic presentations 
having dancing and 
features in them. 


There are items which are performed solo 
like the Bohurupi, Ghata-patua, Mundapota 
Kela, Janughanta, Jogi, Ghuduki, Dhankoila, 
Galpa-Sagara, Kathaka, Harikatha etc. 


There are items which are enacted in 
duets like Ghata Kalasi, Dhoba Nacho, 
Sabara Sabaruni, Kela Keluni, Dasakthia and 
such others. 


There are items which need four to eight 
persons such as Gotipua, Sakhinatay Ghuduki- 


nata, Dhumpa Geeta, Nachuni Nacha, 
Mahari Nacha, Naga Nacha, Patua 
Jatra, Apsara Nrutya, Choaiti Ghoda, 


Pala and such others, Dhankoila Jatra,Humo, 
Dalkhai, Rasarkeli, Jamudali, Gunjikuta, 
Haylajada, Banki-Jhulki, Sainladi, Baunsa- 
rani and finally there are otber Jatra items 
which need a team of twenty to sixty 
persons in their productions. They are the 
Leela, Suanga (Gitinatya, Gitabhinaya), 
Dandanata, Bandinata, Nataka (Prabalad, 
Rama, Harischandra), Paika nata, Laudi 
Nata, Chhau Nata, Ghoomra Nata, Ranapa 
Nata, Karama Nata, Sanchara, Sabda-Swara 
Nata, Rasa, Kirtana, Samprada, Melan etc. 


The most common Jatra 

The contents of the most commonly 
known Jatra of Orissa with enactment of a 
wholesome play with full cast comprising all 
elements such as music, singing, acting, 


dancing and the usual conflict is fondly 
known in various synonymus such as Jata, 
Samaja, Lila, Nata, Nacha, Tamasha, Suanga 
and Jatra. 


While ‘Jata’ is a derivative of either 
Jataka (story) or Jatra (Theatre), Samaja 
stands for a play. Though Leela denotes 
playing the deeds of characters, in the sphere 
of Jatra of Orissa it only conveys the deeds 
of either Gods, Incarnations or Great Souls. 
Leela never conveys the deeds of demons, 
common man or evil characters. 


Nata is a derivative term of Natya conv- 
eying dance, music and dramatics and the 
Nacha though straight means dance conveys 
a form where dance is prominent. 


Tamasha a word for play, came to be used 
in Orissa under the influence of Marathas 
and Muslims. 


In north Orissa a typical form of theatre 
had developed after the Moghuls known as 
Moghul Tamasha. While the pattern remain- 
ed us that of the then prevailing play produ- 
ctions, both Oriya and Urdu languages were 
used in it’s dialogues and songs. Patronised 
by the Nawabs, and performed near a Hindu 
Temple, attempts had been made for a peace- 
ful co-existance betwecn the Hindus and 
Muslims in this Moghul Tamasha. Later on, 
it turned to be a satire against Moghuls. The 
characters used to give self-introductions, 
singing and dancing as adopted by the olden 
Suangas. 


The word ‘Suanga’ is derived from the 
Sanskrit word ‘Swanga’, having its meaning 
as graceful acting. In Orissa full-fledged 
verse-dramas (Giti-Natyas) or &n; “dramas 
(Gitabhinayas) or Dance dramas (Nrutya 
Natikas) are known as Suangas. 


Orissa’: Jatra has a great tradition of this 
type of plays. It is said that the great sage 
‘Shankara Deva of Assam who invented the 
Ankia Nata for Assam, had studied the 
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methods of mass communication through song 
dramas while at Puri, Orissa, during the last 
part of 15th Century. The great writer-sage 
Jate Balaram Das of Orissa wrote and staged 
a powerful play ‘‘Laxmipuran Suanga” in 
15th Century, the impact of this play on the 
spectators was so great that certain customs 
prescribed by the play such as worshipping 
Goddess Laxmi particularly on the Thursdays 
in the month of Margasirta every year bas 
become part of the traditional life in every 
Oriya house-hold to-day 


While in olden times, each character used 
to give a self-introduction anid sometime the 
dialogues were i.nprovised on the spot by the 
characters; these are no more adhered to. 
In the process of evolution, styles of writing 
have undergone changes and the themes of 
Jatra plays are no more confined to only 
mythological, historical or fantasy but also 
include themes to suit the modern environ- 
ments and conditions. While there were 
Jatra plays written only with songs, there 
have been attempts to write Jatra plays with 
no songs at all. But whether it is with songs 
or without, loud orchestral music has remained 
tobe a ‘must’ with the Jatra of Orissa not 
only at the beginning or the end but also in 
every sequence indicating the change of 
scene, There used to be an inevitable chara- 
cter ‘Dwari’ (The Door-man)} which was 
providing humour throughout the olden Jatra 
plays like that of Bidusaka in the Sanskrit 
plays which has now been dropped from the 
cast, in the modern Jatra plays. 


Jatra plays of Orissa have followed the 
pattern close to that of the Sanskrit plays 
with invocatory songs, dances, Sutradhar for 
introductions, fairy dances or humorous inter- 
ludes for relief sequences, and the chorus boys. 
Spectator’s participation is an every-day 
affair in the Jatra of Orissa. 


In spite of heavy inflows, great Jatra play- 
writers such as Gopal Das, Jagannath Pani, 
Gopal Charan Das, Bandbu Nayak, Bhikari 


Nayak, Baishnaba Pani. Balakrushna Mohanty 
andl Shri Rami Chandra Swain etc. of the 

recent past had kept up the flame burning of 

this great tradition of Jatra of Orissa which 

has not only kept up a rich heritage but also 

has enlivened the Oriya population with the 

cultural nourishment it required. 


The Prodaction Style of the Common Jatrs 
of Orissa 


The production style of the Jatra of 
Orissa is absolutely simple with the acting 
area (stage) in the centre with spectators all 
around it. The Puspapatha or the artist’s 
passage wends it’s way through the spectators 
to the distant green room (The Vesha 
Ghara) . This Puspa- Patha also serves as an 
additional acting area beside being the way 
for exit and entry of every character, 
Of course, sometimes a character 
even slips-off form this Puspa-Patha and 
enters or exits from some other sides in 
between the spectators to add interests. The 
chorus boys and the musicians usually take 
their place near the stage opposite the Puspa 
Patha. There are also occasions where the 
music party occupy a high platform above 
the artist's passage. There are no other 
stage properties on the central stage except 
a single chair which serves different purposes 
in different scenes. This chair turns tobe a 
king’s throne, a poor man’s hut. a bed cot, a 
lover’s bench, a tree, a hiding place, even an 
weapon to fight-with, as the story demands 
in different scenes, a symbol for everything 
as required. 


With stylised gaits, ornate costumes 
tuneful traditional music, plenty of FN 
songs, conf.icts and humour, Jatra of Urissa 
has remained not only a mere place of 
entertainment but also an essential institu- 
tion for learning for the people iu general. 


This legitimate People’s Theatre of 
Orissa, the common Jatra, corresponds to 
the Caturasra and Tryasra styles of play- 
houses meant for the masses as described in 
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the oldest treatise on dramaturgy “The 
Natya-Sastra of Bharata Muni’ with acting 
area in the centre and the ‘‘Sopanikruta 
Pithakams”, ( the Galleries for the 
spectators, ) all around it. Unfortunately 
with a complete reportoir of Round Theatre 
Arts in Orissa, we do not yet possess a per- 
manent Jatra-Theatre where we can witness 
a Jatra play in the winter or in the rainy 
season. Even in summer, in the open-sky one 
has to ponder for a comfortable seat to 
enjoy a Jatra play whole-heartedly, We 
expect, this absolute want, will be fulfilled 
very soon-. 


In this article I will now speak about 
some of the distinct forms of Jatra styles 
prevalent in Orissa from time immemorial. 
It will not be out of place to mention that 
in some of the forms of Theatre, Orissa 
excels in outstanding showmanship. 


Galpasagara (Ocean of stories), Kathaka 
(Story teller) & Harikatha (Stories of God) 


These are all one-man shows, supposed 
to be the most ancient form of dramatics, 
each a bit reformed than the other. The 
stories are dramatically told with lots of 
voice modulations, songs, wit, humour, 
actions, dialogues and occasional dances also. 
Simple costume is improvised during perfor- 
mance. Self played musics! instruments like 
Manjira, Ektara, Ramatali, Daskathi, etc. 
were also played by the artists. 


Daskathia 


Mainly performed with two artists on a 
central stage. Dasakathia is evolved and 
nourished along with the growth of Rama’s 
cult in Orissa. Gayaka is the main singer and 
his partner is known as Palia, who inter- 
mittently gives a rhythmic refrain of the 
words ‘Rama je, Jaya Rama je. Nabin 
Sundar Rama je, Jaya Rama je’. As the 
main story goes in rhythmic commentary, 
special sequences are dramatised in dialogue 
form, each of the two artists changing into 


different roles Plenty of wit, humour, 
songs fill the sequences and the average show 
takes about 3 hours. Both the artists dress 
themselves in royal attire and besides the 
tinklers tied to their ankles the Gayaka 
plays on a pair of Ekaphali ot Rama Tali 
and the Palia on the pair of Ramakathi or 
Dasakathi. The Ramakalis are wooden 
clappers fitted with tinklers and held by 
clasping a pair in both hands and the 
dasakathias are a pair of ‘straight’ ‘castanets’ 
made of hard wood held in left hand and 
ticked together with fingers of the right 
hand to beat time to the rhythm. The usual 
themes are tuken from mythology, love, 
romance, deceit, elopement, marriages are the 
interesting features. The whole performance 
is punched with many social skits, humourous 
anecdots and adages in a pattern which 
distinguishes itself from other histrionic 
arts. In Orissa, more than 150 groups of 
Dasakathia exist today, out of which more 
than 100 are in Ganjam district alone. Dasa- 
kathia needs a small central acting area and 
no green room during the performance. 


Chaiti Ghoda Nata 


Chaiti Ghoda is a colourful item of perfor- 
ming art of Orissa specially done by the 
fishermen community during the full-moon 
day of Chaitra month. It is said that Lord 
Ram had presented a horse to the boatman 
who had helped him to cross the jriver Saraju 
during the period of his Banavas. Hence they 
worship horse. 


Each group has at least three characters 
besid.s the musical accompanists of Dhol and 
Mohuri. These three characters are the 
Rauta, the Rautani and the horse dancer, 


An image of horse is improvised out of 
bamboo and cloth, complete with a head, 
body and tail but without legs. The dancer 
enters into the cockpit of the hollow body 
and hangs it at bis waistline to give the 
illusion of a rider on the horse, complete 
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with straps. Performances are donc in an 
arena without a green room. 


Rauta, who is the main singer-commenta- 
tor, delivers discourses mainly from mytho- 
logy. The Routani, in the role of his wife, is 
the chorus and co-singer and dancer. During 
the performance, dramatic sequences are 
highlighted with regular improvised dialogues 
and humorous episodes. During the discour- 
ses, the singer also explains the text in simple 
Janguage with similies and quotation, A lot 
of vigorous dances are done by the Rautani 
and the horse dancer. Sometimes a pair or 
more horse dancers join in, which turns the 
performance into a sheer thing of beauty, 
with varied compositions 


Chhau Nata 


Chhaunata, although not a drama in its 
fuller interpretation, is a specialised dance 
drama. It is famous for its most colourful 
virile dance, the Chhau Nrutya, which is 
highly stylised and set to choreographic 
frame work. While Chhau of Saraikela uses 
masks for all its characters, Chhau of 
Mavurbhanj, Krvonjhar, Balasore and 
Dhenkanal do not use them thereby adding 
facial expression with ‘body movement and 
gesture. Themes of the dance dramas are 
taken from ‘mvthology to folk tales Chhau 
is usually performed during the Chaitra 
festival and except the sophisticated groups, 
all others use an arena for performance with 
spectators around. 


The origin of the word Chhau is traced 
to Chhauni, the military camps of ancient 
kings. Chhau also means a mask. Chhau also 
means to hunt or play stealthily which is a 
characteristic of its movements or gestures. 


The vigorous war dances with swords and 
shields, the colourful, dignified yet intricate 
rythmic pattern of other dances, the loud yet 
melolious sound of battle drums such as 
Dhumsa, Nagra, Dhol and Chadchadi with 


Mohur:, actually brings thunderous effect to 
make the audience spell-bound, 


Pala 


There are two distinct types of Pala in 
Orissa, the Baithaki (sitting) and the Thhia 
(standing). It is associated with the worship 
of Satyapir, a God both for Hindus and the 
Muslims and hence it’s origin is traced from 
the Moghul period, when all attempts had 
been made for the unification in faith 
between both the religion, but the form of 
the Thhia Pala, which seems to be developed 
outcome of Binakara portion of the age old 
Dandanata of Orissa has a deeper origin. 


The word ‘Pala’ has been derived from 
the word ‘Palt’. ‘Pal’ was a highly develop- 
ed language used for the propagation of 
Buddhism after Lord Buddha. This language 
was mainly used in ancient Kalinga and said 
to be more universal in understanding. 


The ‘“‘initials” or the Purba Ranga of a 
Pala play has a lot of similarity with that of 
the Purba Ranga mentioned in Natya Sastra. 
No other form of play production exists today 
which adheres so much to the formalities as 
per the Natya Sastra as that of a Pala play 
of Orissa. This justifrably signifies the classi- 
cal origin of this beautiful form of mass 
communication media of Orissa. 


As it is, the Thhia Pala is an unique form 
of play presentation with a high degree 
of literary excellence.T his is enacted by about 
six persons who dress themselves in the 
ancient royal attires. The chief actor known 
as the Gayak holds a Chamara and plays on 
a small pai of Manjiras and the rest, form 
the Palias or the chorus. Among these there 
is one percussionist who play on the Khol and 
the rest on Karatalas. One of these chorus 
boys,there happens to be a jester who cracks a 
joke for everything. The main theme runs in a 
commentary form, highlighting important 
portions in the real enactment of drama, each 
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player turning into a character with the dialo- 
gues. The Gayaka,during his singing, explains 
passages which are difficult to understand 
to the common mass with lots of similies 
from other writers, thereby turning the 
performance into a.literary discourse. Inter- 
mittent humorous skits, occasional dancing 
with small foot works, turn the whole per- 
formance very interesting which runs up to 
three or four hours. Pala needs a central 
acting area and no green-room during 
performance. 


Sometimes Badipala is arranged where 
two or more Pala groups participate one 
after the other. These turn into competi- 
tions of showmanship and literary duels 
and it is left to the people to give the 
verdict as to which group is the best to get 


the prize. 


Pala happens to be a very popular Jatra 
of Orissa. There are Pala groups now consis- 
ting entirely of female artists. There exists 
Pala groups who perform it in Sanskrit 
]Janguage also. 


Daskathia Pala 

A beautiful form has developed in the 
recent times by the combination of both 
forms, the Pala and the Daskathia. 


The highlights of both the forms have 
been so well blended making it appear as a 
distinct style of its own. 


Dandanata 

Dandan-tta of Orissa is considered to be 
the most ancient traditional form of drama- 
tics. The name is derived because a Danda 
or sceptre is worshipped during. the perfor- 
mance. The whole thing is originated from 
the ritualistic services prevailing in the 
ancient times and the Danda corresponds to 
the Jarjara flag staff described in the Natya 
Sastra. 


Two phases of this performance known 
as the Pani Danda (Aquatic feats) and the 


Bhumi Danda (Acrobatics) are done during 
the day time. The last phase consisting of 
dance, music and dramatics take place in the 
night. Dandanata on the whole, is not a 
complete story drama but consists of loosely 
connected episodes in sequences where 
various characters appear. Each sequence 
bears the moral of faith in God. The charac- 
ters which appear are Prabha, Chadhaiya, 
Jogi, Kela, Patra Saura, Binakara, Baidhana, 
Shiva, Parbati, Krishna, Gopies and also 
other characters of the society as needed. 
The characters introduce themselves, and the 
show takes place in an arena. 


The main accompany musical instruments 
are the Dhol and Mohuri but Ghanta, Sankha 
and Kahsli are played when Goda appear. 
Every character.sings and dances in Dandana- 
nata which has on the whole a very fascina- 
ting appeal for the rural mass. Individual. 
sequences of Danda Nata have also been 
rendered into full performances in Orissa. 
Chadheiva Nata, Sabara Nata, Rela Nata, 
Jogi Nata ctc. are performed with an additi- 
onal humorous character beside the husband- 
wife team. These have also become very 
popular in Orissa. 


Rasa Lila 

Associated with the Krishna cult, Rasa Lila 
happens to be of very ancient origin in Orissa 
The great sage Poet Achyutananda wrote 
Rasa in Oriya in the last part of 15th 
century which was performed throughout 
the country by a band of touring artists. 
Rasa had been made into outstanding 
spectacles at certain places of Orissa where a 
full height Kadainba tree is improvised from 
a huge log with artificial leaves and flowers, 
with sliding Gopis in the air on ropes. 


Laudinata is the enactment of certain 
phases from Krishna’s life done by the Gopala 
(cowherd community). 


Rabhasakirtana is done by the followers of 
Krishna cult irrespective of caste or creed. 
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Radhapremalila 

Following the foot steps of the Sanskrit 
text of Gitagovindam of Jayadeva with few 
variations and usually found in South Orissa 
Radhapremalila has remained to be a distinct 
form for its style, charm and uniqueness and 
local flavour. With full of music and lots of 
dances,this form is enacted by small boys and 
girls of less than 10 years of age. A flowery 
bower isa must by the side of the contro! 
acting area. The child artists are helped by 
a chorus group who sit next to the acting 
area. The complete form takes a week,for full 


presentation in phases. 


Krishna Lila 

Another form of presentation of a devo- 
tional play relating to the various deeds of 
Krishna. Once the artists in make-up appear 
on the central acting area in a ceremonial 
procession with the retinue of musicians and 
chorus, they stay on there and do not need a 
green room. There is a Sutradhara who 
recites Sanskrit text throughout and also 
explains it. The main character is Krishna 
and few Sakhrs. A lot of singing, acting and 
dancing is involved in the play which is done 
in parts each night and the entire series 
covers 7 to 8 nights to complete. Properties 
are use to highlight certain sequences. 


Kaliya Dalana 

The subject matter although forms a part 
of the theme from Krishna-lila, there are 
groups who specialise in this portion to such 
fantastic proportions that they have establi- 
shed a distinct style of their own. 


While an open area is improvised to bea 
pond, this pond with lots of lotus flowers and 
leaves turns to be the acting area. A lot of 
mechanical devices go into the making fora 
number of artificial snakes to appear in the 
pond to attack Krishna while plucking the 
flowers, finally bringing the huge serpent 
Kaliya to be crushed by him. 


Patua Jatra 

Patua Jatra happens to bea ritualistic 
performing art like Danda Nata, followed by 
the low caste or labour class people. There 
are many types of Patua such as Ghata patua 
(who dances on stilts keeping a pitcher on his 
head), Udapatua (who is made to hang on a 
revolving pole}, Nian Patun (who walks on 
fire), Kantapatua (who walks on nails and 
thorns), Khandapatua (who stands on sword’s 
ege), Phodapatua (who gets pricked all over 
his boly), Jhula patua (who hangs with head 
downwards over a burning flame), and the 
common Patua who sings and dances. 


While all the former .Patuas are nothing 
but self inflicted penance, the last variety 
contains song, dance and acting. This Patua 
Jatra follows a pattern like that of Pala in its 
costumes as well as in the deliberations with 
a variation and is of lesser standard. There 
are characters known as Rauta as the main 
singer and Rautani as the main dancer as in 
Chaiti Ghoda. Bosides these, there are the 
chorus boys. With Routa’s singing, Ramatali 
is played and then dancing starts with the 
accompaniment of Dhol and Mohuri. Alth- 
ough this Patua Jatra is not in a drama form 
and consists mainly singing and dancing. 
intermittent improvisation of dialogues and 
comical skits make it quite interesting. A 
show which usually takes a whole night dura- 
tion needs an atena for performance and no 


green room. 


Sometimes Badt Patua Jatra or competition 
bztween two or three groups also takes place. 


Ghudiki (or Dhuduki) Nabaranga Nata 

While Ghudiki happens to be the name of 
a local musical instrument made of a round 
hollow wooden cylinder with piece of hide 
covering one mouth and played by twangs on 
the string running from the centre of the hide 
and held by the other hand, the .,Ghudiki 
Naba-anga Nata bears it’s name, because the 
master of ceremony of this form plays on it 
throughout. 
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This Ghudiki Nata is a highly stylised 
form of a total theatre. The group consist cf 
8 to 10 artists who are all, all-rounders. They 
do not need a green room and dress up or 
improvise everything in the midst of the 
spectators. The Ghudiki player is the dire- 
ctor, commentator, jester, dancer and also 
suddenly turns into a character of the play if 
needed The play starts with singing and 
dancing by two boys dressed in female attire 
and as the commentary goes, the same boys 
change into different roles assisted by the 
chorus and the musicians who stand up and 
fit into the play according to the demands of 
the situation, A lot of singing. dancing 
and humourous skits fill in the production 


which lasts for 3 to 4 hours. 


Bandi Nata 

Bandi Nata is mainly found in central and 
western parts of Orissa. It has less rituali- 
stic formalities than that of the Dandanata 
and is performed by the scheduled caste 


people mainly. 


Bandi happens to be the nickname of the 
sister of Chandrasena, the husband of Radha. 
This B.indinata idealises the character of 
Bandi as against Radha in the game of love 
towards Krishna, because it depicts the self- 
less sacrifices of her own utmost love towards 
Krishna in favour of Radha and her help 
which brought the pair Radha and Krishna 
together. 


Bandinata is an out-come of the so called 
hatred of the caste Hindu Vaishnavites, who 
did not favour the low castes to join them in 
their Radha cult. 


In Bandinata., the artists in make-up and 
costumes alongwith their stage properties in 
hand, walk into the auditorium and sit down 
with the spectators mixing and mingling with 
the crowd and come out to the central acting 
area only when their roles come complete 
with self-introductions in songs. 


‘The only musical instrument played with 
the Bandinata is the Dhol and it is really 
inspiring to watch this solo accompanist for 
the entire duration of the play which lasts 
for more than 3 hours packed with lots of 
dances, songs, actions and humour. 


Bharata lila or Dwari Nata 


The main theme of the play 
epic Mahabharat and depicts the circumstan- 
ces under which Arjuna is put to accept 
Subbadra as his wife. 


is from the 


Bha atl:ila is otherwise known as Dwari- 
nata because of the main character Dwari, 
who not only acts as an interpreter of the 
play for the audience but also acts as the 
middle man in the exchange of affairs and 
wordy duel that takes place between Arjuna 
and Subhadra. 


These three are the main characters in the 
play boesiles the Sakhis who fill in the seque- 
nces of relief with their dance numbers as well 
as to appear in very minor roles if needed 
during the play. 


A lot of question answer sequences mark 
the test of the merit and calibre of the artists 
because beside the main theme, plenty of simi- 
lies and extracts from Shastras and works of 
other authorities ar2 quoted or recited, pun- 
ched wich dances, songs and witty humour, 


Bharatlila is very popular for the element 
of humour which brings roars of laughter from 
the audience time to time. A single perfor- 
mance lasts about 3 to 4 hours but in case of a 
comperition between two or more parties, the 
show continues for several nights. Bharatlila 
needs a central stage with spectators all 
round. 


Desianata 


Desianatu is an unique and ancient form 


of play presentation located in the Koraput 
district of Orissa. 
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Desia means local, hence completely indi- 
genous and its participants belong to the local 
people irrespective of caste, creed, or even 
tribe. 


This traditional multicoloured masked 
spectacle of Desia Nata, brings in its fold 
every conceivable character ie. Gods, Godde- 
ssess, Animals, Birds and the human species, 
all under masks, never so wilely exploited by 
any traditional dance or drama form in India. 
There are also characters who appear wtihout 
the masks, if it is the role of a common 
human being. 


The theme is always from the mythology 
and Ramayan, punched with social skits and 
humour. The music and the dances are un- 
sophisticated and blended with touches of 
tribal patterns. The dances sometimes includ? 
such intricate pattern of foot works, gestures 
and postures, that they can well be compared 
at par excellence with some of the already 
famous forms of India, 


Desianata, though slowly becoming rare, 
is still popular amongst the local inhabitants. 
The performance usually takes place during 
festivals like Chaitia parva. Desianata needs 
a central arena for performance. 


Rama Lila 

Throughout India Ramalila has remained a 
popular form of theatre because of its devo- 
tional theme from Ramayan and so also in 
Orissa. There have been so many kinds of 
improvisations on the presentation of Rama- 
lila of Orissa that they can be put into the 
following categories. 


There are Ramallas where characters 
appear with masks. There are others who do 
not use masks. There are yet others who 
bring in characters of mixed pattern. 


There are Ramalilas where all characters 
speak or sing for themselves. There are 
Ramalilas where characters act and do only 
mime; while the Gayaka and the chorus do 
the singings. 


There are Ramalilas where an acting area 
in the centre is needed. There are others 
who need a whole vast field for the opera- 
tion. There are Ramalilas which need 
different locations for different actions and 
they carry the entire retinue of spectators 
from place to place with them. 


Ramalilas by tradition, are enacted for 
several nights in phases. “There are groups 
who perform it for 10 nights and specialise on 
the spectacular grandeur of their produc- 
tions. 


Lankapodi 

Lankapodi festival of Daspalla needs a 
special mention of the spectacular grandeur 
employed in the presentation of Ramalila 
in Orissa. 


A mile long street turns into acting area 
from the temple to the improvised city of 
Lanka of Ravana. While the performance is 
done in phases the acting area expands from 
place to place in the street where platforms 
are made for the speaking characters, who 
reach from the temple in a procession each 
night. 


The many wheeled high wooden crane 
with a swinging and revolving boom, hanging 
the Pushpaka Bimana of Ravana complete 
with a rope ladder and wisking away of 
Sita on to it in the air, while the crane is 
dragged by the spectators like a chariot, 
brings a real illusion of the theme in a novel 
manner. 


There are many more interesting features 
of this production, which are not only 
original but also very spectacular and grand. 


Dhanu Jatra 


While theatrical 
presentations are a speciality of Jatra of 
Orissa, the Dhanu cJatra of Baragarh, 
Sambalpur tops them all in the imaginative 
grandeur. 


massive spectacular 
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While elsewhere in Orissa, a pond, a huge 
tree ‘and it’s sorrounding, a vast field, a 
village or a mile long street, have been 
improvised to be the acting areas, here in 
Dhanu Jatra. several villages, a town inclu- 
ding a river turns into the acting areas of 
the play. 


While the village Amapali turns to be 
the ‘Gopapura’ and the town of Baragarh as 
‘Mathura’, river Jira becomes the sacred river 
of ‘Jamuna’. 


This Dhanu Jatra, which is the part of 
the celebration of Krishnalila and continues 
for a week during the month of Pousha,. 
reminds one of the description of Indra'’s 
banner festival mentioned in the first 
chapter of Natyasastra. 


Beside other highlights, Kansa’s elephant 
ride in the strect of his kingdom, his high 
Mancha from where he falls and dies, and 
his Durbar, everything is so well-planned and 
improvised that perhaps no where in the 
world, a play has been made to achieve such 
a vast magnitude bringing that central goal 
in dramatics, the unity, the team spirit and 
the universal brotherhood. 


And about the so-called modern technique 
of spectator’s participation in Dhanu Jatra, 
nothing said is better because when all the 
villages. town and the river turn to be the 
acting zones, naturally all the inhabitants 
and visitors also turn to be characters in the 
play including you if you happen to be there 
during the Jatra period. 


And, during his ride in the streets or at 
his Durbar if the actor King Kansa finds you 
guilty (whoever you are, including top 
Government official and whether you did 
commit a wrong or not) you have got to pay 
a fine (according to your sweet will) all in 
sportive fun. 

The very idea of this Dhanu Jatra of 


Orissa is not only awe-inspiring and fantastic 
but also very entertaining and educative. 


Sabda Swara Nata 

In Sabda Swara Nata, the presentation 
of plays are in regular common Jatra style 
with central stage and spectators around. The 
themes are drawn from mythology, mainly 
from Krishna's life. The plays are highlighted 
by interludes of special dance numbers which 
are absolute classical dance of the Tandava 
variety, known as Sabda Nrutya. 


Sabda Nrutya claims 8 distinct Tandayxs 
dances such as Siva, Durga, Kali, Ganesh, 
Ananda Bhairahn, Vinayaka, Rudra and 
Narada. Each Tandava has two ‘Swaras’ 
which in turn have four ‘Pallavi’ dances 


cach. 


This form is located at Kumbhari village 
of Barapali, Sambalpur and the institution 
which keeps it living was established in 1850 
by one Bhajamana Das who hailed from 
Sidhamunda, Kantilo of Puri. 


Prahalad Nataksa 

While Nataka denotes a play in its 
fullness, the presentation of this play is $0 
much stylised that is has come to stay as a 
distinct form of theatre in Orissa. 


Based on the most popular mythological 
theme oft the boy Prahalada and how all 
attempts of his father to kill him failed 
because of his faith in God, upto the appea- 
rance of Nrusingh Ayvatara from a pillar who 
kills his father, Hiranya Kasipu. 


A central acting arena with a pillar on 
one side and a high wooden throne on the 
other side is essential. Two batches of 
musicians remain in attendance. While the 
chorus boys and the main musicians take their 
place nearer the throne, another batch wait 
near the green room to lead the entry of each 
character in a manner of a ceremonial 
procession co.nplete with fire works and 
crackers amongst the spectators up to the 
acting area. I think this stylisation has no 
parallel anywhere in the drama world. 
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The costumes are extremely ornamental 
and colourful. The music is entirely based on 
classical Ragas. Each character sings and 
knows the art of dancing very well. 


While life size dummy elephant is used 
to bring the king, live cobras 
around Prahbalada’s neck in 
sequence, 


are used 
the snake 


Evidently Prahalada Natak of Orissa is a 
regular classical Indian play with a distinct 


and highly stylised traditional presentation 
form. 


In Orissa, there are only a few groups in 
Ganjam district now, who have remained to 


be the torch bearers of this great traditional 
culture. 


And finally now a word about the Puppet 
Theatre of Orissa. 


Kandhei Nata 

The puppet theatre of Orissa is known as 
Kandhei Nata. Kandhei means Doll or 
Marionett. Other terms which are used for 
puppetry in Orissa are Sakhinacha, Gopalila, 


etc. Orissa’s puppetry is classified into four 
categories such as Hand or Glove puppets, 
String puppets, Rod puppets and Shadow 
puppets (Ravana Chhaya or shadow of 
Ravana). Usual Jatra plays are adopted for 
Kandhei Nata. While only the “Doki 
Dambaru” or ‘“‘Dholki’® or the ‘“Khanjani” 
are used to be the accompanying musical 
instrument in olden days, now they have a 
full group of orchestra to go with a puppet 
play. The most interesting character is the 
jester ‘Andiripuas Udhaba’ in the popular 
string puppetry. In the advent of cinema, 
the crude and unsophisticated oil lamp 
projection in the sphere of shadow puppetry 
seems to be losing its significance. 


This in short, is an account of the 
Theatre of the people of Orissa. Creative 
artists as they are the people of this ancient 
land of great arts, Utkala, they have even 
gone to the extent of attaching ornate 
costumes, tuneful music, stylised gaits and 
even dialogue in their God, Jagannath to 
create such fantastic Jatras like the great 
Ratha Jatra of Orissa. 
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Leather Shadow Puppets 


It is not known what exactly was the 
shape and feature of the ancient leather 
shadow puppets But, it is in Andhra and 
Kerala that the leather shadow puppets 
found their home. History records of Royal 
patronage offered to leather shadow pupe- 
teers by the early Pallavas, Chalukyas. 
Kakathiyas and Sathvahanas. Mostly the 
leather puppets are in black and white like 
those found in the Far East In Andhra they 
are all in brillant hues, very reminiscent of 
the ‘post Jehangirian Moghul grandeur, 
There is a fantastic fusion of Hindu, Muslim 
and Christian cultures, in the leather 
shadow puppets of the early 18th Century. 


The costumes and jewellery are very 
similar to those worn during the Moghul 
period and also found among the Kuchupudi 
dancers of Andhra. The characters sport a 
variety of head gears and hair styles. 
Strangely one finds either a Moghul highly 
decorated foot wear or the heavy Dutch 
Sabots worn by an East India Company 
soldier, or the Portugese or the French 
soldiers who had also come to India during 
the early 17th Century. Some characters are 
seen wearing striped bloomers, tight coats 
with pockets and long stockings. There is a 
bold mark of nama on the forehead of male 
characters revealing the Vaishnavite spread 
of Bhakthi Cult. There is also considerable 
influence exerted by the Kuchipudi School 
which are reflected in the costume, jewellery 
and headgear The female characters appear 
in long plays with most fascinating and 
intricate head gears. The character Sita.looks 
a combination of a Moghul princess and a 
Kuchupudi Danceuse. Not-with-standing the 
of three cultures, the people 
time “readily accepted the 


diversity 
of that 


Mrs. Sharada Devi 


bedecked characters of princes and saints of 
the famous epics without the slightest trace 
of fanaticism. If this special characteristic 
ap .reciation had not been displayed, it would 
have been impossible for this art of leather 
puppetry to have survived at all. The plays 
were mostly from the epics of Ramayana, 
Mahabhaoratha and Buddhist Jataka tales. 


The puppets are made of skins of goat, 
deer and buffalo. The skin is processed with 
indigenous lierbs and oil and then beaten 
until it is transparent. This process was very 
closely guarded as a secret and even today 
it is known to a few families. The figures are 
then cut-out neatly. The arms, legs and 
sometimes the necks and hips are joined to 
facilitate movements and to produce the 
dramatic effect. The bamboo sticks fixed 
rizht down the centre of the puppets are held 
by the puppeteers before manipulations. 
Separate bamboo sticks are attached to the 
heads, arms and legs. Minute and very 
intricate holes in different shapes are punched 
to make the most -“fantasic patterns to design 
the costumes and the jewellery One cannot 
but admire the deftness with which these 
most beautiful patterns are created. Indigen- 
ous colours of red, blue, green and black are 
used to symbolise and distinguish the various 
characters The measurements of the puppets 
and the colours used are strictly in accordan- 
ce with the principle laid down in Sbastras. 


The puppet plays are staged during the 
months of February, March and April to 
celebrate the coming of Spring. They are also 
performed in front of the temples to propi- 
tiate the village deity and invoke its blessings 
for timely rains. There is an elaborate pooja 
or temple rites before the commencent of the 
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play. The leader and his assistants are 
escorted in a procession from the temple to 
the place where the play is to be performed. 
The leader carries with him a lamp lit from 
the sanctum sanctorum of the temple. The 
leader lights the other torches with this light 
and the whole screen on which the puppets 


come to life is lit up and illuminated. The ' 


foot lights are made of split coconuts with 
cotton wicks and oil. Silhouettes of the 
puppets appear on the white screen display- 
ing most effectivly their colourful. granduer. 
It is said that : ‘‘the image of Hanuman with 
his red face appeared with a green loin cloth 
and a crown of gold and emerald’’ 


It is a magical world that opens when the 
puppets come to life and move with great 
verve and vigour across the screen while the 
story tellers sing and dance behind the 
curtain : “in the play of Lanka Dhahana, 
Hanuman’s leap across to Lanka was a 
perfect experience to the spectator.’’ 


Since the entire family joins to stage the 
show, the male characters lend their voices 
to male characters for dialogue and singing 
while the female members handle the female 
figures. For a dramatic effect there are 
chorus songs; war cries and other sound 
effects to produce thunder and storm. 

T'he ‘‘Tholu Bommalu Atta” as it is 
called in Andhra had spread all over the 
South and is known as ‘‘Thogalu Bombe 
Atta’ in Karnatak region. History records of 
some Vanarasa family of Maharashtra who 
had contributed a great deal to popularise 
leather shadow puppet plays. Even today 
there is a certain amount of Maharashtrian 
dialect in the dialogues. 


In Karnatak, leather puppets were 
found in Kolar, and Chitaldurg. It is said 
that festivals of the temples, functions or 
jathras were incomplete without leather 
puppet plays. A group of puppeteers are still 
reported to be attached to a Hanuman temple 
in Gosbala village in Belgaum District. Unlike 


the puppeteers of Marionettes who are 
Brahmins in south India, leather shadow 
puppeteers are a nomadic clan known as 
“Kille Ketas”’, They are very similar to the 
Bhats of Rajasthan who are also nomadic. 
The ‘“‘Kille Ketas” were never affected by 
religious dogmas. They were always allowed 
to enter the temples and perform plays. 


All the musical instruments are indegen- 
ous. The drone is improvised with a broad 
mouthed vessel with a little water in it and 
jowar stick fixed in the centre. When the 
player moves his finger on the stick with 
wet palm it produces a droning sound. 
The dhol is a mouth organ made of hollow 
jowar stick with one end sealed with a 
spider’s web and a hole at the centre. 
A peculiar sound of war cry announcing the 
battle is created when the artist blows into 
this hole. This art of leather puppetry had 
spread all round South and influenced 
countries like Siam and Java, Indo-china as 
well as Bali. Much of Indian culture spread to 
the Far East during the reign of the famous 
Chola King ‘‘Gangaikonda Cholan” A.D. 
1022 to A. D. 1042. His empire had extended 
to all these Far East countries. Even there 
the themes were essentially drawn from 
Ramayana and Mahabharata. A strange 
phenomenon is, that these puppeteers are 
invariably Mohamedans., Leather puppetry is 
recieving a great deal of patronag- in all these 
countries. It is in India, that a heavy eurtain 
has fallen to eclipse completely this much 
treasurad Folk Art, which is the most 
ancient form of our theatre. A few puppet- 
eers are scattered liere and there living in 
abject poverty facing near extinction. 
Unless something effective is done to revive 
them and this precious art.they will pass into 
oblivion and become a matter of historical 
record. When the curtains lift again and 
brings back to life the dynamic puppeteers 
and their puppets, it will be like a dream 
come true to all lovers of art. 
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Folk Dances of Guharat Garba and Rasa 


The important inroad by which art has 
entered the daily life of people is through 
the domain of folk music and folk dancing. 
In all cultures and civilizations of the world, 
human movement has worked as a vehicle 
of expression of joy and sorrow. The urge 
of outward expression through body move- 
ment has assumed many shapes and forms at 
different periods of history and in different 
parts of the world. These ‘forms of human 
movement or dancing are different in 
content, theme, style. But they are similar in 
spirit of spontaneity, participation of 
audience etc. They cut down the economical 
and social barriers, bringing people of various 
communities and economical classes together. 


Folk dances of different parts of the 
world have common links. Usually they 
portray the functions of daily life, rites and 
rituals, beliefs of performers in spirit and 
the like. They are performed throughout the 
year on social events like marriages, child 
birth, around the agricultural functions and 
during fairs and festivals. 


There is total absence of self-consiousness 
and sophisticated stylisation in folk forms. 
They are ever renewing, at the same time 
keeping with the tradition. They are 
dynamic, there is re-creation and repetition 
going hand in hand. 


Indian subcontinent has various races, 
linguistic groups, different geographical and 
climate conditions and many religions which 
give rise to rich folk dance forms. Here 
prehistoric forms have survived along with 
growth ot new forms, in spite of many 
historical, social and economical changes. 
There are various cultures existing side by 
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side. Tribal people are the creators of what 
is termed as Tribal dances of India where as 
peasant society is responsible for ritualistic, 
agricultural and seasonal folk dances. 


Gujarat has always been a land of 
dancing since the days of Lord Krisna. 
Dance has been integral part of the social, 
religious an‘1l cultural life of Gujarati people. 
The folk dances of Gujarat ideally reflect the 
smooth merging of diverse social and cultural 
thoughts. 


Gujarat lies in the West coast of India 
and comprise Gujarat, Kutch, the Rann of 
Kutch and Saurastra. Geographically it has 
fertile plains, lush green fields, sandy plains, 
bare rocky hills, flat salt-soaked lands along 
coastal line. The boundries of present day 
Gujarat touch that of Pakistan, Rajshtan, 
Maharastra and Madhyapradesh. This rich 
fertile land has attracted outsiders throghout 
the history, who came as invaders, travellers 
and settlers. They brought with them their 
own ways of life, traditions and enriched the 
culture of Gujarat. 


All these provide a rich ethnic variety of 
people. Ethnically there are tribes : the 
Bhils, Kolis, Vaghar's ; there are agriculturi- 
sts : Thebas, Kanabis, Meranis, Ahir, 
Rabaris ; there are Sea-farers like Tandels 
and Kharwa. There is also a developed 
peasant community and urban society. The 
history of Gujarat is very interesting which 
is evident through the proto-historical sites, 
mediaeval temples and rich tradition of 
miniature paintings. Jainism flourished here 
for centuries. Vaishnavism permeated the 
classes and the masses. The tribal and peasant 
traditions coexist, mutually influencing each 
other at the same time remaning aloof, 
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The constant blending of alien cultures is 
responsible for the variety of folk lances 
found in Gujarat. These could be divided 
broadly into following groups. 


(i) Dances of social pattern, performed at 
marriages, child births and other 
important social events. 


(ii) Dances connected with agricultural 
functions like sawing of cotton and 
maize, cutting of ripe crop etc. 


(iii) Dances of religious and ceremonial 
patterns connected with festivals like 
Holi (festival of colour), Diwali 
(festival of lights), Navaratra (festival 
to worship goddess Amba). 


The most popular and known fo:’k dances 
of Gujarat are Garba, Garbi, Rasa, Rasada, 
Tippani, Padhar-Nritya, Dangi-Nritya etc, 
Most of these dances have circle or Mandala 
as the basic choreographic pattern. As circle 
signifies the completeness, the dances in the 
circular form show the richness of culture and 
fullness of life in Gujarat. 


It would be very difficult to review and 
study the fountain heads, the forms and 
their evolution in such a short span analyti- 
cally So I would be concentrating on two of 
the most popular folk dances of Gujarat 
namely, Rasa and Garba. 


Rasa which is supposed to belong to 
Kutch and Saurastra is performed all over 
Gujarat. The Rasa traditions are as old as 
puranic period. In various parts of the 
country Rasa are danced in different manner. 


In Rigveda we have mention of couples 
dancing in circles. But from the point of view 
of folk tradition, the description of ‘Halli- 
saka’ a group dance, in the Harivamsha 
Purana is very signiticant. Here isa group 
dance, with circular formation and at times 
the hands are joined forming a chain The 
time (Tala) is kept by clapping and is acco- 
mpanied by signing. A young man (Krishna) 


stands in the middle of two damsels. The 
foot movements, toes, heels and legs first 
start their journey to explore rhythmic 
expression in measured steps, long, short, 
quick and slow accompanied in single, double 
and triple timings. 


Later on, these Rasaka and Hallisaka 
were described as two of the uprupakas in 
many Sanskrit treaties on dramaturgy by 
authors like Kohola, Vatsyayan,Sarangadeva, 
Sharadatanaya, Bhoja and others. Uprupa- 
kas are the minor dramatic forms, having 
predominance of music and dan:ze. These 
treaties denote Rasa or Rasaka, Hallisa or 
Hallisaka as the dances of the cowherds. 


While in :Hallisaka there is one hero 
and several heroines ; there are as many men 
as women in Rasaka. Thus the minimum fea- 
ture of Rasa is dancing in circle by men and 


women, with accompaniment of musical 
instruments and keeping time either by 
clapping or beating of two sticks. The 


number of dancers go from 8, 16, or thirty 
two upto sixty four couples, who also sing 
the song. There are three varieties of 
Rasaka described. 


(1) Danda-Rasaka—Rasa dance where Danda 
or sticks are used. 


Rasaka—Rasa dance 
where clapping is used, 


(2) Mandala or Tala 


(3) Lata Rasaka—Rasa dance where dancers 


cling to each other and 
dance like a creeper to 
tree. 


This is the genesis of our mediaeval 
‘Dandia Rasa’. Thus Rasa or congregational 
music belonging to a pastoral stage of society 
dates in Gujarat from such an early date. In 
a wall painting in Bagh caves we see a Rasa 
mandala depicting women with sticks and 
cymbols with the accompaniments of 
musicians. 
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The Rasa of Shri Krisna in Gokula and 
Vrindavan on the full moon night of Aswin 
was naturally a favourite theme, with many 
of our Gujarati poets like Narsinh Mehta. 
He and many others wrote special Rasa songs 
describing various stages of Krisna’s life, from 
childhood to flirting Krisna. They also wrote 
songs describing the agricultural cycles and 
seasons. 


Rasa is performed on Vasanta Panchami, 
Navaratra and Sharad Purnima to name a 
few. Dance is performed mostly by 
men or men and women together. Often 
complex designs of lotus, serpent, Nataraja 
are created keeping the basic circle. Some- 
times there are two co-centric circles. Dandia 
is a wooden stick or iron pipe, about 32 cm. 
long. At the end tiny bells are tied to make 
the jingling sound when they strike each 
other. The laequer worked Dandias area 
beauty to sec. In Saurastra they are decorated 
with bead work. 


A drummer or Dholi sits in the centre on 
moves around beating the drum. Beginning 
with slow tempo, dance reaches a climax with 
very fast beating and movements. Each 
dance in the circle not only performs a solo 
dance with his own sticks, but also has 
multiple relationship with his partner on sides 
and opposite. The circle keeps breaking and 
forming various patterns. The local terms, of 
different patterns are ‘Panchiya’, ‘Athiya’, 
‘Chokadi’, ‘Sathiyo etc. sticks are beaten 
standing, sitting and lying on the floor and 
also jumping in the air. Various kinds of 
circular movements or Bhramaris are executed, 
It is a very vigorous dance. 


Rasa dances are performed all over Gujarat 
by various communities in slightly different 
manner giving it individual touches. 


‘Garba’ or Tali-Rasa is the counterpart 
of Dandia-Rasa. This is most popular folk 
dance of Gujarati women, Its origin seems 
to be tribal, revolving around hunting, 


gradually becoming agricultural ritual and 
today it is a social dance at all levels of the 
society. 


The ‘Girbo’ or ‘Garbha’ is the life inside 
a woman s wvomb. An earthen pot, with holes 
around the circumferance and light burning 
inside symbolises so, When such a pot is 
placed on the head of a lady, it is comparable 
to the starry dome of heavens, handled by 
Maha-Shakti. Women dancing evoke the 
spirit of Goddess Amba and ask for her 
blessings. 


Actual performance begins at night after 
women finish their household work. All 
gather at the street corners or in the cour- 
tyard of a house. A photograph of the 
Goddess Amba or a lamp is kept at the centre. 
Around it the circle is formed. Dancing 
begins with slow tempo- and simple rhythmic 
pattern. Rhythm is kept by the drummer or 
Dholi at the centre. Women dance daily 
for nine nights in festival of Navaratri during 
the month of Cctober, November ( Aswin ) 
evoking the Goddess. 


This being a dance of worship, where all 
are expected to join, the technique is very 
simple. No intricate foot work or body 
movements are involved. The dance in circle 
is performed by simple clapping of hands in 
rhythm of one, two, three or four ( Ektali, 
Betali, Tintali and Hinch resp.). lhe songs 
are sung by dancing group only. Most of the 
Garba songs are common and well-known to 
many. Themetically they describe domestic 
life, seasons, devotion etc. Dayaram, 


Premaldas etc. are saint poets who wrote 
special Garba songs. 


Sometimes women carry on their heads 
‘Mandavadi’ a small canopy made of bamboo 
chips covered with red silken piece of cloth. 
Women dance with it, going round in circles, 
taking simple but various step and then keep 
Mandavadi at the centre. Jt symbolises the 
temple of the Goddess. 
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In Garba, women wear full sari in Gujarati 
style, covering the head. In Saurastra and 
other peasant communities women also wear 
beautifully embroidered petticoats (Chania) 
a backless chole (Kapdu) and cover (Odhani) 
with lots of silver and beads jewellary. One 
can differentiate different communities by 
their mode of dressing, the style of embroi- 
dery etc. Males wear in Rasa Kediyun (shirt), 
Vajani (trouser) and Rumal, a printed head 
piece, with silver ornaments. It is a sight to 
see Garba or Rasa in a fair where everyone 
comes at their best. Yellow, Red and Green 
with Black and White, going around in circles 
create panorama of colours and a fantastic 
visual effect. 


Garba and Rasa are performed also in the 
local fairs or Mela. The Mela incorporates 
traditional institutionalised practices as well 
as local traditions. The Mela is a vast ‘Stage’ 
where the ‘audience’ becomes the ‘performer’ 
or vice versa, depending on mood and 
pleasure of participants. In all communities 
like Bharwad, Koli, Ahir, Rabari, Charan 
etc. women, men and childern participate in 
fairs held every year on different occassions. 
They dance with abandent, Rasa and Garba 


are seen at their best and in most original 
forms in such melas. 


Untill say, about last 30 years, people 
were not much aware of the folk dances of 
Gujarat. But after independance, through 
the efforts of the Government and some 
regional institutions, these forms have been 
popularised in cities. They are being preserved, 
studied and documented. Ironically enough, 
in this very process, the forms and their 
content are violated. The real purpose is 
lost. These living forms become static in the 
process of documentation and in the act of 
restaging them outside their context. These 
dances when performed during melas or social 
events are related to open spaces atmosphere 
of river bank or hillock, religious ceremony, 
harvest operations, participation of various 
communities etc. They are not limited to 
‘performance time’ of two hours. So what 
we see in cities to-day on stage, are not the 
real Rasa and Garba. But now there is 
awareness amongst some of the young 
urbanised people, who understand the value, 
try to capture the true spirit of these dances 
by learning them. 
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Folk Dances of Mithila—A Survey 


Mithila’s place in the history of Indian 
civilisation is somewhat unique mainly due to 
its geographical location. Being surrounded 
on thrce sides by three rivers, it has had the 
geographical advantage of seclusion where a 
typically Maithila culture grew and flouri- 
shed!. In the field of dance too, Mithila did 
not lag behind. From the Nrtyavidyakatha 
of the Purusa Pariksa, it becomes clear that 
classical form of dances were quite a common 
feature of the cultural life of Mithila2. Not 
only that, Mithila is the homeland of a 
number of folk dances too. It was here that 
the classical music and the folk dances 
blended tcgether in a perfect harmony. 
Though romance is the basic theme of these 
folk dances, it also exhibits a profundity of 
philosophical conception and currents and 
cross-currents of everyday life. The present 
paper attempts to make a survey of some of 
the most popular folk-dances that are even 
now performed in Mithila. 


The Kirtaniya dance 

The Kirtaniya dance, which was once the 
most popular folk dance, is of great 
antiquity, and is associated with the worship 
of Visnu?, Jt was, however, revitalised by 
Vidyapati and therefrom got its present 
shape. lt is democratic in character, for the 
people of the whole village freely participate 
in it without any distinction of caste or rank, 
The dance is performed to the accompaniment 
of dhol (a type of drum ) or m’danga and 
jhala and the general form of the whole dance 
is extremely simple for it consists of the 
devotees moving round in a circle raising and 
lowering their hands in time with the beating 
of the drum accompained with jhala. The 
religious emotions of the dancers are, 
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however, worked up toa fanatical pitch and 
the dance usually ends in a sort of ecstasy of 
feeling. In certain cases the form of the 
dance is slightly changed by its being taken 
as a procession through the village called 
Nagara-Kirtana. It does not have any fixed 
duration and at times it continues for weeks 
and months without any break. 


that in course of time this 
Kirtanivu dance gradually developed into the 
famous Kirtaniya dance drama of Mithila. In 
medieval period the group of actors who 
participated in this drama was known ‘as 
jamati and its leader nayaka or sutradhara, 
who played the role of Krsna or Hara. The 
role of female-actors too was played by the 


It seems 


. male members of the group ‘and there was no 


restriction of caste or subcaste in the choice 
of actors. It maintained a thoroughly 
democratic character and Brahmanas, 
Ksatriyas, Kayasthas, Dusadhas and chamaras 
freely participated in a jamati on equal terms 
and enjoyed it without any distinction of 
caste whatsoever. 

The nayaka was not only the hero of 
these dramas but he was also the convenor 
and he was invited to stage the Kirtaniya 
drama at some public place or private house- 
hold on various occasions such as the marriage 
ceremony, Upanayana ceremony, Durgotsava 
or other important social or religious 
functions. Sometimes he alongwith his troupe 
was invited to the royal court also. A 
successful actor was expected to sing the 
mana, the nachari and the tirhuti and to have 
a general proficiency in the art of gesticula- 
tion. Their impersonation of a particular 
character was never realistic and most of the 
things were symbolically represented through 
accepted conventions. 
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In Mithila there are different groups of 
actors of which the Kirt:miyas form only a 
particular group. They are so called because 
they present dramatic performances, in praise 
of the Lord, i.e., either Krsna or Siva, as can 
be perceived from such successful dramas a3 
the Usaharana, the Parijataharana, the 
Rukminiharana and the Gaurisvyamavara. 
Umapati Upadhyaya, the famous author of 
the Parijataharana, is regarded as the founder 
of the Kirtaniya drama in Mithila for he him- 
self used to sing and dance before Krsna’s 
image like Chaitanyadeva of Bengal. It has 
been suggested that the Kirtaniyas were very 
much inspired by the Yatras and Kirtanas of 


Bengal and Assam in their later per-* 
fomances?. 
The Kirtaniyz dance drama is usually 


performed at night and the stage is a simple 
raised platform, After the Nandipatha, the 
sutradhara or hero makes his appearance 
attired in a jama, a nima, a payjama and a 
pair of sandals. Covered in a wrapper he also 
wears the Maithila head-dress sathapaga 
( which is sixty hands in length and is a sign 
of respectability ), with a rod in his hand, 
known as phulahaththa Generally accom- 
pained by his wife, the nati, he introduces 
the occasion, the author and the play to the 
audience. He takes pride in showing his 
scholarship and knowledge of ‘“‘learned” 
things. Here one can witness a perfect 
blending of philosophical conceptions toge- 
ther with the crudities of everyday life, 


The number of actors is generally small. 
The nayaka, the nayika, the sakhas ( two or 
three in number), Narada or ghat.rk.1 (a nego- 
tiator) and the vipat (the vidusaka) form 
the set characters of a Kirtaniya drama party. 
Sanskrit, and often Prakrta are used in dia- 
Jogues and stage-directions, but for the rest 
everything is conveyed through Maithili 
songs and verses. Prose-passages and dialo- 
gues are rare in these plays. Any action that 
needs detailed and elaborate performance on 


the stage eg, Parvati’s penance, a battle, 
etc, is generally conveyed to the audience 
through song. The orchestra is specially 
traine:l in the Naradiya form of musical 
Kirtint The audience consists of the most 
learn>d as well as of the most illiterate of the 
rural folk. Entertainment is the chicf aim. 
Apart from the vocal and instrumental music 
they enjoy the fun of the vipata, the melo- 
dious songs of the nzyika, the attempts to 
bring su:h machines as representing Garuda, 
Mayura and Airavata ani the symbolic gesti- 
culation of the actors to involve the specta- 
tors in the very drama itself. AIll this 
indicates that there was no dichotomy betw- 
een the creation and the enjoyment of the 
Kirtaniya dance. 


The Syama-Chakeva dance 

The Syama-Chrkeva is yet another popu- 
lar folk-dance of Mithila which also finds 
mention in the Skanda and Padma Puranas 
a fact which amply speaks of its great anti- 
quity. This dance is performed in the sukla 
paksa (bright half) of Kartika, just after 
eight days of the Chhatha puja. It is mainly 
a performance of little boys and girls but 
young girls and ladies too often take part in 
it. It is a simple village-dance and contains 
the elements of hither to forgotten commu- 
nity life of the people. The main actors of 
the dance are Syam:z (female) and Chakeva 
(male). Syama is the sister and Chakeva is 
her brother. Besides them there are six other 
actors : (1) Chungala (back-biter), (2) Sata- 
blériya (seven brothers), (3) Khandaricha, 
(4) Vabua-litara, (5) Jhanjhi-kukura and 
(6) Vrndavanz. All these eight actors are 
represented -through clay-images specially 
made for this occasion. The main purpose 
of this dance is to inspire pure love in the 
hearts of brothers and sisters. The Chungala 
or the back-biter who tries to spoil the rela- 
tionship between the brother and the sister 
through his evil ways is penalised by the per- 
formers who burn his image (symbolising 
wretched, idiot and fool)daily for seven days. 
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While burning his image the girls also sing a 
song which denounces Chungula and purports 
to say that he deserved to be hanged for his 
misdeeds and evil designs. 


The Satabhaiya or seven brothers have 
becn included probably to give it a broader 
outlook and wider connotation. The image 
of the Satabha:iva really symbolises all the 
brothers and sisters of the world. The 
Khandaricha isa synonym for a bird called 
khanjana who appears in Mithila in the 
autumn, just on the eve of this performance. 
This bird is hailed as the fore-runner of the 
autumn, as is indicated by numerous songs of 
Mithila. The inclusion of this bird in the 
list of actors alludes to the association of the 
Syama-Chakeva dance with the coming of the 
autumn. ¢ The inclusion of Jhanjhi-kukura 
among the actors is also significant. In 
villages, every farmer or cultivator keeps a 
dog known as Jhanjhi-kukura, who is like a 
family member. He follows the party of the 
dancing and singing girls in the groves and 
forests, rivers and fields to protect them from 
the wild animals. Their inclusion as an actor 
indicates their protective role as far as 
Syama and Chakeva were concerned. Vrndu- 
vana (a place of pilgrimage for Hindus), 
stands here for a special kind of forest. But 
the peculiarity is that the clay-images sy mbo- 
lising Vrndairana bear human face which is 
pierced through with long straws. When the 
singing girls reach the groves and fields they 
set it on fire and sing a song which says: 
*““Yrndavana is set on fire, there is no one to 
extinguish it...... our brothers will certainly 
put it out.” The act ani the song certainly 
has some significance. First of all, it tries to 
glorify the strength of the brother and there- 
by intends to impress upon him the fact that 
he can protect his sister. The burning of 
Vrndiuvana probably also indicates an on- 
slaught on Hinduism anil the song makes an 
earnest plea to save Hinduism from that 
attack. Thus, it seems that the Syama- 
Chakeva dance contains some religious _ele- 
ments too. 


All these actors represented by different 
inburnt clay-images are placed in a container 
made of bamboo and munj«u grass. The girls 
carry the container on their heads and move 
through the lanes of the village boisterously 
singing and dancing. After the parikrama 
they assemble near paddy-fields or mango 
groves, or neem or imli tree and spread the 
images on the earth, pick up green grasses, 
give it to the clay-images to eat and then 
they return home singing. The final cele- 
bration (which starts from the saptami in the 
sukla paksa of Kartika) is completed on the 
day of Kartika Purnime. On that day a 
boat of plantain tree is constructed, clay 
images are put on it after breaking them 
alongwith items of food and finally, the boat 
is sunk in some nearby tank or river. This is 
accompanied wich the singing of farewell songs 
which are very pathetic and touching.® 


Thus the Syama-Chakeva is a very simple 
dance but at the same time it is very enthra- 
lling. When the whole village is asleep, the 
enchanting songs reverbrate through every 
nook and corner of the village providing a 
solemn background to fthese moving band of 
dancers who possess neither any make up, nor 
a stage. Their simplicity is their only make 
up and the endless village scenario their only 


stage. 


The Jata-Jatinn dance 

One of the most popular folk dances of 
Mithila is the Jata-Jatina da ce, a versified 
performance with hardly any parallel in other 
parts of the country. The main actors are 
Jata and Jatin and they are assisted by about 
two dozen other participants. In the month 
of July-August (Sawana-Bhadava), under the 
moon-lit starry sky this dance is performed 
in almost all the villages of Mithila. All the 
actors are girls and young women of the 
locality. Even the part of the Jata, who is a 
male hero, is generally played by some girl 
of the village. The costumes of Jata and 
Jatin are rather unique. The former ,puts 
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on n white garland of Kumudini flower (a 
kind of water lily) round his neck and a 
white mukuta(crown)on his‘ head. The Jatina 
wears ornaments, all made of flowers. After 
having dressed themselves for the occasion 
they stand face to face at a distance of about 
three yards About a dozen young girls 
each line up behind both Jata and Jatina 
and start the performance by singing Maithili 
songs in the form of questions and answers.” 
The custumes of the girls standing behind the 
Jata and the Jatina are natural without any 
decoration, ornament or make-up. 


The plot of this dance-drama is short, 
very much like an one-act play. It depicts 
the complications of the matrimonial life of 
the Jata and Jatina. In the process it tries 
to portray the shadows and sun-shines, the 
sorrows and pleasures that beset this life, the 
sordid and brutal sadistic sexual tendencies 
among the males; the echoes of the acute 
problems of the youth and many other things 
connected with day-to-day life. The stage 
of this performance is equally 
brief and precise The dialogues are full of 
satire and humour The Jata is a man of 
aggressive nature and he tries to crush the 
independent personality of the Jatina even 
before their marriage. Naturally there is a 
contlict between the two and in this battle 
of moral courage the Jatina tries to preserve 
her individuality but at last she becomes a 
puppet in the hands of the Jata. Thus the 
independent identity of the Jatina is sapped 
and finally dies for ever. 


direction 


The performance is simple but thrilling. 
Songs and music provide hilarious scenes but 
there is not a set stage. It is performed 
either inside or outside the courtyard and 
goes on practically for the whole of night. 
In the middle of the groups led by the Jata 
and the Jatina a mortar of wood used for 
pounding grain is placed. On the ring of the 
mortar earthen lamps are lighted and the 
mortar is filled with water. A frog is placed 


in that water and the girls dance around this 
mortar. Some scholars believe that, it is a 
dance performed in the honour of Siva and 
and Parvati who are represented by Jata and 
Jatina respectively. The necessity for 
staging this performance arises when there 
are insufficient rains and the women folk 
generally believe that the performance brings 
rains. Woman of all castes participate in 
this dance. This is quite an ancient dance 
whose traditions are maintained 
to-day. 


even 


The Dasaut or the Ghasakatti dance 


The Dasaut or the Ghasakatti dance is 
performed on the occasion of the marriage- 
ceremony among the Maithila Brahmanas and 
Kayasthas. The participants in this dance- 
drama are mainly the young girls of the 
locality. It is ritualistic in character and is 
performed in the house-hold courtyard of the 
bride’s parents. After the marriage cere- 
mony is over, the performance in connection 
with the grass-cutting ceremony, known as 
Dasaut, is held. The bride and the bride- 
groom also participate in this dance though 
their role is mostly passive. This ceremony 
is performed in the first part of the night 
of Chatwthi, which is the first night of 
meeting between the bride and the bride- 
groom. The groom is required to cut the 
grass and feed the oxen of the father-in-law 
who in turn promises to give the oxen to 
to him. A ceremonial bazar is held and 
things are sold as well as stolen. As a result, 
one of the lady dancers assumes the role of 
a daroga or sub-inspector and some others 
of constables; investigations are made, the 
groom is declared guilty and is accordingly 
punished. All this ends in good humour and 
a spirit of merry-making prevails. The 
background is furnished by a nuuinber of 
folk-songs which give tempo to the dramatic 
actions. The dancers move slowly around 
the bride and the bridegroom with very little 
footwork, but the actions in the form of 
gestures of hands and arms are varied. The 
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movement of the dance is very restrained, 
and except when the actual dancing is 
performed, the feet are hardly ever left 
entircly off the ground. Though the foot- 
work is somewhat monotonous, it lends a 
peculiar dignity to the dance, specially as 
the movements of the upper part of the body 
are undoubtedly of extreme grace and 


beauty. 


Undoubtedly the tradition of this folk- 
dance is very ancient for we have a similar 
reference in Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava to 
a performance dene mainly by women on 
guch occasions. In the course of time, 
however, there has inevitably been much 
change in the form and atmosphere of the 
original dance and it is now no more than a 
spontaneous expression of the joy of living 
expressed throughithe mimetic representations 
of the scenes and incidents of the village-life 
so familiar to the performers. 


The Nayana-Yopgina dance 

It is yet another dance connected with 
the marriage ceremony. After the completion 
of the marraige ceremony both the bride and 
the bridegroom are taken to their room and 
there in front of the pictures of Nayana- 
vogina placed in the four-corners of the room 
n dance begins mainly through the motions 
of the eye. During the course of this perfor- 
mance the groom is asked by a band of un- 
marricd girls to recognise his bride from 
amongst two or three girls (including his 
bride) who are all under veil. They are then 
asked to look at each other and the bride is 
asked to make presents to her groom in the 
form of ornaments. The girls sing songs 
which serve as play-back music to the joyous 
scene connected with this performance. It is 
all simple but thrilling for the young couple. 
The performance takes place in a natural 
setting. Jt is a part of the marriage ceremony 
of the Maithila Brahmans and bears Tantric 
significance. This dance is still prevalent 
amonEg the tribals ‘of Nepal but in the families 


of Mithila it exists in a very rudimentary 
form. 


The Ramalila dance 


The Ramalila forms a part of the famous 
Yatra ceremony and is rather an operative 
than a dance performance. It is generally 
staged in some open field of the village but 
at times the performance also takes place in 
the courtyard of some rich person of the 
village. Everywhere in north India Yatra 
is staged in some form or the other, of 
course, under different names, e.g. Krisnalila 
in Bengal and Ramalila in Mithila as well as 
in other parts of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. 
But generally themes from the Ramayana are 
preferred to the Krisnalila. 


The main factor in these performances is 
not the dancing itself but the acting and 
melodious singing with incidental dances by 
the sakhis. The performance is accompanied 
by a rural orchestra and a chorus of singers, 
dressed in their typical white robe known as 
choga. The leader of the troupe is known as 
Adhikuari. A thorough analysis of the Ramalila 
by Norvin Hein indicates that the influence 
of the Ramalila in its modern form has been 
opertive for at least three hundred years, 
and that for most or all of that time it has 
touched the lives of a significant proportion 
of the population of a large area. In fact, 
the Ramalila performance in Mithila as well 
as over the whole of northern India, has 
carried traditional Hindu ideals to the youn- 
gest and simplest of many generations and 
has helped to preserve the continuity of 
Hindu culture in North India during periods 
of unusual stress and change. 


Some other mask dances enjoying an 
almost equal popularity in Mithila and perfor- 
med according to the lila tradition, 2 should 
also be cvaluated in the same vein. These 
are the Radha-Krisna series showing episodes 
from the ever-appealing romances of the 
divine Krisna and his consort Radha, the 
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Hara-Parvati dances depicting a divine 
romance between Siva and Sakti, and the 
Ganga dance which is a choreographic descri- 
ption of the river Ganga in all its moods and 
seasons. All these dances have helped their 
might in popularising ani carrying forward 
the Hindu cultural ethos. 


The Salhesa-Paja dance 


The Salhesa-puja or the song of King 
Salhesa is the most popular one amongst the 
low-caste per ple throughout the district of 
Darbhanga. It is celebrated in the form of a 
dance through a rather lengthy song to the 
accompaniment of dholaka (drum). It is said 
that Salhesa was the first Chaukidara (guar) 
and he is worshipped by the Dustdhas—a 
professional thief-caste who at times 
worked as guards also. Throughout Mithila, 
Salhesa-sthanas (places for worshipping 
Salhesa) can be seen situated under a peepal 
tree. It is generally built of a red mud 
platform surmounted by mounted figures 
made of clay representing the various chara- 
cters of the song. Although a song, it is 
written in prose and is chanted, rather than 
sung. 3? 


The dance is performed at the Salhesa- 
sthana once in a year where Dusadlhas and 
other members of other castes of the village 
assemble together with flowers and other 
items of worship. Decorations are simple but 
quite representative of the occasion. The 
priest utters mantras and after some time 
begins trembling indicating thereby that 
King Salhesa has entered his body. 
Thereafter he shouts, runs and moves on 
the edge of a sword. He then goes on 
throwing flowers and conferring blessings on 
those who offer presents to the God. 
Gradually the priest returns to his normal 
form and the celebration is over, It is 
practically a one man show and the priest 
manages the whole affair by trembling, 
shouting, running, moving on the edge of 
the sword, singing the song of Salhesa and 


finally distributing divine favours among the 
devotees. 


There are some other minor dances too 
which are performed by the different groups 
of low-caste people TheGoraiyan dance 
among the dhanukas and the Musaharas, the 
serpent dance among the saperas or natas, 
the Rahu dance among the Dusadhas and 
Dinabhadri dance among the musaharas 
deserve special mention The Muanachiubhi 
(one which pierces the mind) and Bhikbhari 
Thakur’s B desiya (though nor originally 
Maithila but imported from South Bihar) 
dances are also very popular with the low 
caste people. 


A survery of the folk-dances of Mithila 
will remain incomplete without a few word 
about Marsia. The Muslims of Darbhanga 
have incorporated dancing into their great 
mourning period of Muharram as part of the 
ceremonies which express their grief. The 
principal dances performed on this occasion 
are known as Marsia and Jari (meaning 
mourning). The dancers form themselves 
intoa ring and waving a scarlet piece of 
cloth move round stamping out rhythm with 
the aid of the ball-anklets worn around the 
ankles and small bamboo sticks to the tune 
of songs led by the presentor of the group, 
who stands outside the ring and intones the 
dirges relating to the tragic events on the 
battle field Kerbala where the two brothers, 
Hassan and Hussain met their untimely 
deaths. 


On the basis of this survey of the folk- 
dances prevalent in Mithila, it can be 
remarked that the life and energy of the 
dances are derived either from incidents in 
the colourful lives of Hindu;Muslim heroes 
and Hindu gods whose festivals are celebrated 
in great number throughout the year, or from 
the inidents of peasant’ own lives, lived so 
close to nature and so much dependent on 
her moods. 
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The Moghul Tamasa 


Tamasa, a form of Folk Drama in Orissa, 
is found to be performed even today at 
and around Bhadrak in Balasore District of 
Orissa. It has been named as ‘Chaiti Tamasa'’, 
because of its performance during the month 
of ‘Chaitra’ (March-April) every year. 
Banshiballav Goswami, a gifted poet of late 
18th century, wrote some Tamasas, of which 
the Moghul Tamasa is very popular. 


Most probably Tamasa was in oral and 
aural traditions long before the poet 
Banshiballav put it into written words. 
But there is no way out now to know the 
nature and contents of early Tamasas. Had 
there been no Tamasa-form before him, 
Banshiballav could not have ventured all on 
a sudden to write down the scripts for 
Tamasa-performance. Banshiballav was born 
in a Brahmin family known for its learning 
and scholarship, at the village Sangat on the 
outskirts of Bhadrak. As some circumstantial 
and other evidences show, he can be placed 
in the middle of the 18th century. At that 
time Orissa was under Maratha rule 
(1751-1803). Since the Moghul regime 
Bhadrak had become an important 
administrative and cultural centre in Orissa. 
It was also a place of pilgrimage for the 
goddess Bhadrakali, its presiding deity. The 
Grand Trunk Road from Bengal passed 
through Bhadrak upto Puri touching Jajpur, 
Ctttack and Bhubaneswar in the middle. So 
administrative officers, business executives, 
military personnel, religious preachers and 
other cultural leaders were always in touch 
of this small town. As it was customary at 
that time, Banshiballav was taught Persian 
and Arabic besides Bengali, Urdu, Sanskrit 
and his mother-tongue Oriya. It was evident 
from his Mahadev-tarifs or eulogies of lord 
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Siva that he was a staunch devotee of Siva 
and worshipped his village Siva-Linga named 
*Hatanagar.’ 


It is not known how many Tamasas 
Banshiballav wrote. But the manuscripts of 
his seven Tamasas are still to be found at 
Bhadrak. These are as follows : 


1. Bheel Tamasa—A Bheel in a jungle 
attacks a Brahmin pilgrim for money and is 
turned into a pious man through the advice 
and initiation of the Brahmin. The time of 
performance of this Tamasa is one whole 
night. 


2. Chehoda Tamasa — The Chehodas(swee- 
pers) of a Muslim ruler are not doing their 
duties under the spell of intoxicants. They 
quarrel with each other before their Supere 
visers. The Chehodins (wives of Chehodas) 
come in search of them and are happily and 
finally united with them. The time of per- 
formance is also one. whole night. 


3. Yogi Tamasa—An ascetic (yogi) 
comes with his disciple, and is followed by 
his wife, who persuades him to return to 
worldly life. But the yogi declines and sets 
out on pilgrimage with the disciple. Time of 
performance—one whole night. 


4. Phakir Tamasa—Four Muslim mendi- 
cants (Phakirs) come back from their 
pilgrimage and describe their experiences. A 
Hindu Phakir also accompanies them. The 
wives of Muslim Phakirs come and rejoice 
their happy union. Time of performance — 
one whole night. 


5. Lolin-Mojabai Tamasa—Four Muslim 
officers come in search of beautiful prosti- 
tutes. Two prostitutes named Lolin and 
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Mojabai attract them with postures and 
gestures. One milkman comes with his wife 
to sell milk and milk-prolucts The Muslim 
officers try to eat away the milk and milk- 
products forcibly, but the milkman cleverly 
escapes. At last the Muslim officers retire 
with the prostitutes. The time of performance 
—one whole night. i} 


6. Radba-Krushna Tamasa—Some episo- 
des like hiding of Gopi’s clothes by 
SriKrushna from Gopalila otf Srimadbhagabat 
are performed in this Tamasa for about two 
hours just after the performance of Moghul 
Tamasa. 

7 Moghul Tamasa —It is still popular and 
the only one even now performed among all 
the extant Tamasas of Banshiballav. The 
time of its performance along with the 
performance of Radha-Krushna Tamasa 
at the end is of the duration of a 
whole night. The Moghul Tamasa collected 
and edited by the present author had been 
published in 1966 by M/S Bhagabat Press, 
Bhadrak, Orissa. 


In brief, the story of the Moghul Tamasa 
goes like this :—At first two (sometimes 
four) Chopdars or personal attendants of 
Mirja Sahib (a Moghul or Muslim ruler) 
come to announce and alert the public that 
Mirja Sabib is arriving. Mirja Sahib arrives 
in a procession with pomp and spelendour 
and sits on the decorated throne. He then 
summons his servants aed service-holders like 
Vestiwala (waterman), Jhaduwala (cleaner), 
Hookawala. Pankhawala etc. one after 
another and hears their complaints throush 
Chopdars. The servants do not get their 
salaries regularly and are not sincere in their 
duties All of them are addicted to different 
intoxicants. They are rebuked and warned 
by Mirja Sahib. 

After gathering informations about the 
present place and the people, Mirja Saheb 
boasts of his titles, his intelligence and scho- 
1uiship, bis gardens and estates in order to 


assert himself. A bard and four Nanaks 
(Sikh-Guru:) come to Mirja Sahib for some 
financial assistance and they are rewarded. 
Then the local Zamindar is summoned and is 
ordered to provide Mirja Sahib with goats, 
beautiful damsels etc. for the later’s feast 
and merrymaking. The Zamindar tries to 
fulfil the desires of Mirja Sahib, who being 
dissatisfied with the Zamindar’s gifts tumm- 
ons milkmaids (sometimes one). When the 
milkmaids are present, Mirja Sahib appro- 
aches them with carnal desires. Being frigh- 
-ened with the objectionable dealings of 
Mirja Sahib the milkmaids flee for rescue. 


The Moghul Tamasa is farcical in its tone 
and temper. It has been a vehicle for satire 
tothe Muslim administrators, their subordi- 
nates and attendants of the 18th century 
Orissa. Beneath its playful and humorous 
exterior, it seems, there is a serious design to 
laugh at the absurdities of social aberrations. 
There are about eighteen characters in the 
Moghul Tamasa, Mirja Sahib being the main 
character. His extravagance, corrupt prac- 
tices, erratic and autocratic attitude have 
been clearly depicted in the play. His dia- 
logues are in corrupt Persian. Chopdars and 
other servants of Mirja Sahib speak Urdu, 
Hindi and Bengali languages, The milkmaids, 
the Zamindar and his attendants speak in 
Oriya only. As peculiar to a folk drama, 
there are more songs in the Moghul lamasa 
than prose dialogues, which are often impro- 
vised by the perform-rs. No songs in Per- 
sian language are found; they are in Urdu, 
Hindi, Bengali and Criya languages. Dances 
are also frequent. 


All the performers of the Moghul Tamasa 
are male. They dress according to their roles, 
The dress of Mirja Sahib is that of a Nawab, 
pompous and gorgeous. The Chopdars and 
other servants of Mirza Sahib wear Muslim 
dresses. The Zamindlar dreszes like a Vaish- 
nab and the milkmaids like ordinary Oriya 
Hindu woman. 
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The Moghul Tamasa is performed usually 
in front of a temple of Siva in open-air, with 
a throne installed on a raised platform for 
Mirja Sahib. The aulience consisting of 
Hindus and Muslims alike sit around the 
acting area on three sides. The teacher or 
director of Tamasa party along with other 
singers and instrumentalists (asarwala) takes 
his place on one side of the stage. Asarwalas 
take active part in singing and playing 
musical instruments in the Tamasa perfor- 
mance. 


The Tamasas of Orissa may be compared 
with those of Maharastra. Just like the 
Moghul Tamasa Marathi Tamasa as a form of 
Folk Drama flourished during the Maratha 
regime in the 18th century. ‘‘Tamasa came 
to rely increasingly on lewd gestures and 
erotic songs and dances.”’”* What Balwant 
Gargi said about Marathi Tamasa can also 
be said about Oriya Tamasa. Both are farci- 
cal and humorous in nature. Songs and 
dances predominate in both of them. The 
character of milkmaid in Oriya Tamasa has 
its counterpart in ‘Goalin’ (milkmaid) of 


Marathi Tamasa. The stage an auditorium 
of both the Tamasas are almost of the same 
pattern. 


The Moghul Tamasa very well establishes 
the Islamic influence on Oriya literature. 
Orissa came under Muslim rule in 1568 A. D. 
From this time onwards for about 200 years 
of Muslim rule and about 50 years of Maratha 
regime Persian enjoyed the status of official 
language of the province. Other Islamic 
languages like Arabic and Urdu also had their 
sway. As a result of this the poets and 
scholars of Orissa were introduced to the 
rich Islamic literature, about which critics 
have sail, ‘‘the aesthetic and poetic values 
of Islamic poetry depend to a great extent 
on form and style, on the artful composition 
of words, the music of the words, the sophis- 
ticated use of similies and metaphors,”’** 
So an emphasis on style and form in the 
then Oriya literature was conspicuous. The 
poetry of Upendra Bhan; and others is bright 
example of this tendency. Pala and Tamasa 
forms of Oriya folk drama flourished during 
this period with Islamic influence. 
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The Tribals of Tripura as 
Reflected through their Dances 


Tripura, the ancient home of the Bodos, 
is situated between 20°56’ and 24-32’ N and 
91° 10’ and 92° 21‘ E. It has an international 
frontier of 930 Kilometres towards the West, 
South and North-east with Bangladesh and 
linked with the rest of India through a 
narrow strip of 30 K.M. into Cachar district 
of Assam while the rest of the 160 K.M. 
frontirc being through the high hill ranges of 
Mizo hills of Mizoram. There are six 
principal hill ranges and the highest peak is 
betling-shib at Jampui (1000m). Tripura 
came under British rule in 1765 and merged 
with the Indian Union in the year 1949. 


The tribals constitute 29.2% of the total 
population according to 1971 Cencus report. 
As per the Government Schedule, in Tripura, 
which originally a tribal State, there are 19 
different communities. They are namely 
(11 TIPRA OR TRIPURI (2) REANG (3) 
JAMATIA (4) CHAKMA (5) HALAM (6) 
NOATIA (7) MOG (8) KUKI (9) GARO 
(10) MUNDA (11) LUSHAI (12) ORAON 
(13) UCHAI (14) SANTHAL (15) KHASIA 
(16) BHIL (17) CHAIMAL (18) BHUTIA 
and (19) LEPCHA But these tribes are also 
sub-divided into numerous sub-tribes and 
clans Out of these nineteen, the Santhals, 
Munda, Bhil and the Craons are migrated 
from outside and settled permanently 
through Sylhet and Assam in search of occu- 
pations especially in the Tea-gardens. They 
comprise only 3.2% of the tribal population 
and have no influence on the original inhabi- 
tants. Moreover, the Chaimals, Bhutias, and 
the Lepchas have now become almost extinct. 


Smt. Padmini Chakravarty 


The tribes of Tripura are more or less 
akin both linguistically and anthropologi- 
cally and represent a mixture of various races 
which have amalgamated within the histori- 
cal period. The dialects of the tribes of 
Tripura belong to the same big family of 
the Tibeto-Burmese language. 


In Tripura, the followers of Vaishnava, 
Shakta and Shiva sects are found interspread 
amongst the tribals. As a result there has 
devloped a unity in diversity. Buddhism lad 
gained ground in Tripura quite enrly. 
Animistic beliefs were predominent in the 
earliest tribal societies. Due to close contact 
with the Hindoos, some of them were slowly 
and gradually being drawn towards Hindu- 
sim. But their traditional beliefs, rites, and 
rituals and mode of worship have not altoge- 
ther gone out of practice owing to vigorous 
campaigns, a large number of tribal peole of 
Tripura excluding the Budhist Chakma and 
the Mog have been converted into Christia- 
nity and caused serious social problems. It 
affected their culture to a great extent. 


The rich and colourful tribal dances of 
India especially of the eastern region have 
been changed through modification or 
through acculturation. Various problems 
have been confronted in the classification 
of tribal dances as it is impossible to classify 
the dances according to races or ethnic 
groups or as per the languages spoken or topo- 
graphy and geography .However dances of the 
tribals of Tripura can tentatively be categori- 
sed in the following way, as(1)Hunting dances 
of the tribes by the Hunters, Nomadic tribes 
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and primitive aboriginee Here, the dances 
before a hunt or war, rejoice after a hunt 
and victory dances grouped. 
(2) Dances of th : semi-nomad‘s or the shifting 
cultivators of the hill. When the tribes are 
on to settlement in a place for a good dura- 
tion, they like to recollect their nomadic 
life and tlhe aJjventure of the forest and hills. 
So, in their dances one could find imitative 
boses of the animals or war strategies. The 
martial dances are grouped in this. (3) Dances 
of the agriculturist tribes—those settled with 
wet land cultivation system in the plains or 
in the valley of the hills. Though they are 
now enjoying a settled life and free from the 
anxiety and hard labour for fool gathering, 
they can not leave the practice of animis- 
tic manners and customs. (4) Festivals and 
Festive dances—The surplus storage of food, 
which they could not even imagine during 
their food gathering nomadic life or in their 
shifting cultivation period, now allow them 
to think for religion and thus the folk festi- 
vals, Bratas and worship to the deities pre- 
vail in the society, and the festival dances 
too. Community festivals or the occasion to 
meet together once in a year or two come in 
this stage. (5) Religions dances-Epic influ- 
enced dances : Prayer and offerings to the 
Lord now developed enough to have a 
grammar or norms of the said practice. So 
the religious folks have started to formalise 
the stages of religious dances with some bind- 
ings and rules which are the root of classical 
dances. The parts of the epics are now 
started to be dramatised with the form of a 
dance drama. The people now start think- 
ing themselves of the folk dance. But the 
admixtuce itself form a class. The Samkirt- 
ans, Devadashi dances, Manipuri Vaishnavite 
dances and other such are of the said class. 


can be 


So, it is clear from the above classifica- 
tions that the derivation of the dances of the 
Tribe to classics overcome the stages quasi- 
folk, folk, classico-folk, and classics 


respectively. At present we can see the tron 
of Neo-classics also, 


Now let us have a close look on the 
dances of the Tripura Tribes. Goria dance 
is the most popular and important dance 
among the major tribes of Tripura. ‘Goriya’ 
is the God of War and vigour. They per- 
form the dance in every courtyard of the 
houses in the village for a duration of 15 to 
20 minutes with the beatings of the KHAM 
or drum Two drum beaters beat the drum 
with a popular rythm familiar to the tribes 
of Tripuri, Jamatias, Noatias and Reangs. 
Every stage of the dance has the tribal 
names, viz. Tas (introduction), Tokma Mui 
Krakmani, Tokma Khitung jJangrimani, 
Tokma iaching malmani and so on. The 
talas or the ‘bol’s of the drum change as per 
the direction of the Tribal priest or ‘Achai’ 
who also take active part in the dance. 


Both male and female took part in the 
dance except the Reangs and the Noatias. 
As per the classification this dance is 
grouped under the dances of the semi- 
nomads or the shifting cultivators. We find 
in every stage of the ‘Goriya’ dance the 
dances expressing their mood with the imita- 
tive poses of the animals and war strategies. 
The Tribal names of the stages of the dance 
bear the action of different wild animals or 
birds, such as kick by an elephant, jump ot 
a tiger over a game, feeding the chicks by a 
mother hen, flying position of the vultures 
and so on. It appears that during their 
shifting cultivation this dance is enriched 
and popularised day by day spontaneously 
without their proper knowledge. The recent 
additions can be marked as the influence of 
Epics. The ‘Mwkhra hor sonamani’ stage or 
kindling fire by a monkey reminds the story 
of setting fire by Hanumana in Lanka Most 
probably this stage of the dance was added 
by the learned and intelligent priests after 
they came in close contact with the people 
of the plains. It is also marked that the 
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place of the priests in the society was 
highest and they even took part to solve 
social problems and disputes. The Tripuris 
arc more or Jess liberal regarding the free 
mixing of their boys andl girls. Dances are 
performed by the Tripuri boys and girls 
together. The bachelor’s dormitory is absent 
in the cause of Tripuris while among the rest 
it prevailed and some place there still exist. 
This free mixing or the opportunity of get- 
to-gether may be one of the main causes of 
their early marriage, The vubsence of indivi- 
dualistic rituals and dances is for the cause 
of their habit in living a ‘commune’ lite, 
After the severe pressure on land due to 
population intlux and explosion still it is 
hard to locate an isolated or scattered Tripuri 
family dwelling in even in the Urban 
areas. 


Again, in new rice festival of MAMITA 
HORAIMANI of the Tripuris, we find the 
role of the Tripuri girls in their household 
works. After the harvesting of Jhum crops 
ACHATI or OJHAI (the tribal priest) fixes 
a day. They prepare the boiled rice of 
‘Maim?’ (a special variety of rice which 
becomes clingy when boiled) and st me varie- 
ties of AWAN or indegenous baked cakes. 
The boys do no work on that day and harass 
the girls in many ways. The more the girls 
irritate, the more the boys enjoy. Breaking 
of earthen water jars, damage of tloors or 
courtyards, pouring water in the woven are 
the sorts of harassment. The boys try to 
check the girls to cook food and insist them 
in dancing. After overcoming such distur- 
bances patiently if the girls can serve the 
‘asvans’ and rice to the boys it indicates their 
supremacy and the teasing come to an end. 
It seems that the Tripuri boys are lazy in 
comparison with the other tribes and they 
never assist the girls for the house- hold 


works. Women folk does all the needful in 


the house and also works shoulder to shoul- 


der in the jhum fields. 


Keeping in mind the past of the social 
life of the Jamatias, we can define the con- 
version of the Jamatiis, as a whole, to 
Yaishnavism. The vitality of their life, the 
wildness of nature brought down magically. 
Now to them the yearly pilgrimage to holy 
places is a ‘must’. Those simple tribals are 
prone to extravagance on such preriginations 
and return absolutely empty-handed. The 
percussions, War drum, now are replaced by 
Khol or Mridanga The Samkirtan which 
they perform without any pretext to pledge 
their devotion, does not resemble the Mani- 
puri Samkirtans but influences have been 
seen in their foot gestures, Aftor forming a 
circle they move clockwise around the ‘Tulshi 
Mancha’ singing tribal form of Bengali Kir- 
tans-s This clock-wise movement is the 
fundamental difference with indegcneous 
tribal dances. This has been caused, most 
rightly, Jue to their lack of knowledge in 
Vaishnavism which however, successfully has 
crept into society of soft-hearted people. 


Now let us observe the most interesting 
and colourful dances of the Reangs. Usually 
the girls take part in the dance with the 
drum beater-Daya Hazara, the flute player- 
Muria, Dugria and Daoa and other musicians. 
The Reang belle dances with a special pecu- 
liarity in the sway of waist which can not be 
compared with the other dances of India 
excepting the Uchais. They step on so tend- 
erly that no sound raises from foot stepping. 
There is a Reang proverb that if any sound 
is produced while dancing, that girl will never 
be happy in her marital life. The Reangs 
while dancing, form a straight line or square 
but never o circlee According to modern 
structural anthropological theory, this indi- 
cates the originality of the dance, Except 
the common foot and waist movements the 
Reang girls are used to show some circustical 
performance of balances and other actions, 
such as dancing with a bottle at the top of 
the head or jaggling with two plates in hand. 
But these may be the recent additions as per 
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the old folks. May be they are used to please 
and entertain the royal persons with dancing 
and offering liquors in this mode. Their place 
in the tribal society was, once upon a time, 
very “slow. The Reang boys were deployed 
for carrying the royal palanquin. And it is 
interesting to study that the Reang girls are 
very fond of silver, ornaments and they are 
the only tribe in Tripura those use the coins 
as ornaments like some of Austric tribes of 
India. Their ornaments resemble the orna- 
ments of Santhals and Marias. 


But it is really interesting to find the 
opposite nature of the Halams in their dance 
and songs. During ‘Barapuja’ or the worship 
of the Surma river, held once only in 4 or 5 
years, hundreds of goats, ducks, fowls, pigs 
and two/three bisons are killed in sacrificial 
offering. Then with the beating of big drums 
and GHONG a big and reasonant disc made 
of bell metal having a diameter of 5 to 
6 feet, they dance in groups dressed as warri- 
ors with leather shields and ‘Dao’ or chopper 
in hand. They dance wildly with war cry 
some times, 


While observing the Jhum dance of the 
Tripuris it reveals that the dance is not 
traditional or very old. May be some brains 
had worked behind the composition of the 
dance when the tribals accepted wet culti- 
vation system in place of Jhuming (drafting 
cultivation) The dance is nothing but 
recollection of the Jhum life and remembe- 
rance of romance in Jhuming. 


For husking of rice collected from jhum 
field the Morchhums used to dance on the 
rice placed on the ground. The girls in the 
inner and the boys in the outer circle 
dance with poles in hand and move slowly 


with jumps. But now the steppings 
remain as before except the rice in the 
ground. 


“Walangla’”’ dance of the Garos is an 
exception in the category which can be said 
martial dance and resembles some dances of 
the Halams. The male dancers with war 
costumes dance in circle resting the hands on 
the shoulders with the monotonous beating 
of the drums supported by the striking in 
GHUNTA or a disc of Bell metal. But 
the warriors dance with sleepy mood and 
steps. The heads of the dancers are kept 
down and moved like a hypnotic, But there 
are war cries also. Is it a dance of retreat 
or recollection of a defeat? The popular 
dance ‘Cheraw or Cherawkar’ or the bamboo 
dance is performed on the death of a new 
mother or bride. But at present this dance 
is so popularised that in ‘every school it is 
practised as a mode of exercise and a repre- 
sentative dance of the community. * It was 
believed that if a girl refuses to dance 
‘Cheraw’, then she must die on her first 
delivery of the child. This :dance, where 
skipping through the bamboo clappings are 
main and how far help for a safe delivery 
of a child, is yet to be examined. 


It is true that without proper analysis in 
scientific and methodical way it would be a 
hard task to trace their past sociological 
structure. Not only the dances, the songs 
of the dance should be studied thoroughly, 
Above all, one should be able to identify the 
modified or modernised dances and authentic 
or original tribe dances. Dance is the mirror 
of folk-psychology and should get more 

importance for sociological studies. 
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“KARMA : 


The Tribal Folk Dance of Orissa” 


Introduction : 


The tribal population of Orissa numbers 
50.71,937. According to the census of 1971 the 
tribal population of Orissa forms roughly 
twenty five percent of the total population. 
Orissa has a sizable population of Saora, 
Tharia, Kondh, Binjhal, Oraon, Bhuiyan, 
Gadaba, Paraja and Bonda. Each tribe has 
its own peculiar custoni, dress, social orga- 
nisation and longuage. The more environ- 
mentally secluded they are, the more they 
are able to preserve their social customs. 
But the closer association with different 
tribal and non-tribal societies have caused 
mutual adoption of habits and customs in 
such a way that one is hardly singled out of 
the other unless marked very closely through 
their institutions. 


Each one of the numerous tribes has its 
own pattern of dance and music which are 
rich, artistic and highly specialised. There 
are varieties of custumes and musical instru- 
ments. A study of Adivasi dance, music and 
drama would reveal how culture born out of 
nature and attuned to nature can live and 
flourish even without the aid of letters and 
how jit is natural and spontaneous as life 


itself. 


There are several folk-dances in different 
regions maintained by the people without 
any external influence. These dances are not 
only the free expressions of joy in rythm but 
also intimately related to seasons, occu- 
pations and religious faith of the parti- 
cipants. A close study will reveal that there 
is an un-seen tie of unity among them. 


Bhagirathi Nepak 


There is need to study, preserve and 
foster Atlivasi dance, music and drama be- 
cause they relate to people who number 
almost one in four in the total population 
of the State of Orissa and have long merited 
the care and attention of the State. There 
is the impact of cheap styles which invade 
them and the problems of a competitive 
worl l tend to deaden the sense of art in a 
people who were so long habituated in their 
natural surroundings to enjoy their lives 
mostly through their dance and music. 


The folk-dances are performed by the 
village folk for their own pleasure and not 
with a view to entertaining public. Such 
dances are the integral part of the social life 
of the uneducated or half-educaited rural 
people who live close to and completely 
dependant on mature, being cut off from 
urban culture. 


When we talk of tribal folk-dances, we 
mean those rural Adivasi dances which are 
practised by the tribes residing in hilly 
places, regions abounding in forests and areas 
not easily approachable. The natural en- 
vironment has great impact on the character, 
taste and life of tribal folk which invariably 
are reflected in their social and cultural 
Jife. 


Thus it is easy to infer that the primitive 
dance is the foundation of both the folk- 
dance and the tribal folk-dance The emo- 
tion expressed by the tribal folk while 
dancing is in its purest form. This expression 
is not only original but also natural. These 
dances bear the traces of their oldest inhabi- 
tants who had incorporated into their dances 
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their own social traditions and environ- 


imental conditions. 


Both the folk-dances and tribal dances 
come uner the category of rural dance. 


There are festivals like ‘‘Gamha Purnima’’, 
“Akshyaga Trutiya’’, ‘‘Bakula Amabasya’’, 
“Dola Purnima”’, ‘“‘Raja”’, ‘Makara Sam- 
kranti”’, “Karma’’, etc observed in Orissa. 
These festivals are marked among the tribals 
which strongly plead for their tribal origin 
in the Orissa region. 


The Karma festival is an important tribal 
function which has been adopted mostly by 
the people of western Orissa. Dr. K. B. Das 
has mentioned in his book‘ ‘Oriya Loka Gita 
‘O°’ Kahani’ that Karma festival is being 
observed in the areas predominated by the 
tribals. This indicate its tribal origin. 


The Karma Dance : 

Ends the rain. The fields swell with 
paddy crop. Each and every member of the 
village assemble at the field thus engaging 
themselves in various phases of cultivation. 
Every heart is filled in with aspiration and 
joy. 


And here enters the autumn with blue 
and clear sky. The Hindus observe the 
“Ekadashi Vrata” by resorting to complete 
fast on the eleventh day of the moonlit fort- 
night, in the month of Bhadraba. And on 
this day, the Adivasis of western Orissa 
arrange the Karma Festival and Karma 


dance. 


The Adivasis firmly believe that if the 
‘Karam Sani’, the chief deity of Karma 
Festival is displeased, the entire village will 
suffer from loss of crops, rain and epidemic. 
Therefore. they arrange Karma dance 
dedicated to the Goddess ‘Karam Sant’. 


The puja pandal is constructed either at 
the one end of the village on the spacious 
open field or in the centre of the communal 


ground. It is decorated with various Jeaves, 
flowers and fruits A Karma (name of the 
tree is ‘Karma’} branch is planted in the 
niddle of tlhe puja pendal, The Adivasi 
priest, ‘Jhankar’ worships this branch and 
conveys the good wishes for the village. This 
Karma branch is the representative and 
symbol of the Goddess ‘Karam Sani’. She is 
worshipped with wine, hens, cakes, rice 
etc. 


After the Karma worship, the Jhankar 
(priest) recites the hymns for the Karamsani 
and tells the story. The men, women and 
children gather around the Karma pendal, 
listen to the songs of Karmapuja from the 
Jhankar. Then the yonng boys and girls 
assemble together and dance around the 
pendal. 


The Karma Puja and dance continue for 
two days. The entire village is engrossed in 
the puja and dance. The men and women of 
the village sing and dance throughout the 
night in groups. On the third day with the 
dawn they proceed on with the Karma 
branch in a procession to a nearby river, 
stream or pond for emersion. Al! the 
members take bath there and return to 
village. On this day the villagers arrange a 
big feast. Each one of the villagers attend to 
this feast and take food sitting in a line. The 
Adivasis forgetting their family and personal 
quarrels, sing and dance together. Amorous 
songs are sung, drums are beaten and young 
boys and girls dance and dance. 


Bada Karma (The big ‘Karma’) 

The ‘Bada Karma’ festival is observed in 
every three years. Unlike the annual ‘Kirma’ 
it is observed for long five days. The village 
which observe the bada Karma festival, sends 
its young boys and girls to five different 
villages to exhibit the dance and songs in a 
competitive spirit. They stay for a single day 
in each village the residents of which become 
the hosts and arrange for their lodging and 
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boarding. The party is formed by young boys 
and girls of different villages. All these five 
days they spend in drinking, singing and 
dancing. The Karma festival provides 
opportunities to young boys and girls for 
selection of their partners of life. On the 
fixed day the performance of Karamsani puja 
is done as usual. 


Karma festivals observed by different 


Adivasi Sects 


Bhuiyan 

The Bhuiyans of Sambalpur and 
Mayurbhanij districts observe ‘Karma Jatra’ 
in the month of Aswina or Kartik (October- 
November). The date is generally fixed by 
the Dehuri (Priest) 


The Karma branch is brought by him and 
is planted before ‘Mandaghar’. The girls 
offer rice, molasses to the plant. They sing 
story of Karma Raja and Karma Rani. All 
enjoy the night in dance, feast and music. 
Next morning the Karma plant is taken 
round the village and is immersed in 
water. 


Binjhals 

The Binjhals mostly concentrated in 
Sambalpur and Bolangir districts observe 
Karma festival most sincerly. It is their 
most important and indegenous festival and 
observe it on the llth day of Bhadraba 
every year with pomp and grandeur. 


Kuli 

The Kuli tribe is very small in number 
and reside in Balangir, Phulbani and 
Sambalpur districts. In the evening of 
the eleventh day of Bbadraba, the boys and 
girls go out to the jungle and bring a branch 
of Karma tree. This branch is set up at the 
Puja premises and is worshipped, The Kuli 
men and women offer rice, sweetmeats to the 
Karmasani. A fowl is also offered there. In 
the next morning the branch is taken away in 
procession and immersed in the village tank. 
They pray for rain before the Karamsani. 


Oraon 

The Oraons celebrate 
every year in the month of October. 
an ‘important festival for them. 
worship is followed by dance and 
accompanied with a lot of drinking 
festive meals. 


Karma festival 
This is 
The 
music 
and 


Karma Song 

The Adivasis do not have any written 
language of their own. They compose and 
sing the songs in their spoken languages. 
Just through recitation they memorise these 
songs which are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. The contents and the 
language ot these songs are simple and 
delightful. Their songs contain the feelings 
of various seasons, joys and sorrow of life, 
Jove and romance and the deeds of the past. 


The true pictures of the village life and 
village surrounding are depicted in the Karma 
songs. Also the colourful dreams of the 
Adivasi life and youth are the aided attrac- 
tions of the Karma songs. Some unknown 
poets of the Adivasi village composed these 
songs. But no one recollects by whome or 
where and why these songs were composed. 
In a heriditary way they go on singing, just 
getting by heart the delicate feelings and 
sweet lyric of the enchanting songs, because 
it pleases them and touches their heart ina 
wonderful way. 


The songs speak, ‘“‘Life is full of joy, 
peace and happiness. These can be attained 
amidst the blue sky, green leaves, colourful 
flowers, flowing stream and hilly springs. 
So, do not bez desparate, do not break down. 
Kick away the so called wealth. Come on, 
let us sing and dance and lead the life in this 


” 


way . 


Also, presently the mythological stories 
of Radha Krishna, Sita-Ram and Maha 
Bharat are being sung through Karma Songs. 
The theme cf the song may be related to 
the Goddess ‘Karamsani’ or certain episodes 
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from the life of Krishna or Rama. It also 
deals with the problems relating to love of 
men and women. Sometimes there is 
exchange of questions and answers through 
songs. 


The Kirma song-sea<on starts after the 
worship of Karamsani, the Goddess of Karma 
festival. But it is also voiced in the winter 
and spring, Even while resting a while under 
the shady trees in the scorching heat of 
Summer, while completely drenched in the 
down pours of rains, while cultivating at 
the fields, while rain ceases in the Autumn, 
also in various occasions ani surroundings, 
Karma song is echoed through murmurous 
voices, In the midst of the Adivasi village 
and right down the neighbouring hill, the 
‘Mandalia’ or drum beater while beating the 
drums jumps out in singing :— 


“KARMARA DALERE 
CHATIA NELA PHALERE......” 


And at the sounds of the drum and the 
call of the beater, the youths of the village 
are attracted surprisingly. All of them run 
together and assemble around the ‘Mandalia’ 
(the Drum beater). 


Although Karma festival is being observed 
by several Adivasi tribes and sub-tribes, the 
Binjhals treat it as their most important and 
indegenous festival and celebrate it in their 
own traditional way. The dancers, drummers 
and singers all wear red turban on head, 
They look very charming with such type of 
dress. Peacock feathers are tied over the 
turban. They all wear red shirts, coloured 
clothes and ornaments on arms, necks and 
hands. 


At first boys enter in to the ground and 
dance. Then giils join tlhem later. After 
sometime, both the boys and the girls dance 
and sing together. The men provide the 
music with the help of drums. The women 
dance in groups interlocking arms at waist 
level moving back ani front while swinging 
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the legs Sometimes the men and women 
form separate rings and dance with their fect 
jumping side-ways. Both the hands 
sometimes jlaced on their waists and somec- 
times above the heads. Then they stand in 
two rows, men facing the women and sing 
as they dance. 


are 


The main attraction of the Karma dance 
is Mandal (drum). It is of ‘Mrudunga’ 
category and is made of clay—both the sides 
being covered with leather. This is bigger 
in size than that of Mrudunga, thus 
producing thunderous tone. 


The Mandualiyas beat the drums standing 
in the middle of Karma dance. The dancers 
move round and round forming a circle as 
they dance with charming steps. The 
accompanying songs are sometimes provided 
by the Mandaliyas. They have measured 
ste pings in an artistic way. The dance 
begins in slow tempo, but gradually gather 
high tempo at the beat of the drums. 


Here it may be noted that although there 
are different Karma stories in different parts 
of Orissa, in all these the greatness of 
the Goddess ‘Karamsani’ ‘is expressed by the 
storey tellers Among these, ‘two stories 
viz :—‘The story of the merchant and his 
seven sons’, and ‘The two brothers called 
Karam and Dharam’ are most popular in the 
western Orissa. 


The story of ‘The merchant and his seven 
sons’ is as follows: —‘‘Once upon a time there 
was a merchant. He was very rich and 
happy with his seven sons Alt the sons 
were married and the entire family was 
leading a very happy life One day the 
merchant started with his ship for a business 
trip. He earned a lot in his business and 
returned home happily. While he arrived 
at his village he summoned his sons and 
daughters-in-law to come to the ship and 
worship the ship. But at that time the 
entire village was celebrating the Karma fes- 
tivale The male members were beating drums 
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and the female membors singing and dancing. 
The seven sons and their wives were also 
engaged in Karma festival. So they could 
not turn-up immediately. The merchant 
could not tolerate and impatiently destroyed 
the Puja-Mandap and broke the Mandals 
(drums) too. 


At this the Godless ‘Karmsan?”’ took 
exception and cursed the merchant His 
ship drowned and the goods therein were 
destroyed Not only this, his crops failed 
and the merchant became very poor. The 
wealth and happincss of the family vanished 
instantly. 


The merchant was disappointed and 
approached the Jhankar (village priest) for 
solution of his problems and advice, Jhankar 
heard all his problems ani ascertained the 
reasons. He told the merchant that all 
these mishaps are due to the curse of the 
Goddess ‘Karamsani’ So the merchant should 
immediately arrange worship of the Goddess 
and celebrate ‘Karama festival’ so that he 
would regain his wealth and the lost 
happiness. 


After hearing from the Jhankar the old 
merchant brought seven Karma branches 
and seven mandals (drums). The seven sons, 
seven daughters-in-law began to dance and 
sing in front of the Goddess. The old 
merchant and his wife also joined them. 
The Karma festival lasted for seven days. 
After this the merchant arranged a grand 
feast for the villagers. Surprisingly, after 


seven days, the merchant got back his lost 
property, The cattle which fled awy from 
his house returned back safely. That year 
the merchant got good crops and the family 
became rich and happy again” 


NO1TES: 


The term ‘Karam:ani’ is derivedl from 
the Sanskrit word ‘Karma’ or work. 
Adivasis believe more in work than word. 
Hence they worship ‘Karamsani’, the 
Goddess of ‘Karma’ or work. 


They worship the branch of a ‘Karma’ 
tree. The branch is taken as a representative 
of the Goddess ‘Karamsani’, People usually 
worship fruits, i.e. coconut, mango, plantain, 
etc to get good fruit or result. But hoere,a 
branch, and not the fruit is worshipped. 
From this, it is but natural to derive that 
Adivasis believe in work only. They do not 
think about the result or the fruit. 


The similar thought is also expressed in 
‘Gita’ where it is said: —“KARMANYE 
BADHIKARASTU MA PHALESU 
KADACHANA”®' 


‘Mind your work and not the result. 
The good result for good work is assured’, 


The austric culture had given birth to the 
worship of tree or ‘DARU i: UJA’. It .is an 
ancient tradition of India, practised by the 
pre-aryans. The Adivasis have preserved 
this old culture till to-day. The Karama Puja 
and the associated folk-dance represent a 
vivid picture of that antique culture of the 
pre-aryan age. 
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Folk-Dance in Mithila 


I 


Folk-dance is of great national importance 
and aesthetic value as it often portrays the 
character of a people through their 
amusements, for in the hour of mirth, the 
mind is unrestrained and takes its natural 
bent. Distinct from the so-called sophisticated 
art, known as the classic art, this rural art, 
though placed in a lower scale of value, 
faithfully displays a profundity of philoso- 
phical conception, an integrity of feeling and 
a standard of virile and artistic expression, 
in no way inferior to the sophisticated forms 
of art and dance. On the other hand, they 
are, in some respect, of greater significance 
as they are a very faithful, subtle, direct and 
natural expression of the innermost spirit of 
a community. Like the folk-songs, folk-dances 
also speak of pleasures and sorrows, tears and 
smiles, ups and downs, success and frustration 
and the various currents and cross-currents in 
the day-to-day life of the common man. 
Indeed, it is the only medium through which 
his suppressed soul and intense feelings and 
sentiments find a free play, unrestrained and 
unobstructed. It is really the mirror of the 
common man, who has remained all the same 
throughout the centuries inspite of the 
numerous outward changes and convulsions 
in the society, because it manifests his 
temperament, art, culture, 
zustoms, religion and creed. 


social status, 


Mithila or North Bihar may well be 
:ermed as the land of folk-songs and classical 


nusic. The extensive folk-literature of 


Upendra Thakur 


Mithila amply speaks of the mode how the 
people at large tried to express themselves 
in folk-forms. Its variety and richness is 
unique. It reveals the worlds of idealism and 
romance, the supreme moments of happiness 
and glory. The Maithila folk-dance tradition 
is unique in that it contains certain 
peculiarities that are hardly to be 
found elsewhere. Its historicity is to be 
traced back to the hoary past and goes side 
by side with folk-songs which are varied in 
nature and rich in contents. Right from 
birth to death it covers all the aspects of 
the living and the dead. It is however, to 
be noted that while we have very interesting 
description of the various forms of dancing 
in Jytirisvara Thakut’s Varnana Ratnakara, 
(14th century), we have no such description 
or enumeration of the different forms of 
folk-dance in any other ancient or later 
works. 


In Mithila, the land of excessive 
ortho loxy and conservativeness! , dancing, 
as an art, was an object of hatred and 
abhorrence among the intellectuals and as 
such deserved outright condemnation rather 
than appreciation and encouragement at 
their hands. And, folk-dance, to say the 
least, attracted little or no notice of the 
sophisticated and cultured in the world of 
intellect, as it was all a rustic affair with 
lLttle or no asthetic value whatever. 
Moreover, the language of the village-folk 
never deemed a proper vehicle 
expressions or learned 


or mass 
for intellectual 


1 For details, see U. Thakur, History of Mithila and Studies in Jainism and Buddhism in 


Mithila. 
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dissertations among the Panditas. All 
honour, therefore, to Jyotirisvara, who, 
first of all, described and enumerated the 
various kinds of dancing in his immortal 
work, Varnana- Ratn kara (in Maithili). He 
has devoted three sections of his work to the 
art of dancing.} 


We have mention of the ten qualifications 
of the drum-player (muraji), twelve kinds 
of drum music (muajavadya), the time of 
beats (tala), the ten rasas, the thirty 
vyabhicaribhavas and so forth. Accordingly, 
the Patra was a dancing girl who was well- 
versed in the thirty-two kinds of movements 
and the equal number of grace. The Prerana 
was a male-dancer. We have discription of 
the various kinds of dances they executed, 
and finally we have a list of 27 kinds of 
vinas (or lutes). 2 


The Nrtya Vidyakatha narrated in the 
Purusa-pariksa indicated that dancing as an 
art came to be cultivated and developed in 
the age of Vidyapati who cites Bharata, the 
celebrated author of the Natyasastra to show 
that the «text came from the Rgveda, the 
art of singing from the Samaveda, the lore of 
gesture from the Yhjuaveda and the 
expression of emotion from the Atharvaveda’ 
Lasya was nrtya by women which is said to 
have delighted Gauri and tandavat was dance 
by men which delighted Siva or Mahadeva. 
Lasya is a ballet which expresses emotions 
through attitudes and gesticulations, and 
tandava, a frantic but ferocious dance 
performance in honour of Siva. Infact, 


dancing in Inlia has been conceived of as 
“an exbresssion of spiritual energy on the 
earth plane through senses and intelligence.” ¢ 
It was Lord Siva who, as the first dancer, 
expressed through it the great cosmic acti- 
vities of creation, preservation and destruc- 
tion. Judged in this context, the Rasa-lila 
of Lord Krisna is of undying significance, 
wherein Radha symbolises the love-energy of 
creation. The Natyasastra itself is treated 
as the fifth Veda whose chief aim is the 
attainment of four purusarthas(dharma,artha, 
kama and moksa). Altogether there are 
thirteen important rasas or emotions— 
karuna, adbhuta, 
bhayanaka, bithatsa, raudra, santa, dasya, 
sakhya, vatsalya and Madhura, Bhakti, 
however, finds artistic expression in Rasa- 
dance while depicting Radha’s love for 
Krsna. Recently an image in a dancing pose 
was discovered from Uchaitha in the district 
of Darbhanga. 


srungara, vrira, hasyr, 


Laya, according to Bharata, makes perfect 
harmonious combination of nrtya, gana and 
vidva. The use of music, on the occasion of 
dance, was sought to crystallise moods, 
sentiments and apprehensions in order to 
achieve simplfi:citions as in music. It was in 
Mithila that a unique blending of music and 
folk-dance was harmonized which exhibits, 
besides profundity of philosophical concep- 
tion, the currents and cross-currents of the 
daily life of the rustic folk. In the 
Varnaratnakara of Jyatirisvara (14th century 
A D.) we have a very interesting description 
and enumeration of the different forms of 
folk-dance. 


1 Edited by S K Chatterjee and Sri Srikrushna Mishra and published by Asiatic Society 


of Bengal, Calcutta. 


Also see U. Thakur, ‘‘Folk-dance Tradition in Mithila” in K.C. Chattopadhyaya Fel. 


Vol Pt. II, 1972, Allahabad, pp. 675-86. 
Ibid. 


to 


Hx 


Purusa-pariksa of Vidyapati (ed. G, Grierson), Tale. 23. 
R K. Choudhary, Mithila in the Age of Vidyapati, 
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We have yet another work, Srihasta- 
muktarali! (in Sanskrit ), composed by 
Maharaja Subhankaran Thakura ¢ 1iéth 
century ) of the Khandavala dynasty? of 
Mithila, which rleals with various kinds of 
art of dancing on traditional line It also 
enumerates the motions of hands in dancing. 
A commentary on this work was writ en by 
Ghanashyama which deals with the subject 
comprehensively and enumerates 2'2 varie- 
ties of poses. We have yet another work, 
Samgitadamodara by Subhankara® consisting 
of seven chapters which throw light on various 
aspects of music and dancing. But, all these 
works are mainly concerned with various forms 
of classical or traditional dancing. In Mithila, 
poetry, music, painting and dance, expressing 
the same impersonal moods in different 
idioms were thoroughly impregnated with 
religious motifs from the legends of the 
Bhagavata and the Puranas that reached the 
masses through poets and artists. ‘‘Rarely in 
the history of world's culture has there been 
such collaboration of the arts expressing the 
communal vision of a whole people and epoch 
as was then witnessed in northern India.” 4 


II 


Though literary sources fail to give us a 
complete picture of folk-dance tradition in 
Mithila, the folk-songs ( songs of the rustic ) 
preserve some of the dance-traditions, yet 
performed at the time of certain religious and 
social ceremonies. Besides these, archaeo- 
logical sources also enlighten us on this 
important aspect of social life. The terracotta 
irt—the art of the rustic mass, throws a 


vivid light on different aspects of folk-dance. 
The clay-figures, as they are known to us, 
speak of the centuries-old glorious tradition 
which even now survives in some form or 
other. They offer valuable materials for the 
study of contemporary religious conceptions, 
amusements, pastimes, dress and ornaments. 
Terracoita figurines found in Vaisali and 
other parts of Mithila constitute glowing 
testimony to this wonderful art of the people 
which was otherwise neglected and very 
often condemned to languish for want of 
adequate patronage and encouragement by 
the sophisticated section of the society.’ 


These little clay-toys, burnt or otherwise, 
give us a clue to the whole outlook of the 
people of those times. They are in many 
ways better records of the thoughts and 
aspirations of the people of the time than the 
overwhelming flood of philosophical treatises 
and literary compositions synchronistic with 
these terracottas. It is true that we do not 
get an exact idea of folk-dance from these 
clay figures, nevertheless they present some 
of the forms that still survive in this 
centuries-old tradition. An examination of 
the Vaisali terracottas, also discovered in 
different excavations at Kausambi, Buxar, 
Pataliputra, Belwa (Saran), Kasia (Kusinara) 
and the Didarganj image of the Mauryan age 
as well as the reliefs at Bharhut of the 
following century reveals some of the 
familiar aspects of folk-dance tradition 
current in Mithila in the matter of dress— 
the same pattern followed throughout 
Northern Indin all through the eight 
centuries beginning with the Mauryas (300 


1 The MS. is preserved in the Library of Shri Hemraj Sharma, Nepal. 


୭) 


For a detailed history of this dynasty, see Upendra Thakur, ‘“‘Socio-economic Life in 


Mithila and “Sanskrit Learning in Mithila under the Khandavala dynasty” in JBRS 
(Maharaja Kameshwar Singh Memorial Vol , Pt. 1), 1961, Section IT, pp. 64-104. 


3 Krishnamachari, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 865. 
4 Radha Kamal Mukherjee, The Social Foundation of Art, Bombay, 1957, p. 168 ff. Also 


cf. A. Muklherji, Folk-art of Bengal. 
U. Thakur, op. cit., pp. 675-80, 


on 
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B. C.—5(0 A. D.). The head-dress and 
necklace, the waistchain and the dhoti going 
round the waist with one end pressed by the 
chain behind and the other end hanging 
down in front between the thighs and the 
legs up to the ankles and rings round the 
ankles; no cover for the portion of the body 
below the neck and about the waist and, in 
case of males, no cover for the thighs and the 
legs, and nothing for the arms except a broad 
chain round each of them against the armpit, 
as ‘gleaned from these terracottas, unfold a 
unique story for us about the life and work 
of this common man. Poor and helpless as 
always, he directed his energies towards 
creating the stage on which to appear him- 
self with the wife, the children, kinsmen and 
comrades singing and dancing all, playing on 
the mrdanga and the Vina, in perfect glee as 
it were, partly because of his love and enjoy- 
ment of life and partly because of his desire 
to forget his troubled existence for a while, 
and also for the recreation of his master, the 
king or the noble. Bereft of all aspirations 
after perfections as set for the ideal of life in 
the philosophical treatises and literary 
compositions, these myriads of unthinking 
human beings found solace in their traditional 
songs and dance—their only medium of 
recteation and merry-making. 


Against this background, it is interesting 
to make a study of the folk-dance tradition 
in Mithila which still survives partly, if not 
wholly. Notwithstanding the transforma- 
tions in the process of evolution as regards 
the costumes and other aspects, the principle 
remains the same, though performance 
varies according to variances in individual 
tastes and communal trends of thought and 
culture. 


As we know, art in India receives its 
greatest inspiration from religion whether 


1 U. Thakur, op. cit., pp. 675-66. 


that art be painting, architecture, literature, 
music or dancing. Unlike other countries, in 
India, in all cases, religion is the background. 
Naturally, therefore, dance-themes mostly 
depict scenes or episodes from the stories of 
mythology or scripture 1! 


I 


The folk-dance of Mithila may roughly 
be divided into two broad classes : (i) the 
women’s dance and (ii) the men’s dance. 
Unlike the Santhals and other aboriginal 
tribes, the sexes do not generally take part in 
dancing together in Mithila. According to 
the subject-matter, the dances may then be 
divided into two main classes—(i) Social— 
those being semi-religious and connected 
with seasonal festivals, and (ii) purely 
religious. It is, however, never possible to 
place a particular dance exclusively in any 
one of these main categories as most dances, 
though predominantly religious or social, also 
bear traces of other themes, It is, therefore, 
dangerous to draw a line between social and 
ceremonial dances for, that which is serious 
ritual in one generation, becomes merely the 
amusement of the next, and perhaps even 
the children's game of the phase following. 
But, inspite of these rapid changes, most of 
these dances retain sufficient of their ancient 
character from which inferences about their 
origin may bz drawn. The festivals and 
ceremonies with which they are now linked, 
also furnish, to some extent, a valuable clue 
to their pristine significance, however much 
the performers may have forgotten about 
their meanings.? 


Of all the folk-dances in Mithila, the 
Kirtana-dance, popularly known as Kirtaniia 
was in early times the most widely practi- 
cised in Mithila. A dance of great antiquity 


it is associated with Lord Visnu. But, in 
er PE Pr Me ea 


2 For other details, see Upendra Thakur, ‘“Folk-dance Tradition in Mithila”, K.C., 
Chattopadhyaya Fel. Com. Vol., Pt. II (1972), pp. 675-683; 
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course of time it fell into disuse and was 
neglected. Credit, however, goes to Vidya- 
pati, the great poet, of Mithila and Chai- 
tanyadeva of Bengal for having revived it in 
its present form, with the result that this 
religious dance bec me so popular that it 
travelled beyond the frontiers of Mithila and 
reachel! Nepal, Assam, Orissa and Bengal 
where it was received with great enthusiasm 
and joy by the devotees of Visnu. A good 
deal of literature also came to be composed 
in those places depicting the niceties of this 
dance or drama. The most striking feature 
of this dance is its democratic character 
which admits people from all walks of life— 
rich, poor, young, old without any distinc- 
tion of caste, creed or rank. It is performed 
to the acco.npaniment of dhola (a rural drum) 
or mrdanga and Jhala, with devotees moving 
round in a circle raising and lowering their 
hands in time with the beating of the drum 
and jhala. A dance of great spiritual fervour 
“in which the religious emotions of the 
dancers are worked up to a fanatical pitch”, 
it usually ends in a sort of ecstasy of feeling. 
Sometimes the dancers form a procession and 
pass through the village which is known as 
nagarakirtana, and continues for weeks and 
months without break. It was this Kirtana- 
dance which, as noted above, gradually gave 
birth to the enormous literature known as 
Kirtaniya-drama in Mithila, Nepal, Assam, 
Orissa and Bengal. 


The actors of these dance-dramas were 
usually known as jamati and the bader as 
Nayaka who played the role of Sutradhara. 
The hero was invariably Krsna or Rama and 
the themes of its different forms such Rama- 
lila and Krsna-lila were derived mainly from 


1 J. K. Mishra, 
Introduction to Maithili Stage etc. 


the Purans. The males did the role of 
females also, and any one or every one, 
irrespective of caste or rank, could become 
actors in this dance-drama—a unique feature 


not to be seen elsewhere. 2 


The Jata-Jatinz dance is yet another 
imported versified performance which is per- 
formed in the months of Asvina-Kartika. 
The actors and actresses are invariably the 
young girls of the village who seek to depict 
the complications of matrimonial life. The 
stage is the bare earth and dialogues are in 
the form of songs full of satire and humour 
which is characteristic of the people of 
Mithila irrespective of education ani sophis- 
tication. It is one of the most popular folk 
dances of Mithila which has hardlya ny para- 
llel in other parts of the country. As the stage 
so their costumes are also natural without 
any make-up or decoration. It is like one- 
act play depicting the shadow and sunshine, 
the sorrow and pleasure, the sordid and 
brutal raping tendency on the part of the 
males, the echoes of the many problems 
facing the young, and several other things 
connected with day to day life. The tradi- 
tion of this dance is quite ancient which is 
maintained by the people even today. 


The Syama-Cakeva (Syama-Cukeva) 
constitutes yet another folk-dance of Mithila 
whose origin can sbe traced in the Skanda- 
Purana and the Padma Purana. In the bright 
half of the month of Karttika this dance is 
performed in which the two most important 
characters Syama (Sama) a male and Cakeva 
a female stand facing each other as brother 
and sister. All the characters are represent- 
ed through clay images made for the purpose. 


History of Maithili Literature, Vol. I, p. 292 ff; Narendra Nath Das, 


2 For detailes see R. K. Choudhary, Mithila in the Age of Vidyapati, pp. {381-83. Also 
Cf. Bilhana, Vikramanikadevacarita, XVIII, 23, 29; Meghaduta, Uttarardha. 23; K. V. 
Ramachandran, Music in Kalidasa, p. 13; J. K. Mishra, History of Maithili Literature, 
Vol. [, p. 292; N. N. Das, Introduction to Maithili Stage, etc. 
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The dance is performed in the night daily 
after the Chhatha Puja right up to Kartika- 
Piurnima. It is mainly arranged by little boys 
and girls though occasionally young girls and 
ladies also participate in it, The main pur- 
pose of this dance is to instil pure love in the 
hearts of brothers and sisters and to punish 
back-biters who try to spoil this sacred rela- 
tion. Unfortunately this dance-tradition 
is now disappearing except ina few villages 
which can be counted on fingers. Indeed, 
the age-old tradition of songs and dance is 
gradually dying out in Mithila. Though a 
simple dance, the foot-work is unique. 
When the whole world is sleeping, the 
enchanting songs reverberate through the 
dusty roads, orehard-gardens and thached 
roofs of the village, which noloubt provide 
a serene and divine background to those 
wandering bands of dancers, having no 
make-up, no stage, nothing spectacular 
with only the endless fields and forests as 
the stage. 


Naina-Yogina is yet another important 
folk-dance which is performed in the event 
of marriage-ceremony and is associated with 
Tantric cult. It is usually performed after 
the marriage-ceremony and the ladies sing 
songs which serve as play-back to the joyous 
It is a simple but thrilling episode 
for the young couple forming a part of the 
marriage ceremony of the Brahmanas, bearing 
Tantric significance. 


scene. 


Dasautut or Ghasuakatti, popularly known 
as the grass-cutting ceremony, is performed 
on the occasion of the marriage-ceremony of 
the Maithila Brahmanas and Kayasthas. 
Only the ladies participate in this dance. 
Ritualistic in character, it is always per- 
formed in the house-hold courtyard of the 
parents of the bride in which the bride and 


bride-groom also take part. The dancers 
move slowly round with very little foot- 
work, but through gestures of hands and 
arms a variety of movemonts is depicted. 
Though footwork is monotonous, it lends a 
peculiar dignity to the dance exhibiting grace 
and beauty The tradition of this foik-dance 
is very ancient as we have a reference to it 
in the Kumarasambha of Kalidasa 


The Ramalila dance, as the name suggests, 
constitutes a part of the famous Yatra which 
is an operative rather than a dance perfor- 
mance and is generally staged in the open 
greens of the villages. Various forms of yatra 
are current in different parts of India such as 
Krsnalila in Bengal,Ramalila in Mithila and 
in other parts of Bihar and Uttara Pradesh. 
The themes are generally from the Ramayana, 
the Mahubharita and the Puranas. Besides, 
there are also mask-dances such as Radha- 
Krsna series depecting the romances of Krsna 
and Radha; Siva and Sakti (known as Hara- 
Parvati dance) and the Ganga dance, a 
choreographic description of the river Ganga 
in all her moods and gestures.? 


The Holi dance is generally performed by 
the rustic folk in the villages on the eve of 
the Holi festival tothe accompaniment of 
dholuka and songs, symbolising mirth and 
carefree pleasures with a reckless atmosphere 
all around. Unfortunately this dance is now 
becoming cxtinct. 


The Salhesa Fuja or the song of king 
Salhesa is the most popular dance among the 
low-caste people (particularly Dusadhas) of 
the district of Darbhanga. It isa form of 
puja which is celebrated in the form of a 
dance by the priest to the accomipaniment of 
dholaka. Throughout Tirhut we have Salhesa- 
asthana (places of Salhesa-worship) under 


1 For details see U. Thakur, ‘‘Folk dance Tradition id Mithila” K. C. Chattopadhyaya 


Fell. Vol. Pt. II. 
2 Jbid., pp. 675-86. 
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some pipal tree usually ¢ mposed of a red 
mud platform surmounted by mounted 
figures made of clay representing the various 
characters of the song The song being in 
prose is chanted rather than sung.” 


The whole dance is just one man’s show— 
the priest who dances, trembles, shouts, 
runs, moves on the edge of the sword, 
enchants the song of Salhesa and in the end 
distributes favoures on the devotees through 
flowers and sweets. The dance without 
doubt is quite thrilling and very often 
pleasing to the eyes. ? 


Like Salhesa- Puja, the Kamala- Puja is 
also another dance in the form of song which 
is po ular among the low caste people, parti- 
cularly the fishermen (malluhs). The river 
Kamala, represents Kamala, the water- 
goddess and also the goddess of fish. This 
dance-puja is performed once ina year and 
the whole village is invited to see it. It is 
generally believed that like Salhesa, the 
goddess Kamala also enters the body of the 
priest who trembles, shouts and later bestows 
blessings on the devotees. The background is 
provided by the song of Kamula (Kamala ka 
gita) which usually speaks of the brave 
exploits and divine deeds of the goddess to 
the accompaniment ot dholaka, mrdanga, and 
jhala The performance on the whole is 
quite exhilarating and the song soothing to 
the ears. 


Like Kamala Puja, the Kosi Puja is also 
celebrated against the background of the song 
of the Kosi river in some parts of Tirhut, 
almost in the same style.® 


Besides the above dances, there are other 
minor dances among the ditferent classes of 
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prople. The Goraiyan dance among the 
Dhanukas and the Musaharas; the serpent- 
dance among the Saperas or natas the Rahu 
dance among thz Dusadhs; Dinabhadri among 
the Musaharas and the Camaras (domas); 
the Mana-cubhi and Bhikhari Thakura’s 
Bidesiya deserve special mention. Of these 
the Rahupuja among the Dusadhs is of no less 
importance than the Saihzsa Puja. The 
Dusadhs trace their descent from Rahu who 
is as such a great object of worship among 
this caste. On this occasion a huge sacri- 
ficial pit is made and out of it spring forth 
the raging flames towards the sky. The 
bhagata (priest) or the priest with a stick in 
his hand, chants a song and crosses the flames 
along with two others. And, then the 
Bhagata starts showering blessings on the 
devotees who include all classes of people. 
The style of performance is almost the same 
as in the Salhesa puja. The Manacubhi 
( one which pierces the mind ) and the 
Bidesiya (though not originally Mithila 
and imported from South Bihar) are also 
very popular dances with the people, # 


And lastly, a few words about Marcia. 
The Muslims .of almost every district of 
Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur have incorpora- 
ted dancing into their great mourning period 
of Muharram as part of the ceremonies which 
express their grief. The principal dances of 
this occasion are called Marcia and Juri 
( meaning mourning ). The dancers form 
themselves into a ring, and holding up the 
flowing skirts of their dhotis in one hand, 
and waving scarlet pieces of cloth in the 
other, move round stamping out a rhythm 
with the aid of the ball-anklets worn on the 
ankles and small bamboo sticks to the tune of 
songs led by the presentor of the group, who 
stands outside the ring of the performers and 


1 G Grirson, Maithila Christomathy, pt. ii, pp. 3-11. 


2 UU Thakur, op. cit., pp. 675 ff. 
3 U. Thakur, op. cit.. pp. 675-86. 
& U. Thakur, op.cit., pp. 682-83. 
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intones the dirges relating to the tragic 
events on the battlefield of Karbala when 
the two brothers, Hassan and Hussain, met 
their untimely end. 


It can be safely remarked that the life 
and energy of the dance seem to be derived 


almost entirely from incidents in the colour- 
ful lives of the Hindu heroes and gods whose 
festivals are celebrated in great number 
throughout the year or, it may be suggested, 
it seems to be derived from the incidents of 
the peasant’s own lives, lived so close to 


nature, and so dependent on her moods. 1 


1 Ibid., p. 683; Also see R. K. Choudhary, op. cit., pp. 390-91. 
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GAMBHIRA : 


The Traditional Folk-Dance of Bengal 


(A masked dance) 


The meaning, of the term “Gambhira” is 
not mightly clear.! The term ‘‘Gambhira” is 
redolent of the seclusion of the inner apart- 
ment. Atleast during the era of Sree 
Chaitanya it was not hard to understand it. 
But household temple andi inner apartment 
appear to have no relevance to the worship, 
festival and song and the masked dance being 
displayed. 


The first research-scholar dwelt upon the 


term ‘“‘Gambhira’”’ as the temple of God 
(Siva).? But in reality it is not found to 
have any connection with the temple, 


because even now-a-days the worship, the 
festival and masked dance are performed 
under the canopy of the blue firmament, 
although somewhere under the cosy security 
of panoply or of the tarpulin-awning. In 
this respect it is on all fours with the 
deificatory characteristics of the other folk- 
deities. 


To-day, we would dwell upon the fact 
that God Siva, one of the celebrated Hindu 
trio in the world Divinity, has been indisso- 
Tubly linked up with the Gambhira festival 
and its dance and songs. 


It uncompasses the installation of the ilol 
of Siva, the performance of His Worship 
and the'‘Gajan’ and other accessories. The 
real identity and characteristics of Siva 
referred to in connection with Gambhira 
have been put on the carpet for allaying 


Dr. Pradyot Ghosh 


the congories of dubious conjectures cropping 
up with the passage of time. 


In th2 context of getting at the meaning 
of Gambhira apart from that one discussed 
above, the research-scholar has tried toa 
establish Gambhira as the shrine or the 
pedestal of the hamlet-deity, the temple of 
Siva, the alcove for the performance of 
Gajan, the Gajan festival etc. Where does 
that Siva owe His origin to as advocated by 
the erudite lexicographer ? Does the 
etymological quintessence admit the 
interpretation ? No, we would hail it as the 
upshot of the practical experience without 
putting premium on the terminological 
intrepretation. Therefore, it is quite in the 
fitness of things, that we should embark on 
penetrating into the arcana of the issue 
through the palladium of objective study. 


The Gambhira festival lies embedded in 
the paraphernalia of worship, songs and 
dance even at present, though it is super- 
fluous to note that it has been embellished 
with the pristine glory. In course of the 
objective study we have got at the fact 
mentioned above. The ardent endeavour of 
the pendrices is noteworthy in Chis sphere. 
It is profoundly in vouge among the clans— 
the Nagars, the Dhanuks, the Chains and the 
Rajbanshis. The percentage in the festival js 
so to say mutagory and figures at anything to 
the tune of five. 


The goegraphical boundary going down 
as North Bengal comprised the districts 
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namely, Maldah, Dinajpur, Rangpur, 
Rnajsahi, Coochbehar, Pabna and Bopgra. 
In 1908, Maldah district was carved out 
from the amalgam of Dinajpur, Purnia and 
Rangpur. Eminent folklorist and ethno” 
anthropologist, Dr. Asutosh Bhattacharyya, 
writes ‘North Bengal is mostly comnosed of 
Maldah, Dinajpur, falpaiguri, Coochbehar, 
Rangnur. Raishahi, Pabna and Rogra. The 
northern part of this region is inhabited by 
Kochns, one of the aborigines of Indian 
origin. This tribe is conspicuous by its 
fundamental dissimilarity with the clannish 
segment living in the Rahr and converted to 
Hinduism.” 


The aborigines of the Rahr mostly belong 
tn the Proto-Australoid stock, whereas 
thoece of North Rengal owe their origin to 
the Indo-Mongoloids, who are not of tallow 
complexion in conformity to others 
belonging to the mother stock. They are, 
on the contrary, swarthy. Tt is no denying 
the fact that thev are the descendants of 
the yellow race despite this complexioned 
discord.3 Risley’s renort also endorres 
this view. “Kochh, Kochh-Mondol, 
Raijbansi, Paliya, Desi, a large Dravidian 
tribe of North-Eastern and Eastern Begal, 


among whom there are #grounls for 
suspecting some admixture of Mongolian 
blood .”’ + 


The Gambhire worship-cum-festival jis 
celebrated throughout the entire district 
(Maldah), though a few worships of Siva are 
celebrated in the name of Gambhira in the 
adjoining districts of West Dinajpur and 
Murshidabad, yet the worship-cum-festival 
goes down in the district of Maldah as the 
national festival So my discussion about its 
expansive and pervasive mode of celebration 
would centre round the geographical boun- 
dary of the district of Maldah. 


In view of our statistics, we can arrive at 
the conclusion that a few Gambhira worships 


are being patronised and celebrated solely by 
the Kochh-Rajbansis. 


About seventy years ago(1319 BS), the 
Late research scholar Mr Haridas Palit traced 
the existence of Siva of the Aryan in the 
Gambhire worship of the aboriginal 
Kochhas.’ 


Accepting the hearsay, he admitted it as 
the worshinv of Siva. Nowadays Gamhhira 
has gained currency as the traditional wors- 
hip of Siva. Rut he is not Siva in the pristine 
tradition. The Aahorginal trace is marked 
through the dancing with skulls in the 
Gambhira festival at Jagdoln under Raman- 
gola P.S. in the district of Maldah. It is 
heing looked upon Aas an aspect of the 
primitive religious rites for the dancing with 
human heads and skulls. Even now the 
impact of the magic feats and tantric perfor- 
mance is noticiable in the performance of this 
tvne We have expatiated upon "it in the 
Chapter No 2. 


The chief particinants in the Gambhira 
masked dance are the Rajbansis. So we can 
trv to find out the trace of Gambhira, if any, 
Iving in the rites, being performed by the 
participants. Dr. Bhattacharyya kas given 
vent to his assumption of the term Gambhira 
to be of tribal stock. ‘‘No consistent meaning 
of Gambhira has yet been established. It has 
got no affinity with the Sanskrit term 
“Gambhira’”’ meaning Gravity, nor from 
Gambhir Nath of Nath-cult, Besides the 
music, is not at all solemn,Gambhira in Oriya 
parlance, means a small anartment. But this 
meaning is not applicable here. Gamar wood 
in Bengali is termed Gambhira in Sanskrit. It 
ic superfluous to note that this meaning is 
not. corroborated here. So it seems to be of 
tribal origin. With the passage of time, it 
gets mixed up with the name of Siva, 
although it was not connected with Siva and 
it has got no connection as yet.” 6 
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It is natural to conjecture the sonorous 
harmony of the Gambhira songs with that of 
the Gamira songs of the Kochhas. 


The elements of the Folk culture of 
North Bengal have spreal from North to 
South. It can easily be understood by the 
following trends of graduil devlopment of 
the Saivaism. 


So the term ‘Gambhira’ has assumed the 
name of Gambhira under the impact of 
Sanskrit. It is true beyond any shade of 
doubt that Gamira has not stemmed from 
the term ‘Gambhira’. 


Songs of the Rajbanshis in adoration of 
Garakshnath are termed ‘Gamira’. Social 
conciousness exists in the Gamira songs as it 
found to be present in the Gambhira songs. 
But the presence of social conciousness in all 
the folk songs is admitted, Garakshnath is a 
certain God, but there is another village God 
named ‘Gorkha’ eulogising whom there are 
rhymes galore. 


Again the worship of Gorakshnath 
signifies the worship of Siva. ‘It is done to 
save the paddy from the ravages of beasts 
and thieves. It is the Puja of Siva. ”” 


Rajbunsis are the votaries of the Dharma 
Thakur. It goes as the worship of the sun, 
though some critics have tried to establish it 
as the worship of Siva. But there is a great 
difference between Gambhira and Gamira in 
respect of the form and nature of songs, as 
the former being mostly derisive belongs to 
the fragmentary term—performance. W here- 
as the latter in the district of Jalpaiguri of 
Bengal stands for the monotonous display of 
songs without the accompaniment of dance. 


The Dharma Thakur as enshrined in the 
‘Sunya Purana’ has been traced in the 
deification attuned to the evolution of Siva 
of the Gambhira-cult. 


Two songs are given below : 


1. Whence dost the Gosain hail 

Where is thy stay 

Sans food, sans water, yet 
Comest theu day after day. 

Sans water, sans land void every where. 
Stayest thou, on camphor, 

and thy food is air. 
eoorooresIS Shivanath Mahesh...eose ss 


2. Nayan Sen Dutta is the son of Kausen 

Umpteen To Him down I bow 
who on earth has established the 
Maheswar vow 

Ensconcing Siva in Gambhira 

Devotees dance together 
Chanting in praise of Siva 
This cipher. 


( Bholahat Gambhira— 


collected from Late Satish Chandra Gupta 
of Aiho. ) 


In essence it refers to the worship of Siva. 
Late Hara Prasad Sastri had erroneously 
forged a link between it and the Buddistic 
Nibilism. Perhaps the view being cherished 
and upheld by Dr. Bhattacharyya contains 
the right answer. 


cipher or circular 
shaped something. Circularity is one of the 
traits of the sun. It does not convey any 
vestige of Buddhism. In this sense, it has 
been incorporated in the book entitled (Rules 
for the worshin of Dharma) of Dharma Puja 
Bidhan. 


“Sans form uineans 


The bottle-shaped sphere, asomatic, 
potentate To the Sun, the God holding one 
sphere, obeisance I make. 


Here the epithet‘ ‘asomatic”’ stands for the 
Sun. There is no gainsaying the fact that 
the cipher is the alias of the Sun.® 


It is to be mentioned in this connection, 
that the Gambhira worship or the festival 
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takes place on the concluding day of the 
year. Though the date of celebration varies 
according to the convenience of the people 
of different areas of the district, yet the 
actual date claiming the sanction of the 
pristine practice is the last date of the month 
of Chaitra (in Bengali Calendar) remarkable 
for the ceremony of (Charaka) gyration 
resting on the hooks tied to a pole. Dr. 


Bhattacharyya looks upon it as the festival 
of Apollo.®? 


Therefore, we can wel! conceive an idea 
about the conformity of the worship of the 
Apollo, the worship of Siva; a phase of 
development in the stage of evolution, with 
the Gambhira being patronised by the 
Aborigines. 
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Mask occupies a place of importance in 
the process of the folk-art and techniques in 
Bengal. The origin and evolution of this art 
is instinct with a hue of variety. 


Mask was not in vogue in the undivided 
Bengal. The regionality moulds the basic 
elements constituting the folk-culture of 
Bengal. So the characteristics of the mask 
are notable in respect of same regions. 


Since the dawn of civilisation, the 
uncivilised man would give vent to his joy 
through the medium of dance under the 
smiling face of the blue firmament to placate 
the gods and the demigods. In the days of 
vore, it was beyond the human reach to 
interpret the myriad activities of the realm 
of Nature.Then they became inured to 
harbouring blindly a view stressingon the 


Bhattacharyya Asutosh (Dr.)—Bangla Loke Sahitya. 


Bhattacharyya Asutosh (Dr.)—Bangala Mangol Kavyer Itihas (3rd. Edn.) pp 109 
Palit Haridas— Adyer Gamhira (Ist Edn.) pp 3 

Bhattacharyya Asutosh (Dr.)—Banglar Loke Sahitya (1965) Vol. 3. pp 243 
Risley H. H.—Tribes and castes of Bengal, Vol. I (1891) pp 291 


Upa jatir Prabhab/Sahitya Mela 


Sanyal Charu Chandra —Rajbansis of North Bengal. p 141. 
Bhattacharyya Asutosh (Dr.)—Bangla Mangol Kavyer Itihas (3rd Edn) pp 582 


pacification and bliss of the gods and 
demigods as sine qua non in respect of their 
amassing a great fortune. They got used to 
dancing besides other rituals with a view to 
gratifying the gods and the demigods and all 
the heavenly bodies exclusively leaning on 
this sole means being supplemented by their 
impetuosity. 


The anguish of self-expression along with 
the necessaries of human life would get 
mitigated and cloyed through the dynamic 
vigour of dances and songs which godown 
as the super-structure of the society. 
According to the scientific view, culture is 
composed of three ingradients. Other two 
components are (ii) The material means to 
grapple with the struggle for existence and 
(iti) The social structure being the prime 
resort of culture. The dance and song of the 
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primitive man was like a work en masse. The 
epic dances and songs were the indispensable 
weapons for the struggle for existence.? 


These geners of art cater to satisfaction 
of material necessities and on the other hand 
represent magic and prove a creative art 
subservient to the expositisn of supra- 
mandane thoughts. ? 


Inthe primitive society, epics dealing 
with festival ceremonies, gods, dance and 
ballads mingled into the texturz of the same 
art.As the magic action has perareated into 
the domains of Religion and science owing 
to the transformation of the gradually 
evolved society dance-song ani words have 
started embracing the form of pure art. The 
mask-dance owed its origin to myths and 
hearsays, as the rites of worship and 
adoration emerged from the base of Religion. 
Sometimes the animal world had supplied 
it with incentive and inspiration. There lay 
some reason behind the wearing of the 
animal-mask and the rhythmical footwork 
in dance-performance that the gesture and 
posture of the animal would be caught sight 
of by person engaged in predatory 
pursuits.® 


Imitative magic and the practice of 
offering dovotion to the Thereomorphic 
Divinity serve to ratify this point of 
reasoning. 


History has not put on record the 
chronological anecdote pertaining to the 
evolution of the Mask lying shrouded in the 
limbo of the past. But there is no denying 
the fact that Religion has engendered this 
dance and that the Dramatic Art sums up in 
itself Religion and the process of deification 
conspicuous by their presence in it genesis. 


Prior to dwelling upon the focus of this 
masked dance, we can hold a discussion over 
the inclusion of this type of dance in the 
gamut of the Folk-Dance of Bengal. 


Since the immemorial past the culture of 
Bengal is being enriched, nurtured and fed 
by the strange amalgam of diversified culture 
of the cis-mountainous tribes and class. 
Nations manage to forget different genres 
of language when they cease to beget 
necessity. But the tune and dramatic 
elements lie entwined with dance, song and 
culture of a nation. In this chequered way 
the Folk culture of Bengal has been adorned 
with the myriad elements of umpteen 
cultures. 


The art of dance, the act of incorporating 
it in the dramatic art, embellishment and 
accessory and categorisation did not emerge 
within a limited span of time come into 
being. 


The feature of the folk-dance emanates 
through the sophistication of the insipid 
dance-features of the mountainous aborigins,. 
The folk-dance was accompanied with the 
movement of deer, serpent, frog and cock 
being supplemented by the foot-work of lion 
and tiger. The classical dance has kept its 
mark of distinction in respect of subtle 


thought processes emerging out of the 
sophistication of the aforesaid elements. 
The folk-dance of Bengal undergoes 


classification under the following heads :— 


The originality, culture and integrity 
of the Bengalees have achieved a chequered 
hue. The dance of the Bengalees in the 
domains of Gajan, Baul, Roy Benshey, Dhali 
etc. merges into the customs and manners 
and bears an affinity towards the social 
festivals and ceremonies of the Bengalees. 


Folk-dance of Bengal is nurtured by the 
portendons influence of the customs and 
mores of the non-Bengali aboriginals living 
on the outskirts and hill-tracts and being a 
not too-nugatory segment of the population 
of Bengal. 
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Among the alien hues and strads adding 
to thc chequered characteristics of the Folk- 
Dance of Bengal the ‘Dhan’ dance of the 
Lepchas, the Biachham Dance of Serpas, 
the Singichham-dance, the Mepachham- 
dance the Chamrichham masked Dance of the 
Tibetans, the Dhamphu, the ‘Maruni’ the 
“Madal-Khanjani’’ Dance, the Soharay of 
the Santhals, the dance performed on the 
occassion of Shalai festival, the Kaaraam of 
the Oraons stand out in bold relief on the 
canvas of the cultural heritage of Bengal. 
Viewed through the varied modes of 
exchange of the forms, the folk-dance under- 
goes classification under two heads— 


(a) The spontaneous, unsophisticated and 
rhythmical community-dance. 


(b) The one-main dance performance 
encompasses the dramatic folk-dance being 
nourished by the complex rhythmical pattern 
and movement, the leaping and black-battle- 
like gait, categorisation and finger work of 
the classical form, and the ‘Kali-Kaach’, and 
Baul dance. 


Viewed in the right of variety in respect 
of geographical position, environment,modes, 
manners,customs and the regional colloquy in 
vogue and of the difference relating to the 
outlook in respect of taste aid sense of 
appraisal and the modes of application of 
form, the folk-dance 
classes :— 


consists of three 


1. Dances based on religious rites and 
rituals— 


Viz. the Gajan Dance. Kalikaach, 
Sabkhela, Gridhini Bishal, Madan Kaen, 
Machini being supplemented by several types 
of the Gambhira dance—Kali, Narasinghi, 
Chamunda, etc. 


2. Dances performed on the occasion of 
social festivals— 


Viz. Bahurupi, Kathi Dance, Letho, etc. 


3. Dances falling in the category of the 
fighting-dance being coupled with tactics 
subservient to the exercise of power and 
movements of the limbs—Viz. Dhaali, Pyke 
or Paikan, Roy benshey, Biyacham of the 
Sherpas etc. 


On one hand the masked dance of the 
Gambhira stock falls under the category of 
the religious festivals, the first and initial 
division of the folk-dance, on the other hand 
it has adopted to some extent the mode of 
the folk-dance suckling in the rites and 
customs of the hill tribes and the like of 
Bengal. Especially, it has assumed the form 
of the magic dance in line with the masked 
dance of the Tibetans. But it is not a 
religious folk-dance of the category of one- 
man performance like one based on difference 
in the application of form. 


The Gambhira masked dance is to a consi- 
derable extent redolent ‘of the primitive 
dance. In this connection it is fit to cite 
the view of Dr. Bhattacharyya —' Different 
Components of culture in every society 
converge from two directions into the focus 
of life. Primarily some constituents of 
culture coming out of the higher society are 
assimilated by the Society. Again from one 
direction some constituents coming out of the 
primitive life and society have merged into 
it. When culture nurtured in the domain of 
higher society deflects from the higher ideals 
and trickles down into the society, a 
degenerated form of culture comes to lime- 
light—and is galvanised into new lease of 
life. Likewise cultural ingradients coming 
from the lower society mingle into the higher 
society; but it follows the path of assimila- 
tion gradually. The human society of Bengal 
is influenced by it in these two ways. But it 
is not sufficient to say that it is influenced 
from outside. The secret of some commu- 
nities of Bengal being based on the aboriginal 
society comes to light. There is no denying 
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the fact that the community of people of the 
marginal regions of Bengal is primarily 
constituted by the primitive people.” 


Now we shall discuss mask as a whole. 
The ancient Greck and Latin terms for mask 
indicate their original classical meaning The 
greek word is Prosopon (‘Face’), the latin 
word is persona (‘‘mask”’), literally, the mask 
over the face through which (Per-) the actor 
sounds forth (Sonat). The relatively recent 
word ‘“‘mask’”’ comes from Italian maschera, 
German maske, French masue, which derive 
from Late Latin masca, mascha, mascus and 
Arahic maskhar an. The Arabic word is 
usually translated ‘buffoon’, but Geoffrey 
Parrinder states: The transformation of 
men into animals is expressed by a special 


word (maskh). ® 


The full meaning of any specific mask, 
even when one knows what it represents 
cannot be revealed or understood apart from 
its function. The function of masks might 
be indicated in general as follows :=— 


(i) to evoke certain reactions in the 
beholder for instance awe of the God 
represented, fear in an enemy, or ecstasy of 
the wearer, culminating in possession or 
trance ; 


(ii) to cure disease (in men, cattle, crops) 
by impersonating the supernatural curer, or 
to dispel disease ani evil by exorcising the 
demons causing them ; 


(iii) to impersonate and identify with 
certain supernatural beings in order to effect 
some individual ot communal good, for 
instance, fertility (e.g. fecundity of 
domestic and game animals and women and 
crops) ; 


(iv) to enhance the self, as by wearing 
the mask of privileged secret society or by 
representing clan or family totems or other 
heraldry ; 


(v) to criticise and thereby control or 
aluviate social wrongs by terorizing wrong 
doers or by satire and buffoonery redsculing 
them.” 6 


“Primitive peoples use the mask as a 
ritual object whenever supernatural powers 
need to be invoked ; for the hunt, or war on 
the occasion of rituals of power and 
authority, initiation rites, gatherings of 
medicine men, death and reincarnation rites. 
When man puts on a mask he changes into 
another being and establishes the link 
between image and god, and between the 
living and the dead. The mask is the 
instrument of mysteries and esoteric cults. 
It conceals, frightens, doubles, separates and 
unifies; it is the Janus face of primeval 
godhead, the face of clay, with eyes open or 
of night with eyes closed its expression 
symbolizes life and death at once. This 
arcane duality is the basis of all design.’”’”? 


Therefore, man increases his magico- 
religious possibilities by hiding his face and 
concealing his body..........By wearing a mask 
he becomes what he is resolved to be homo- 
religious and Zoon politikon. Such behaviour 
has a good deal! of bearing on the history of 
culture.’”’ 8 


A division is made by W. H. Dall into 
‘mask proper’ : ‘mask ette’ resembling mask 
but worn not upon but above or below the 
face and ‘maskoid’ resembling mask, but not 
intended to be worn.? 


But this division is primirily anthropolo- 
gical. 1° 


With the pervasive use of mask in most 
of the countries in the world it is not possible 
to ascertain the source and the course of 
evolution of the masked dance. Sporadically 
it is in vogue among the people acquainted 
with modern education side by side with pri- 
mitive people. It does not owe its birth toa 
particular source. Despite the impossibility of 
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the composition of the gradual stages of 
development of the masked dance or hunters 
wearing masks in the pristine paleolithic age 
at the dawn of civilisation are taken note of 
and found to prevail in Ancient Greece, 
Mexico and Peru. 


The Chhau dance is in vogue in the 
Western region of Bengal. It is enriched by 
the folk mores and lores, though it lags behind 
masked Dance in respect of beauty and 
entertainment of the former appellation. It 
admits of allotropic modifications in a sense, 
as it is akin to Muk ha-dance being performed 
on the occasion of the Bew festival in the 
district of Chittagonj, to Mukh-Khail in this 
district of Cooch Behar and Jalpaiguri, to 
Chhau (derived from Chadmabesh (a Sanskrit 
term meaning disguise) in Purulia and to 
mukha-dance in Malda of Bengal (now West 
Begal). 


Instead of masks apt colour was used on 
the face of the dancers portrying characters 
in imitation of the characters of Kathakali 
(of South India)—as it was available in some 
parts of Bengal— Viz Kali Kaach oft 
Vikrampur in the district of Dacca (Erst- 
while East Bengal) having Kali as the chief 
character. 


In the days of yore, the painters and 
nrtists of Kalighat (Calcutta) known as the 
patuas would paint the face of persons 
observing austirity of a devotee (Sanyasi) or 
representing the chief character during the 
celebration of the Gajan at Tarkeswar in the 
district of Hooghly to make them look like 
Siva and Gouri, ghosts and other accomplices 
in the manner of masks. The custom of 
painting faces was adopted as the mask was 
not in vogue. It is conspicuous by its dissi- 
milarity with masks available in other parts 
of Bengal. 


Masked Dance was expansively in force 
in the tribal areas. Gradually it permeated 
the lower rung of the Hindu society. 


According to our statistical survey, the 
Gambhira Puja (worship) and Gambhira 
masked dance were primirily in vogue among 
the Rajbansis and other tribes, but in course 
of time it trickels down to the people living 
at the lower rung of the society, Especially, 
it was introduced through the Puja 
celebrated by the Koch community. That it 
is a folk deity can bé realised if it is judged 
by its manner and technique. Other tribal 
communities being connected with it belong 
to the Mongoloid tribe of Koch-Rajbansis, 
polis and Deshis clan.1? 


The difference of the Gambhira mask with 
other mask-forms being in vogue in other 
Bengal is profoundly based on 
religion. The masks generally or originally 
are based on religion. The masks generally 
or originally made of Margo or Fig wood are 
being kept and adored generation after 
generation. It was customary on the part of 
the dancer to observe purity anl austerity, 
feeding on rice cupled with ghee. The 
mango and Fig (sacrified) wood is very much 
sacred to the Hindus. Though masks are 
being made of terracotta, dry clay and cork, 
vet one Sambhu Das of Ahio, under the 
Police Station of Habibpur sticks to the 
mode of making masks of wood. The masks 
being used in the Chhou dance of Purulia on 
the Western part of Bengal are being made 
of paper pulp. It is easy to wear for the 
delicacy in weight. In comparison to it the 
Gambhira mask is mighty heavy, 


areas of 


In course of discussion, it is ascertained 
that mask is used in two respects—one for 
merry making having no connection with 
religious  rites—viz Mukha Khail of 
Jalpaiguri and dance accompanied with mask 
of animals as found in Jhargram of Midnapur 
District and the other being the Kaliknach 
performed on the occasion of the Gajan, the 
Dhaichandi of Cooch Behar and the 
Ravankata masked dance of Bishnupur of 
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Bankura District performed at a particular 
time for the sake of the festival. The fact 
of the old Gambhira mask Fkeing made of 
wood remove any shade of doubt regarding 
its pristine origin. 


Mask-making 


Let us dwell upon the method of making 
Gambhira mask of wood. The trunk of a 
margo or Fig wood is kept under rain and 
sunshine for a great length of time. Then it 
is curved out from within in conformity 
with the circumference of the round mouth 
with the help of chisel. Worm-eaten wood 
is discarded. Tracing eyes, nose and mouth 
with pencil and painting with colour rents 
are made on the upper portion and rear 
portion and behind two ears. Two rents are 
there on the eyes of the mask Varnish 
point is applied on the face. Eyes are drawn 
with the aid of delicate brush. The hair 
made of jute coupled with soot. Mustard oil 
or Varnish paint is applied for the sake of 
glamour. 


Three types of colours are used in the 
mask of Goddess Kali—white, red and black. 
It may be added here that white, red and 
green colours are in proficient use in the 
mask of Narasinghee and we also find the 
use of red, white and black colours in the 
mask of Chamunda. Earth colour was in 
abundant use before. Nowdays the help of 
varnish painting is taken for catering glitter- 
ness. According to scriptures of the Shastrtas, 
Mukha (Mask) was prepared which meant 
that masks were manufactured according to 
the descriptions set against different gods and 
goddess. Before the start of dancing, the 
aforesaid Gambhira approached the family 
worshipper and involved before him the 
throbbing of life into the wooden mask. The 
worshippers who posessed such masks used to 
offer their deepest regards and respects in 
the auspicious Vijaya Dashmi Day. These 
customs and rituals are not now in use. 
Many believed that some of the ‘Mukhas’ 


were living. It is said that many dancers 
lost their lives while dancing; the silver 
lining of this belief is now almost in oblivion. 
The tongue and ear of the mask are made in 
different wood. After the final touch of 
printing the mask-in-question is kept high 
above within the four walls of the room with 
the holy touch of regard and respect. 
Candle is daily lighted in order to bring a 
sense of purity and holiness in the room. 


The dancers take purely vegetarian diets 
on the day of dancing. Nails are made equal 
and oil etc. is avoided on that day. The 
dancer takes up the mask after bowing down 
before it. On a particular ‘Tithi’ of a year 
which is no other than the day of ‘Baro— 
Tamasha’. The dancer dances with the mask 
in the Gambhira place and again keeps it in 
tact in the room with the same manner. The 
mask is re-painted if it goes fading. 


The Tibetan Lamas wear the masks of 
different animals and dance with the 
accompaniment of music. The Tibetan masks 
bear close resemblance with that of Ceylone 
and partly with Chamunda and Narasinghee 
of Malda. A resercher is of the view that 
the Lamas use different masks of Malda.1% 
But this is assumed to be the outward resemb- 
lance. But in practice this outward charac- 
teristic trait ought to have been visualised 
side by side with the semblance of its magical 
character, which completely went out of 
sight of the said researcher. 


The use of wooden mask among the 
Tibetans is widely prevalent. The item of 
Witch Dance/Devil Dance, Singheecham etc. 
Widely in vogue amongst them occur in 
particular ‘Tithis’ of a year which in the 
long run have got mixed up with rituals. 


The principal item among rituals taking 
place in a particular ‘Tith’ in the “Gumpha” 
of Tibetan Lamas relate to witch and Evil- 
Spirit dancing under mask. 
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The prakrit word ‘Daini in Bengali was 
derived from Sanskrit ‘Dakini’. The meaning 
of ‘Dak’ in Tribetan Language is knowledge 
whose feminine form is Dakini. A class of 
Buddist monks was for this reason called 
‘Dakin’. These Dakinis used to perform 
many magic treats by application of various 
types of Tantric rituals which in turn used to 
command respects from common people. 


The presence of the influence of magical 
traits and Tantric scripture in Gambhbira 
mask dancing will be reviewed later. An 
introduction to mask dancing amongst the 
Tibetans may now be added in brief. 


The Tibetan witch dance of gods and evil 
spirits under different custumes with mask 
on jis significantly marked by customary 
movements of Choreography and splendid 
foot-works. The supremacy terrorism and 
heroism are clearly perciptible in its every 
movement of dancing. The composition and 
colouring process of a mask is followed by 
customary emblamatic dictates 


The Tibetan ‘Singheecham’ is a fuction 
held in a particular ‘Tithi’. Two persons 
dance with lion masks on. This particular 
form of dancing is pulsated with different 
movements and foot-works. ‘Yaacham’, 
‘Mepachham’ are not connected with any 
ritual. The masked Mahakal dance of the 
Nepalese of Darjeeling brings back the 
memory of Gambhira’s Kali Dance and Kali 
Kaach. 


The Tibetan religious masks are similarly 
kept by the Lamas with all humility and 
sincerity. The method of keeping these 
masks is identical to those followed in the 
case of Gambhira mask. It is quite natural 
that the style of mask will vary according to 
envirnoment and rituals. The outward 
appearance of a Tibetan Mask is slightly 
terror looking (in our vision) and comical. 
The wooden mask makes us remember the 
presence of evil sprit in them. The Bhutiya 


dance with wooden masks of the Mahakal or 
Kanchan Jangha of Darjeeling which throbs 
with magical traits. 


As the Kali, Narasinghee, Chamunda, etc. 
dances of Gambhira bear the stamp of magical 
touch ‘of dancing, so also besides the dancing 
of Kali and Chamunda dancing with human 
skulls on, dancing with dead bodies like 
vultures similarly bear the presence of 
Tantric influence. It is the admitted view of 
many a scholar that the use of religion and 
magic was widely prevalent in India and its 
sub-continent from ancient days and the 
birth of Tantric system was dated since 
then.) ® 


Religio-Magical was in vogue throughout 
the lenth and breadth of the Universe since 
ancient times. Though it had no totality of 
its own, it spontaneously helped in the 
achievement of its objective through an 
occasion or ritual on a normal process of 
animostic. The natural energy starts and 
comets, souls of dead relatives, rivers, trees 
and stones get the touch of life through 
Shamanistic movements and processes who 
possess immense magical power, became gods 
and goddesses, magicians and priests in 
subsequent stages and their actions and 
manners were latter inccrporated in the 
Purans. ® 


I will now discuss the extent of apprecia- 
tion which once swept over Bengali mind in 
the sphere of Tantric mode of worshipping of 
the confluence of different streams in its 
culture realm with Tantric mode of worship 
in relation to masked Dance of Gambhira 
of Malda and its corresponding influence on 
Tantric worship and Magic. 


The first and feeble foot-steps that were 
imprinted on ‘the Fertile soil of Bengal 
though almost forgotten. Nigrabatu 
were afterwards bequeathed with hetero, 
genous influence imported from Austrian 
Alpine, Dravidian and Mongolian culture, 1% 
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At length, the Aryans came with philoso- 
phical outlook. The grand assimilation of 
different culture created a new era on the 
horizon of Bengali religious literature and 
Art. The life and min!, work ani worshi- 
pping of Bengal received its sustenance from 
the art and culture of Gaud. There is on one 
side of it Bramha worshinping and self 
purification, on the other there is animal 
worshivping and physical corrections. There 
lies on one side the Vedas, the Puranas and 
Theory-questions, on the other magic Art 
anc ghost worshipping, meditation and 
philosophical contemplation. 


Mother or Sakti-cult is present in Tantric 
mode of worhip. The Tantric mode of 
worship belongs neither to Hindus nor to 
Buddists. Its real source is very ancient and 
prehistoric. That ancient and pre-historic 
source has given birth to philosophy 
or Tantric-cult, the tempo of which is 
flowing from time immemorial and through 
passage of ages, this has come to be known 
somewhere as Hindu Tantric and Buddist- 
Tantra in other. 7 


It is now a historic truth that Tantric 
mole of worship was widely prevalent in 
Tibet. “Tantric practices flourished on a 
large scale throughout Eastern India until 
the beginning of the thirteenth century when 
the moslem invaders laid to waste the “great 
Universities and Centres of Tantra, slaughte- 
ring most of the inhabitants. Many 
thousands of hooks, manuscripts, paintings 
and icons were destroyed, Those who were 
able escaped to Nepal, Tibet, Assam, Burma, 
South India, Ceylone and Java. This was the 
end of the golden age for Tantrism in India .. 
ଆଡ only in Tibet, Nepal and the more 
remote areas of the Indian Himalaya, were 
the original Tantric teachings preserved.” 8 


The prevalance of Tantric mode of wor- 
ships in Bengal was made known to this 
time. 


A Tibetan diciple-associate of Atish 
thinks that Dipankar Srigyan Atish took the 
lesson from his father”? When Dipankar 
had been to Tibet from Gaud Vanga, at that 
time he taught the then lesson of Buddism of 
Gaud-Magadh there. Many Tibetan Scholars 
vize Bibhuti Chandra, Dhyanashila, 
Mokshahar Gupta? and Subhakar Gupta 
were amongst the residents of Jagaddal 
Monastry and from here some Sanskrit 
manuscripts were translated in Tiietan 
Language.21 


The spread of Tantic cult from Gaud 
(Malda) was influenced by the visit of 
Jagadal to different Buddist stupas. Some 
have opined that all the Tantra treatises had 
been introduced by the Mahayani Buddists 
and they have also said that the Sakti- 
goddesses like Kali, Tara and the like are also 
the deities of Tantric Buddists. This is not 
wholly true. Because the ancient anti- 
quarians like Sir John Mashball, Earnest 
Mackay, R. D. Banerjee, Dayaram Sabani, 
N. G. Mazumder, R. C. Chanda etc. have 
admitted that Pre-historic and Pre-Vedic 
civilisations of Harappa and Mahenjo-daro 
had also seen the worship of Siva-Sakti. 22 


But it is true that the atmosphere of wide 
liberalism of Bengal, particularly in ‘Pala’ 
Era, the deities of the Euddists and the 
Brahminical religions had witnessed and 
enjoyed coumingling. Buddists have acknow- 
fledged many a deity of Brahminical religion, 
so also the Brahmins have accepted many 
gods and goddesses of Mahayani, Buddists. 
Tara, Chamunda, Vasali, Vairab, Ganesh, 
Lokenath, Kshetrapal etc. and their cults 
have thus been introduced. ? 3 


The masked dance of Gambhira contains 
many elements of Tantric cult. Apart from 
these the dance with dead man’s skull in 
hand (cropse dance), dance of Big Vulture 
etc. emerged from the mixture of Tantric 


occultism and Shavari practices. It is quite 
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apparent this distinguished masked dance 
have been enriched by occulism of Tantra 
and necromancy. 


Lamas of Tibet had accepted the festival 
of Lord Siva and Lord Buddha, which are 
the products of the native land of Dipankar 
when the later made journey to Tibet. At 
that time they imitated many a religious 
themes of Gaud and Magadh. After that 
the said race did not wish to vary the 
ancient ideas. Even to-day the Gaudiya 
Gambhira masked dance can be noted in the 
festivals of Lamas. ?# 


In fact, their sources is the same occul- 
ticism and magic. Magic and Religion are 
closely intertwined. In the time of crisis in 
human life, man resorts to some supernatural 
power for salvage. The magic brings confi- 
dencze amid doubts and misgivings. It 
awakens a hopefulness and fortitude amid 
despondency. This necromancy is present in 
all old religions. The original magic gradually 
become differentiated into Religion, Science 
and Art.?® 


The magic and religion attempt to create 
a supernatural sorroundings on the basis of 
mythological tradition and they also both 
exist in the atmosphere of the miraculous, in 
a constant revelation of their wonder- 
working power. They both are sorrounded 
by taboos and observances which mark off 
their acts from those of the profane 
world. 2 ° 


The word magic comes to us, through 
Latin, and Greek form a Persian word 
meaning ‘the work of priest’ or ‘wise men’. 
Such activities was and is done for the 
benefit of mankind. But the word has altered 
its significance, and is now usually applied to 
acts of a selfish or even harmful kind. Many 
authors distinguished such as black 
magic. 27 ^ 


Witchcraft and occulticism are related 
with magic. The word witch comes from 
‘Wicca’ of old English. The meaning of 
Wicca in old English is ‘a man who practises 
witchcraft.” 


The word occult means hidden, under 
general term occulticism, we group a number 
of subjects that are not taught today in 
schools, colleges or universities. They include 
theosophy, anthroposophy, the kabalah, the 
gnosis, Rosicrucialism, the study of the Yi- 
king and the Tarot, alchemy, astrology, 
spiritualism, some forms of dream interpreta- 
tion, rehabdomancy (divinning rod pheno- 
mena) Radiesthesia (Pendulum Phenomena), 
prophecy; divination, oracles, evocation of 
spirits,lycanthropy (transformation of human 
beings into animals), Vampirism, demonologys 
Sorcery, numerology, Yoga, physiognomy, 
Chirognomy, Phrenology and graphology.*” 


But all magic and all witchcraft depends 
on the devil and is fundamentally evils. 


Whatever differences are there in views 
of experts regarding religion and its origin, 
almost all of them have joined in consensus 
that the supernatural are deeply connected 
with religion. 


A distinct masked Dance of Maldah have 
influenced a necromantic dance of Tibet, 
Aprobe is necessary regarding that. 


In ancient times, Assam and North 
Bengal had communication with Tibet. 
There is no doubt that the people made 
egress and ingress between the said lands 
through insurmountable mountain passes. Dr. 
Niharranjan Ray, a scholar of international 
repute thinks that at least a pass existed to 
maintain communication with Tibet. This 
path lay in Jalpaiguri-Darjeeling of North 
Bengal upto Bhutan across the Himalayas to 
Tibet, extended even to China. In the 
treatise of Pariplus there is perhaps a slight 
reference to such a path. Many customs and 
practices of Kailas area of Tibet have found 
their way into Bengal. fo 
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Indian impact of ideas are there on the 
calligraphy of Tibet, Into Tibetan culture 
two styles have flown —one from Indian and 
the other from China.Tibet has not fully ac- 
cepted the two. The Kashmiri Style and 
Bengali'style of Pala-era and Sena-era were 
only accpeted by Tibet and developed along 
Tibetan line. That became extinct [later on, 
in the native land of the kings of palas and 
Senas. 33 But Tibet has not only accepted 
but all the culture becomes enriched through 
give and take. The Tibetan masked dance 
is conspicuous by the presence of a mixture 
of the Buddist tantrism and necromancy. 
The north-East Indian Culture contains 
influence of magic and occultism. The mask 
art in the whole of Eastern region of India 
ranging from Chittagonj (now in Bangladesh) 
to Assam has a common land. Tibetan 
artistic expression is inspired solely by 
religion ; art serves cult as a means of 
bringing man into contact with divinities. 
Thus in order to understand Tibetan Art,it is 
necessary to consider briefly Tibet’s religion. 
The religious History of Tibet is usually 
divided into two main currents ; one that 
centered in the autochthonons religion called 
BON, which existed prior to the advent of 
Buddism, which in its Tibetan form is 
generally called Lamaism.3 ? 


So the Tibetan Folk-Art, particularly its 
stream of mask-dance, has three flows ; the 
Buddist, Folk-religion and Bon religion. 
Animism has been mixed with it. Primifive 
magic, animism, Buddism are presented in a 


distinguished manner. Lamas worship demons. 


Magic is also present here. 23 


Countries which were at one time under 
Indian sway—Cambodia or Java, to some 
degree also Burma, Thailand and Vietnam, 
but above all Bali have kept alive in their 
cultural aspects of Indian Art which in India 
itself have either long since vanished or 
become stultified and lifeless. In the Art of 
these countries Indian art forms, including 
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the mask, have been modified to produce a 
style of almost baroque exaggeration. The 
ancient epics the Mahabharat and the 
Ramayan (the latter is called Ramakien 
in Combodia and Thailand) are enriched 
with local myths and performed on many 
occasions. Good examples of this continuation 
of Indian traditions abroad are the masks of 
Cambodia, or the entirely Hindu-inspired 
masked-dances of Bali. Javanese masks have 
developed their own very characteristic 
style, which in turn has influenced the mask 
of Japan. In the rest of Indonesia especially 
in Sumatra and Borneo masks have remained 
untouched by Indian influences and are the 
product of an indegenous Indonesian tradition 
or of several traditions— some masks represent 
evil forces which can be neutralized by dance 
ceremonies and performances of rites as in 
Ceylon or Tibet, 84 


The Tibetan masks are of various types, 
Uses also are made in two manners. The 
masks of the first kind are intended for 
wearing and those of the second category 
for being kept as stage properties. Some are 
realistic representations of Comic figures. 
The origins of these are not at all clear. 
The Tibetans say that they depict Indian 
hermits or saints, but this mask in case seems 
to be recently evolved and degnerated form 
of art, for instance there are mere abstrac- 
tions of images and their only artistic value 
lies in their symbolic content, 2 3 


But this is not true. Perhaps they have 
been created by the Buddist Tantriks and by 
the insolarant believers in the religion of the 
Buddist Lamas in order to deride Indian 
sages. 


The masks of Gambhira at Maldah are no 
isolated items.They are directly or indirectly 
related to other ‘masks else where.jBecause, 
folk dance and masked dance cannot create 
their own style in a secluded and severed 
environment. It is quite possible that there 
has been an establishment of some link with 
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art of some adjacent areas or of distant places 
at some subsequent era. It “may also be that 
the intermediate area has gone dried up. 
Its influence is not traceable in other Asian 
countries like Bali, Java Indonesia and 
Combodia. It is likely ‘hat it ‘has found its 
route to Tibet in the North, In this respect 
it has got some spiritual connection with the 
mask of Tibet, Bhutan and Sikkim. The 
mask of Tibet, Bhutan and Sikkim may have 
some affirmity with the art of Northern 
India, particularly oft Gambhira. But 
China's influence is impressed on the masks 
of Mongolia. India’s link with Tibet a imore 
illustrated in history that her relationship 
with Bhutan, Sikkim. Buddism and its 
tantrism are established in a distinguished 
manner. 


Incourse of dance, the dance-uses who 
appear in the role of the main characters in 
Gambhira like Kali, Chamunda, {Narasinghee 
etc. reach such an ecstatic point at which 
they are grabbed on the waist from behind 
by a person. The dancer then vehemently 
spinnshis had for a time and then gets 
quelled like a man fallen in soon. 

The commoners believe that this man is 
exorcised by goddess. In this element of 
magic or the supernatural can be noted. In 
Bengal other dances are meant for pleasure 
an1 pastime. But the masked dance of 
Gambhira is an exception. Here a magic and 
occultism cast more their influences. 


The dance of Gambhira has not grown up 
on the structure of any annecdote. The 
reason may be that religious rituals them- 
selves are the principal objectives in the 
Gambhira. There religious aspects are also 
noteworthy in Tibetan dances. 

The main characters of Gambhira dance 
are Kali, Narasinghee, Chamunda, Ugra- 
chand, Jhantakali, It is to be noted that 
Siva or other deities are not there on main 
pedestal. It is a reminiscent in another form 
of Sakti cult in its original pattern. One 
Tibetan mask is like that of Kali without her 


tongue . It is therefore possible to establish 
a liasion with the Buddist occultism of Tibet 
with little difficulty. In the days of ‘Pala’ 
kings the Mahayani variant or Buddism 
underwent mestamorphosis at the contact of 
Tantra of Gauda. In the regime of ‘Sena’ 
Kings Buddism and Sakti-cult got fused up 
together. This is only a note-worthy 
feature. 


It can well surmised that Gambhira mask 
might have originated out of an inspired 
tyranical thought. This is because the masks 
of Gambhira are so massive and unwidely. 
The mask of Narasinghee is about two feet, 
It also reminds us of the massive extant of 
Tibetan masks. ‘The Tibetan masks are huge, 
monstrous masks, which do not just exagge- 
rate the basic features of the human face, in 
order to portary wickedness; they are more 
the arbitrary product of an infalmed imagi- 
nation so that the face loses its normal 
proportions.’ 3 6 


But still there is a question which abides. 
Why does it remain in Maldah of Gauda 
alone ? No particular vestige of it survived in 
the adjacent northern district of Dinajpur, 
although one or two forms of Siva-worship 
go by the name of Gambhira in Dinajpur 
even to-day in some places like Tapan, 
Gangarampur and Bangshihari P. S. The 
masks that are found there are of different 
type. Teleghat Banghira of Tapan P. S. and 
Singrail of Gangarampur in West Dinajpur 
witness the dance on the occassion of Siva 
worship. That dance is attended by the 
handling of human skull. Still to-day, there 
is an evident of trace of trantrism, occultism 
and necromancy only in neighbouring district 
like Darjeeling. In Sikkim, Bhutan and 
Tibet this custom can be seen in vogue. 


Owing to the absolute lack of patronage, 
the custom evaporated and disappeared in 
the intervening places. It survived in Tibet 
in the northern Zone centering round the 
necromantic dance there and in the sites of 
Maldah it continues to hang around some 
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mythological characters, making the treat 
likeable and relishing to the Hindus. But 
having failed to grasp the themes of the 
initial epoch, it lost its original capacity to 


relieve of the humdrum mood, They are the 
addenda by the modern popular minds 
oriented towards creation of characters, 


These and ‘Tapa’ dance, Buffallo dance etc. 


capture the heart of the people. 
stage it has accepted the stories of the 
slaughtering of 
Nishumba, 
Sudhanya etc. 


In later 


which centre atound rural life have been 


demons like Sumbha- Created to depict the folk life. In reality, its 


Hiranyakashipu, Tarakasur, 
Because it has wanted to 


origin is traceable in the main characters and 


smacks of magic and tantric ideas. 
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TH 


As Gambhira Puja was originally held on 
the last day of Chaitra (Bengali Calender) 
and on the three preceeding days (as we 
have seen in the first Chapter of our 
discussion) it can be regarded as a local solar 
worship. The Gambhira can be deemed to 
have connected with festivals of original sun 
worship oriented towards desire for having 
sufficient rainfall and good crops at the end 
of a Calendar year. In the days of past, 
various festivals and rituals were held in tune 
with the change of seasons and appearance of 
edible crops. 


So it is not inconsistent to think that the 
masked Dance of Gambhira is one of variants 
of such festivities. 


Now, we shall turn towards discussion of 
masked Dance of Maldah (Gambhira). It 
starts from the various festivals of 
Darjeeling, Dacca, Purulia, Chittaganj and 
Maldah of Bengal. Presumably the mask of 
Maldah is the oldest. 


The masked-dance of Gambhira or 
‘Mukha naach’ is held at night of the ‘Baro- 
Tamasha’. It is not completely a mask-dance 
properly to say, Some of it are with masks 
and some are without. Solo-dance and Group- 
dance—both of them are present here. Even 
if some dances are conspicuous by the absence 
of masks in it. But in the style, the dances 
are included in the masked-dances. 


Originally masks were made of wood 
(Margo or Fig), but now-a-days they are 


made of earth, Indian Cork. Sometimes 
they are made of paper pulp (mache), but in 
Maldah the mask Industry has not developed. 
Some masks are manufactured at Aiho and 
English Bazar. 


So far, the Gambhira dances can be classi- 
fied on the basis of subject matter in the 
following manners :— 


A. Puranic or Mythological : Van, Kali, 
Basuli, Gridhini Visal, Chamunda, 
Narasinghee, Ugrachanda,Mahishmardini, 
Kartic - Ganesh, Lakshmi - Saraswati, 
Radha-Krishna, Rama-Lakshmana, Killing 
of Demon Hiranya-Kashipu, Killing of 
Tarakasur, Siva-Durga and Hanuman 
Dance etc. 


B. Rural : Crane, Tapa, Milking the cow 
dance etc. 


C. Animal : Serpent, Tiger, Beer, Deer, 


Buffallo Dance etc. 


D. Social : Drankard, Mem-Sahib, old and 
dame Dance etc. 


E. Mixed Dance : Fairy dance, Bamboo, 
Dead, wizard, Canvas dance etc. 
Now a brief introduction is being given 
regarding some of the dances ;— 


1. Siva-Durga Dance : 
Generally the children participate in the 
dance, occuring for 5-7 minutes, dressing 
themselves like Siva and Durga. Tunuing 


pipes, drums, gongs and cymbals are there 
ringing. 
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2 Rama-Lakshmana Dance : 


This is a dance based on a Special 


rhythm. 


. Housewife with Pitcher Dance : 

This is a secular dance in which partici- 
pants are dressed with pitchers. Both 
children and adults are participants in it. 


. Horse dance : 

A horse is made of coloured papers and 
split bamboo, so that dancer can enter in- 
to the basom of the horse. The mask of 
horse from waist to neck portion is worn 
in this dance; two characters are there : 
(I) Rider (II) Cavalry man. The second 
controls the rein. The size of the horse 
varies according to the adults and 
children who are participants in it. This 
dance lasts for 7-8 minutes. The burden 
of song being — 


Khatta Matta Laga dum 
Tring, Tring, Tring, DiDing, Ding 


Drunkard’s Dance : 
The ‘Khemta style’ init with slipperly 
feet, intoxicated mood is noteworthy. 


Old man & Dame Dance : 

The dance takes place in good humour. 
The burden of song being— 

Dhinak, Dhinak, Dhinak, Dinak, Diding 
Dhinak Ting Tina 

Tinak Tinak Tinak Tinak DiDing 
Tinnak Ting Tina 


. Van or Trident or Arrow Dance: 

This dance is the prelude of all other 
dances. Many participants are there in 
this dance. There is a trident usually 14 
cubits or 13} cubits in length. It is taken 
in a fricking manner on the hide girdling 
loins on both sides. Some get it pricked 
on a dress meant for covering waist. All 
the participants get two heads tied up on 
both the sides of the arrow. Then cloth 
pieces soaked in mustered oil on the heads 
are set on fire. Each of the participants 


10. 


iL 


in time with the beating of 
drum. From each of Gambhira pandals a 
team of dance—uses travels all the 
pandals peregrinates the rural paths. 
Those who take part in this dance do not 
take carnivorour diet on that day like 
fish, mutton, onion or garlic. They reap 
off nail and live on vegetarian diet from 
day before the date of actual perfor- 
mance. 


dances 


Buffallow—Cow-boy Dance : 

There are two participants. One plays 
the role of a buffallo and the other—the 
cow-boy. [It lasts for 4-5 minutes. 


. Fairy Dance : 


Articifial wings are made of cotton, 
pasted on rod is fastened along side the 
two arms on the back and the dancer 
frisks. Here there are one or two parti- 
cipants. They enter the stage wearing 
skirt and handkerchief in hand. The 
dancer keeps balance on the tips of post 
fingers as if to impress that she comes 
flying. Then she behaves bird-like. Here 
the style is reminiscent of ‘Baiji’ Dance or 
Khemta Dance. The frisk is there with 
the beating of drum. 


Tapa Dance : 

This is a secular dance. It depicts the 
catching of fishes in the shallow water by 
two fishermen by a basket—named ‘Tapa’ 
in the local dialect. 


Kali Dance : 

It is performed in various styles. Here 
also the rainent is sometimes skirt and 
sometimes black trousers. The white 
cloth piece made human hand is hanging 
from the waist; on the neck a garland of 
human heads which are sometimes made 
of clay and sometimes cloth pieces. The 
upper portion of the dress is of black 
colour. The style of Kali dance can be 
compared with the Narasinghee dance. 
The speed is initially tardy; the right 
hand sometimes is lifted upwards and 
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sometimes placed below. It resembles a 
dance with dish in hand. The mask of 
Dakshin Kali or Kali of crematorium may 
he like that of Kalighat. The Mask at 
Maldah has its peculiarity. Therefore it 
is not modelled completelv on that of 


Kalighat. The dance gains its quick 
momentum after initial tardiness. The 
beating of drum gets also quickned. 


Superstition goes that goddess Kali obsess 
the dance—use. At that time burning of 
incense is allowed for being smelt. Then 
some one grabs the dance-use forcibly 
from behind, on the waist. The dance-use 
dances like drunkard for a time and then 
hecomes quiet. The drum is trumpeted 
thus— 

Guru, Guru, Gurv. Guru, 

Dhi Naa, Dhing Trang 

Tinak Natin, Tinak Jhi Thin, Jhena 

Nak Tina Tin 

Nak Tina Tin Tina— 


Kali dances with the sound in various 
noses. It commences with slowness an: 
gradually in the middle m2zdium pace is 
imparted, and lastly the dance terminates 
in high, uncontrollable speed. The lion 
feet and tiger-feet of the dance-use are 
note-worthy in the tune of Trang Natin 
Trang....e. There is no wreathe of human 
beads either in the neck or the loin in the 
body of Kali. Some forty years ago, the 
style of the dance was simple. A round 
disc of split bamboo used to be allowed te 
hang from the waist. Then a red cloth 
piece used to be wrapped up thereon. 
White cloth piece was to be depicted 
with various colours. Those tied around 
waist with rope. Now attire is made of 
cloth and the human-head also made of 
cloth. There is one point of similarity 
between Kali and Fairy dance. Both 
dances are tuned with Khemta, Ar- 
Khemta, Choutal Daskoshi, Gridhini 
Vishal, Daggha Posta, Dumni-Khaharuba 
etc. 


12, Gridhini Vishal Dance ; 


13. 


An artifical crematorium is imagined. 
The activities of the vultures are limited. 
Human heads are placed in the middle 
(now the practice is not in vogue). In 
gesticulations that figure is translated jn 
the rhythm of dance. It appears that a 
flock of vultures is pouching upona 
rotton cropse by means of beak and that 
they are rocking their vast wings in a 
flying manners. It lasts for about 10 
minutes. 


Narasinghee Dance : 

One man dances putting on a Narsinghee 
mask This is a solo dance and is equivalent 
to the Kali dance. It lasts for 7/8 minutes. 
It is executed in various rhythm. These 
five principles are employed in seven 
kinds of dances viz. Kali, Chamunda, 
Narasinghee, Vasuli, Urgrachanda, 
Grindhini Vishal, Mahismardini. Later 
on the dance ends amid the sounding of 
victory trumpet. The puranic characters 
and themes are the topics of the dances. 
Narasinghee dance is taken by many to 
the AVATARIC Narasingha Dance. But 
this is not man-lion who killed Haranya- 
Kashipu, the demon king. 


One of the images of Goddess Chandi is 


deseribed as Narasinghee. The Meditation 
on Narasinghee is worth mention in this 
connection— 


“I kotow before the deity Narasinghee, 
the goddess who humiliates the pride of 
Giants and Demons, who gives bliss and 
happiness, whose nature is immortal and 
whose halo is very much refulgant.” 


It should be mentioned that the 


moustache on the Narasinghee mask is a later 


addition. 
Gambhira. 


There is no male deity in 


So it should be a female one. 


14. Bear dance : 


The dance of bear is also included in the 
Gambhira. The uinan-bear appears and 
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the dancer with mask of bear made black D. Lahara : 


by tar and Japan, strewn with Jute 


dances. 


15. Chamunda Dance : 
During the dance the dance-uses assume 
the appearance of birds and pigeons. 


16. Chali (Canvas) Dance : 
In the Chali dance, the Canvas is beauti- 
fully decorated. That Canvas is fastened 
in the loin with one child or children 
sitting on it. They are made to dance 
from the rear. 


It may be mentioned in this connection, 
that. the’ dance-uses are garbed in strange 
attire in order to deceive the trumpeter. If 
the trumpeter bungles, he incurs slanders. 
Now the profiles of the beauty of the drum 
and of the masked dance of Gambhira is being 
presented. The gamat of the drum is of five 
kinds. These go by the name of Sutra. 

(1) Abahan (Invocation); (2) Puja (Wor- 
ship : ringing); (3) Movement of the limbs 
(Spasmodic); (4) Lahara (Wave and Surge); 
(5) Visarjan (Valedictory). 


Now we are going to introduce the 


rythmic sound followed in the principal 
dances : — 
Kali dance : 


a. Invocation— 
Dhing Dhing Dhiding Nating 
Dhin Dhina Ting Dhi Dhing Nating 
Dhing Na Dhing Na Dhidhing Nating. 
Dhing Dhina Dhing, Dhidhing Dhina 
Dhina Dhidhing. 


b. Worship—(Burning of incense and wor- 
ship is done) 
Dhing Dhina Dhinak Dhiding 
Dhing Dhina Ting Nating Nating 
Dhinak Dhidhing Dhing 
Nating Nating Nating Nating Tinak 
C. Movement of the limbs : 
Dhing Dhina Dhing 
Tinak Dhi Dhing 


The previous tala in a very guick (wave 
and surge) 


E. Visarjan (Valedictory) : 


Dhidhing Dhinak 
Dhidhing Dhinak Dhin 
Gur Gur Gur Gur Dhing 
Gur Gur Gur Gur Dhing 
Tinak Tinak Tina Ting 


Chamunda Dance : 
A. Invocation—As Kali dance Worship — 


B. Worship— 
Dhing Dhina Dhing, Dhidhing Dhina, 
Dhidhing Nating Tina, 
Gur Gur Gur Gur 
Dhing Dhing Dhi Dhing Dhinak 
Dhing Dhing Dhing Niting Tine 


(୭ 


. Wave and Surge—As the previous one— 
in quick succession. 


D. Movement of the Limbs — 
Dhing Nating, Dhing Nating 
Dhing Na Ting, Dhing Nating 
Dhing Na Ting Dhing Nating 

E. Valedictory : 

Dhing Dhina Dhing 
Dhinak Dhidhing 
Dhbidhing Dhina 

Dhing Dhina Dhidhing 


Narasinghee Dance : 
A. As before. 


B. Gur Gur Gur and 
Dhina Dhing Trang, Dhina Ting Dhina 
Gur Gur Gur Gur Gur Gur Gur.. 
Dhik Dhinak Dhing 
Dhing Dhinak Dhing 
Dhing Dhing Nating Nating 
Gur Gur Gur Gur Gur Gur 
Dhing Dhina Dhing 
Dhiding Dhina Dhidhing. 

C. As before in a quick motion. 

D. Dhidhing Dhina 
Dhinak Dhiding 
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Ting Dhina Ding Dhina. 

Phinating Dhinating Dhinating 
Dhinating 

Dhinating Dhinating Dhinating 
Dhinating 

Dhinating Dhinating Dhinating 

Dhing Dhinadhing 

Dhiding Dhina Dhidhing 


Valuli Dance : 


A. Dhinna Dhingnadhing 
Dhidhing Dhing 
Dhindhing Dhidhing 
Dhina Dhidhing 


B. Dhidhing Dhidhing Dhinak 
Dhidhing Nakur 
Dhidhing Dhina 
Nating Dhing 
Nating Dhinak [| Jalad | 
Dhing Dhinak Dhing 
Dhing Dhing Nating Nating 
Gur Gur Gur Gur Gur Gur 
Dhing Dhina Dhing 
Dhidhing Dhina Dhidhing. 


C. As before in a quick motion. 
D. Dhing Dhing Dhing Dhing Dhin Dhing 
Dhina 


Gur Gur Gur Gur 
Trang Dhina Ting Dhina 


Ugra-Chanda Dance : 
A. As before. 


B. Dhidhing Dhinak 
Dhidhing Tonia 
Ting Dhidhing Dhing 
Gur Gur Gur Gur Gur... 


C. As before in a quick succession 


D. Dhing Dhina Dhing 
Tinak Dhidhing | 12 | 
Dhing Dhina Dhing 
Trang Dhina Dhina 
Dhidhing Dhina Dhidhing 


Gridhini Vishal : 
First ‘Gur Gur Sound (12 times) then 


A. Dhidhing Dhing 
Dhing Dhing Dhing 
Tinak Tinak ( 20 times ) 
Gur Gur ( 12 times ) so then 
Dhing Tina Tina 
Ting Dhing Tina 
Tina Ting Dhing 
Tina Tina Tina 
Ting Ting Ting 
Gur Gur (12 times) 
Tinak Ting ( 20 times ) 
Gur Gur ( 12 times ) 
Dhing Dhimadhing Dhing Dhina Dhing 
Dhidhing / the previous sound comes 
again. 


C. ‘Gur Gur ( 30 times very quickly ) 


D. Ting Nating Ting Nating Nating Tin 
( 8 times ) 


Mahish Mardini : 


A. Dhing Nating Nak 
Dhina Dhing Nating Na 
( Sometimes very quickly ) 


B. War Dance : 
Dhinadhing Trang 
Dhinadhing Trang 
( 20 times—very quickly ) 


Then 


C. Valedictory : 
Dhing Dhina Dhing 
Dhidhing Dhidhing 
Dhina Dhidhing 


Van Dance : 


A. Dhidhing Tina Ting 
Dhidhing Tina 
Dhidhing Dhik 
Dhina Ting Dhina 
Gur Gur ( 8 times ) 
Dhing Dhina Ting Tinak 
Dhidhing Nating Tina 
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B. Lahara : 
As previous quickly. 


C. Valedictory : 
Dhing Na Dhing Nating 
Dhidhing Nating 
Tinadhing Tinadhing Dhidhing 


Jhanta Kali Dance : 


A. Dhidhing Dhidhing Dhidhing 
Dhina Nating / 3 times | then 
Nak Tina Ting Ting 
Nak Tinating Tina Ting 
Gur Gur Gur Gur / then {| dhing 
Tina Ting 
Ting Kuti Ting 
Tini Kuti Ting 

B. LAHARA : 

As previous quickly. 


C. Valedictory : 
Dhing Dhidhing Dhing 
Dhidhing Dhing Dhidhing 


Foot Note: 
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Gur Gur Gur Gur 
Ting Dhidhing Dhing 
Dhina Dhing. 


In this connection one thing can be 
pointed out. One writer having watched 
subre-ratling of battle in the dance of 
Narasinghee and of Kali dance, has guessed 
that the festival was originally held by the 
class of warriors.! But it is not true. The 
magical character is revealed in the dances. 


Drums and cymbals are the main musical 
instruments in all the dances. 


Now-a days the dances are performed 
and prepared on the basis of mythological 
annecdotes. But there is no artificiality and 
oldness in it. Owing to that, some group 
dances are enthroned in the dignity of dance 
drama inspite of some sort of monotonous 
character in the Solo-dance. Although the 
Solo dance of it, has not adjured monotony, 
there is no dearth of vigour and vitality in it. 


1 Bardhan Mani—Banglar Loke Nirtya : pp. 82 
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Folk Music of Manipur 


The hills and the valley of Manipur are 
inhabited by people who migrated from diffe- 
rent parts of Burma and the neighbouring 
countries. They are well-known for their 
gaity, bright colourful dresses, their hospita- 
lity and for their love of festivals and dance 
and music. The music of the Manipuris both 
vocal and instrumental are characterised by 
their softness and subtlety. But the numerous 
tribes have their distinctive characteristics. 
The intricate designs of Odolo or Lechu of 
the Maos of the North district is easily dis- 
tinguished from the hunting Pena melodies 
of the valley Meiteis or the soaring Magellu 
or Lamlelu of the Kabuis. The enchanting 
refrains of the Hmars and Mizes of the South 
district cannot be confused with the extreme 
softness and playful sweetness of the Haolaa 
of the Tangkhuls. Each tribe or group seems 
to have its own music. A short account of 
the music of this region and the instruments 
that have given shape to it is attempted 
here. 


Pena: 

Pena is both the name of the musical in- 
strument as well as the style of singing 
originated from the instrument. The instru- 
ment consists of a shell with a parchment 
covering it and horse hair passing over a 
bridge for string. The instrument is held under 
the the chin and on the breast with the left 
hand and is played with a bow of horse hair. 
It is skillfully played with all the four fingers 
of the left hand and is of the violin variety. 
Its origin goes far back into legends of the 
land and it is the oldest musical instrument 
known to the Meities. It is an instrument 
which set the style of singing of the Meiteis 
in the valley and gave form to Manipuri 
music throughout ages whether it is the music 
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of the classical Ras dance, the folk music of 
Laiharaoba or the Kirtana, Basaka of the 
temples and Mandaps. There is no singing 
which was not influenced by this form of 
Music It is a powerful music which has 
made the people. It expresses their feelings 
and character and temperament. For cen- 
turies it has refused to change. Futile 
attempts to modify it or improve it were 
made by honest but unknowing people, “They 
did not know it well. 


Manipur cut off from the rest cf the 
world by complex mountains is a little para- 
dise on earth. “A flower on the lofty 
height’? is the appropriate Japanese term for 
it. Pena has been the national music of the 
people of the Valley. It is the music of the 
poor and the peasants. Only Pena can depict 
the feelings of the poor truely and perfectly. 
Pena ulone can tell the romantic epic tales 
of Khamba and Thoibi or Kadeng lbhang- 
jJahanba or Tonu Laijinglembi. -It is again 
the music of the kings and nobles. A soft 
music of the Pena is played when the king 
goes to bed at night. The musician plays 
the music of the night throughout the night. 
In the morning the king wakes up with 
‘““Yakairol” music of the Pena When the 
king goes to the court Pena follows. Wher- 
ever the king moves there is Pena. Pena is 
played at all social occasions and at all reli- 
gious ceremonies of the people. So the 
rustic remark ‘‘Pena behind the elephant’s 
rectum”. Pena is in the proverbs in the 
language and in the minds of the people. 
With the Hindu Manipuris the position has 
slightly changed. Pena the instrument disa- 
ppeared from the temples of the Hindu gods 
though the music lingered and ctill pervaded 
the air. Outside the Hindu temples Pena 
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still reigns and sways. Pena is in the life of 
the “people. The pre-Hindu temples still 
exist and are still centres of Laiharanba the 
festivities of the gods Pena is played to 
c Il up the spirits from lakes, ponds and 
rivers. Pena is sung to invoke the dieties 
(Umanglais) before Laiharaoba starts. Lai- 
haraoba begins with Pena and ends with 
Pena. Pena gives the eternal music that 
sustain and nourish life. 


Pung, Dholak and Mridang : 


Pung, Dholak ani Mridang are the chief 
instruments of percussion of the plains 
people of Manipur. The indigenous Pung 
made out of big tree trunks are disappearing 
and the Dholak and the Mridang have taken 
the central place in the Manipuri folk music. 
Dholak quickened the slow movement of 
Manipuri singing and a new style of singing 
evolved in the early years of the present 
century. It is inleed the music of the 
Dholak. It is inspired by the*Dholak. Playing 
the Dholak the ballad singer narrates of fierce 
battles of the Khongjom War, the last war 
of Independence of the Manipuris fought 


agninst the British. The style is Khonjom 
Parba. 


Mridanga is the drum for Kirtans sung in 
the temples and the Mandaps. This has 
become a popular musical instrument suitable 
for dance as well as for singing. The indi- 
genous musical instruments of Manipur are 
of wood, bamboos, gourd, horns, horse hair 
and reeds and they yield very soft music. 
Cymbals, Dholak etc. which came from the 
Woest that is Bengal and U. P were consi- 
dered too sharp loud and noisy. But they 
have been adopted and absorbed so well now 
that the Manipuri Mridang which is a 
slightly modified form of the Bengali has 
taken the central place in all Kirtans. It is 
in itself a popular piece of music in social 
functions and ceremonies. Who is not so often 
thrilled by the thundering cyclonic Pung 
Cholom ! 


Manipuri music has a strong national 
character of its own. It is the Pena that has 
resisted all adoption or imitation of others. 
The Bengali Kirtan in Manipur was trans- 
formed in Manipur beyond recognition. It 
has struck deep roots and has grown in a 
different climate. It will not be of any use 
trying to bring it under Bengali music or 
Hindustani music now. 


Lochu & Odolo of the Maos : 


The hills of Manipur abound in music. 
The deep jungles hum with music. The Maos 
of the North and also the Kabuis of the 
West District have village dormitories which 
are places for learning music and centres of 
competition for singing. Boys and girls 
assemble in their dormitories and learn 
singing. The competitions in the dormitories 
go on throughout the night till day-break. 
Mao boys and girls have particular music for 
particular hours of the night and they are 
very careful about it. Every boy or’ girl comes 
prepared with 40 to50 songs suitable for the 
hours of the night which are known by the 
crowing of the cock. The combination of 
voices generally three have beautiful musical 
effect. Three voices like the base tenor and 
suprano sing in harmony. It is indigenous 
music and not imitations from the West. 
There is not much room for musical instru- 
ments in such singing. It is a wonderful music 
of the human voice. The only instrument used 
ia Odolo is the one-stringed Olovil yielding 
two distinct and very pleasing sounds. 


Blowing instruments are horns, flutes and 
a trumpet-like pipe called Makhi Khebu. The 
musical instruments have their seasons and 
the people are very particular about it. As 
for example the Khebus (wind instruments) 
are totally banned after Saleni, the month of 
rice plantation at Mao. They are allowed 
only when the rice plants are tall and green. 
Makhi Khebu is played only in winter. The 
people have fine musical sense. The village 
air is charged with music. 
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Kabui Melodies and Gan Ngai : 

Kabuis are gifted singers and when they 
sing in unision and also in’ harmony it is as if 
the entire village sings. At nightfall in 
December when darkness engulfs the world 
the Kabui Village lit up with burning flames 
wakes up resounding with music. The world 
throbs with the deep rythmic drumbeats 
of Gan-Ngai 


Kabui music has vigour pleasing rythm 
and variety. From a distance the vigorous 
singing of Gan Ngai may sometimes be 
mistaken for some American folk songs. The 
music partake of the vigour and rythm of the 
bright colourful dresses. 


Even the lone voice of a Magellu or a 
Lamllellu heard late at night has sufficient 
vigour and gait. It is not the wailing of the 
wretched the helpless and the poor. .Magellus 
shoot and rise to great height and slowly 
fall like fireworks at night. It is not the 
over-pitched falsette of the Meities or the 
faint dainty of the Tangkhuls. Kabui 
music is at once imposing. They are 
characterised by their being gay noble stately 
and perfectly balanced. 


Haolaa : 

The tall well-built Tangkhuls, perhaps 
the most handsome people in the whole of 
North-Eastern India have surprisingly the 
softest music in the region. Their dance-steps 
are equally soft and slow. When they dance 
it is like the mountain moving. They hup, 


they jump, but the fall is so soft. They shout, 
they yell, it is fearful. But they are not harsh 
orrough And when they sing Haolaa it is 
so soft, so tender and soothingly sweet. 
There is no harsh sound in their music. 


The music of the Meities, the Kabuis and 
the Tangkhuls present certain points of 
similarity. But the Tangkhul Haolla stands 
out as the softest and sweetest. Slowly they 
start and slowly they finish. True children 
of the mountain they are. They love the 
mountain so much. 


Hmar and Mizo air : 

The people of the South District who 
migrated from the Chin Hills, Chindwin and 
Shan in Burma have interesting musical 
instruments. Pheiphets are small pipes blown 
like flutes by group of persons in rythmic 
combinations. They produce beautiful music, 
Godsem made from hallowed gourd and 
reeds produce music like that of the Scottish 
bagpipe. 


The Mizos who migrated into Manipur 
only recently are versatile singers. The Mizos 
and the Hmars brought their innumerable 
melancholy refrains and love songs. They 
have been migrating people for a long time 
and their origin and their route of migration 
are traced through their songs and lyrics. 


Thadou Kukis love the sound of the 
bamboo and the horn. Gongs of various 
kinds are used in their music. 
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Folk Elements In 


Modern Manipuri Theatre : An Assessment 


Background : 

Elements of folk art traditions to be found 
in many of the festivals and ritualistic 
observances in Manipur, and particularly 
the elements of theatre are to be found 
enormously in the non-Vaishnavite festival 
of Manipur known: as Lai Haraoba literally 
meaning, the festival of gods and goddesses. 
Lai Haraoba is ritualistic in nature, and the 
component parts are mainly song and dance. 
This art form is a rich source of Manipuri 
theatre wherein dramatic actions, enactments 
and dialogue are to be found. The 
participants in this festival and more 
particularly, the Maibas (the priests) and the 
Maibies (priestesses) who conduct the whole 
ceremony may be considered’as actors and 
actresses in the modern sense. The festival 
is community based, performed in the open 
air before sylvan gods and goddesses for 
about ten to fifteen days and it has many 
characteristics of Asian theatre. The 
incident of Nongpok Ningthou in the garb 
of Tangkhul tribal meeting Panthoibi, the 
protagonist of the play on the last day of 
the festival is virtually a piece of very good 
dramatic enactment. Manipur has got the 
tradition of sword play known in local 
parlanee as Thang-Ta which is martial in 
execution and contains different elements of 
theatrical performance in its varied body 
movements etc. The tradition continues richly 
in the Rasa-Leela, Nata-Sankirtana and 
other minor Vaishnavite performances which 
come to Manipur in the 18th century. The 
different forms of enactments in connection 
with Vaishnavism certainly gave a new touch 
and look in the original and traditional 
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theatrical art forms of Manipur Shumang 
Leela which is opcra in nature is another folk 
art and is forceful in its appeal to the 
common mind by a rich blen! of wit and 
humour and satiric presentation of different 
situations and this art form keeps alive the 
elements of folk theatre in Manipur which 
come down from the days of Lai Haraobs. 


Proscenium theatre in Manipur ‘is 
comparatively very new. Bengali Babus with 
the help of local enthusiasts started a 
theatre hall in the beginning of the century 
and for some decades the strong control of 
Bengali theatre in terms of theme and 
presentation. setting, etc. continued to be 
overwhelmingly powerful. The strong 
influence of Bengal in the’ proscenium theatre 
is so great that such prestigious theatre 
group of Manipur as the Rupmabal Artistees’ 
Association, the Manipur Dramatic Union, 
the Aryan Theatre—Three of the best play 
houses of Manipur could not still escape 
completely from the influence of Bengal in 
respect the theme, execution, acting and 
production s:yle, etc. They depend mostly 
on trite domestic situations, social triflings, 
false sentiments, and domestic interludes for 
their themes and they failed to give response 
to the fast changing human condition. To 
cater to the needs of the contemporary social 
milicu it necessitited the emergence of a 
few group of experimenters in theatre mainly 
depending on the traditional folk theatre 
arts for their presentation, style, form and 


mythical and legendary sources for their 


themes. 
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New Experiments 


Theatre is a living art very much 
connected with life. Life is not static, it 
is dynamic and as such, theatre must also be 
dynamic. Taste, outlook and l|]ite-style 
undergo fast changes and the new values and 
different cthical and aesthetic standards have 
replaced the old ones. If theatre fails to 
adapt to these changing situations it is not 
alive. What we require in the contemporary 
situation is a set of artistes and directors 
who can interpret visually the changcs that 
are taking place around us almost daily, Being 
convinced of this new movement a few Mani- 
puri theatre groups naturally turn towards 
the traditional folk forins of theatre for their 
artistic expression and they are setting a 
new trend of theatre in Manipur as elsewhere 
in India. They are not just abscurantists who 
would Jike to put the clock behind but 
adventurers and experiments fully convinced 
of the rich materials of folk arts as medium 
of expounding the contemporary human 
situations. 


Folk elements & forms 5 


To teke a few esamples, Kanhailal 
Singh, himself an artist and director of 
Kalakshetra, and W. Kamini Singh a writer 
and director of Social Dramatic Union are 
two of the leading experimenters who 
lavishly use the folk elements in their new 
plays. They are trying to build up a ncw 
form of Manipuri theatre taking their cue. 
from the vast store-house of the folk art 
forms of Manipur. From thle different plays 
so far produced by the new experimenters, we 
can discern the following folk elements 
present in different plays in a more or less 
degree. 


(a) folk forms of communication —open, 
direct, bare ; 


(b) folk _ themes—fo!k 
Jegends, balluds, etc. 


tales, myths, 


(c) use of folk songs and folk tunes—the 
use of Pena ‘music. the Lai t/araoba songs, 
etc. 


(d) use of folk rituals—the Lai Haraoba 


and other community festivals ! 


(e) use of chorus—the Indian and Mani- 
puri traditions. 


(f) use of movements—the use of Thang- 
Ta movements, Nata-Sankirtana movements 
(cholom and Mridaunga). 


Kanhailal Singh who bas proiluced more 
than 16 plays is a director who is sensitive 
and conscious of the importance of folk ele- 
ments for the interpretation of the contempo- 
rary situationss In his productions of 
Khomdom Menoubi, Keibu-Kewiba, Leibak 
Ama Khunnai Ama, Nupi Lan, Pebet, 
Thambual!nu, ctc. he extensively uses not only 
folk themes but also folk forms of communi- 
cation for the purposes of emphasis and rele- 
vance bur also folk songs, folk tunes, speech 
pattern, rhythm and movements for the 
purpose of driving home his conception and 
mass appeal The use of myths and legends 
not only lends a sense of distance in terms 
of time but also it gives a sense of continuity 
and meaningfulness of the pastness and 
contemporary human situations. This kind 
of use of different folk elements helps greatly 
in the interpretation of many problems faced 
by modern man. Kanhailal could add new 
flavour and outlook to the past traditions 
to make them more meaningful and relevant 
to modern life. Though his enactments are 
more physical than verbal, the large exploi- 
tation of folk themes and myths with its 
wile ramifications can drive their meaning 
forcefully. W Kamini Singh is another 
writer-director whose approach is not basi- 
cally different from Kanhailal’s. He also 
uses extensively folk elements in his produc- 
tions such as— Keirak,Phong Phong, Nonglen 
Sanga Ingallei, etc. Kamini Singh differs 
from Kanhailal in his use of folk elements 
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which are numerous in number and he does 
not leave behind any folk elements for 
possible use in his plays. Any greenery is a 
good pasture for Kamini whereas to Kanhailal 
the pasture should be good enough for 
exploits. Ratan Kumar Thiyam (director of 
Chorus Repertory) and Y. Rajen Singh (a 
young writer of Panthoibi Natya Mandir) 
also follow the new experimenters in their 
choice of themes and use of folk elements. 
They would prefer use of traditional folk arts 
in some of their new productions. 


Conclusion : 


Manipuri theatre which started with 


blood transfusion from Bengal and had its 
hey days in the forties and fifties of this 
century is passing through a critical process 
of change. The new experimenters have 
made to feel their existence but it could not 
replace the old order. Now is the time of 
transition and when new experimenters with 
their extensive use of folk elements coi«<d 
establish their suzerainty over the traditional 
theatre, a new trend of theatre would be 
possible in Manipur. And still there are vast 
panorama of folk arts which could be possibly 
exploited for use in theatrical production and 
artistic expression. Only when this is done, 
a sound native theatre would be possible. 
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Folk Music and Dance 


Origin : 

Since the ages of yore folk dance and 
music has been reigning supreme in the cul- 
tural firmament of our land. We can never 
fix-up an exact date and boldly claim that 
folk dance and music started on that date. 
Dance and music should be considered as the 
inborn and natural instinct of humsn beings. 
When a human being is overjoyed he or she 
starts singing, dancing, even whistling and 
this has been noticed among young and old 


alike. 


This common culture of the human beings 
has been in vogue since the origin of the 
species and there is no clearly defined set of 
rules of the procedure of the dance 
or the song. This has been influenced 
by the geograpbical location, the life style 
of the people of the region and their 
approach to receive gladly the living. As 
a fountain or a river goes on flowing peren- 
nially unchecked and unhampered likewise the 
brook of the folk dance ani music goes on. 
The origin of the folk dance and music in the 
western part of Orissa has been subjected to 


this factor. 


In Orissa, particularly in the districts of 
Bolangir, Kalabandi, Sundargarh and 
Sambalpur, we find different types of folk 
dances and music. Here, 1I have sincerely 
tried to deal with some important and 
interesting folk dances and music. 


Daikbai : 

An important folk dance of the area is 
Dalkhai. This dance is performed by the 
young girls of the village. The unmarried 
grown-up girls form a semi-circle and dance 
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outside the village. The dance starts on the 
eighth day of the month of Dusehara (i.e. on 
the eighth day or Astami of the month of 
October during the bright fortnight, when 
the worship of Mother Goddess, Durga takes 
place);which is also known as the Bhaijeuntia 
day (Long Live the brother day}. The girls 
pray the Mother Goddess, Durga to allow 
their brothers to enjoy longivity and sound 
health. At places and times, we do find that 
the songs sang by the girls bear an amorous 
tone. After singing a song the girls dance 
by contracting the expanding their feet in 
bent posture. The girls form a semi-circle 
and a drummer with a Dhol (a type of drum) 
stands at the centre of the semi-circle facing 
the girls. The moment the girls move back- 
ward, the drummer marches forward and vice 
versa. The drum beat goes on during the 
song only but during the dancing SCENE. avec 
Nisana, Timki and Dhasa and Mahuri 
(Musical instruments} are played. 


The dancing girls put on Sari and tie two 
spotted handkerchiefs in both their palms. 
While dancing they continuosly move their 
hands backward and foiward. The dancers 
go gay abandon. Jhe drummer who stands 
at the centre of the semi circle also dances 
being hypnotised with the dancing feats of 
the dancers. When the dance goes on the 
other drummers and musicians play the music 
separately but unitedly. The Dalkhai dance 
becomes really alluring and pleasant with all 
these musical atonements Innumerable 
village folk forget their even existence in the 
mood of the dance. Rasarkeli. Mailajada, 
Jhumukjhuma all these folk songs are alike 
Dalkhai dance and music but a fractional 
difference in these songs, tune and tone of 
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the dance is found. These songs and dances 
we generally find in the marriage celebra- 
tions of the tribal folk. 


I may be allowed to cite a Dalkhai, a 
Rasakeli, a Jhumkujhuma and a Mailajada 
song here. 


Dalkhai Song: 


“Dalkhai re 

Nai ta nai mor ad banka nai, 

Gan ku sundar dise gauntia bhai, 
Kshetaku sundar dise bad bad ghai, 
Gacha ku sundar dise lam lam dahi, 
Radhaku sajiche kalia purbar 


madhoi, 


pare 


Purbar madhoi kain dalkhaire.’’ 


The dancer here wishes to narrate her 
feelings about the village, the rural surroun- 
ding and sings in praise of Radha and Lord 
Krishna. 


She goes to say that the river follows a 
zigzag path, so is my luck. The village head- 
man decorates the village with his presence 
but what is essential is good deeds to glority 
a village. lhe corn fields have big earthen 
dams, so the trees have long branches which 
beautify them. Lady Radha moves with 
Lord Krishna and really enchanting the pair 
looks. Dalkhai here is a connotation. 


Rasarkeli Song : 


“Rasarkeli re 
Lipigali puchigali betigali gudi. 
Etki sundar parajudi jauacnan udi, 
Aas aas para judi mor kule bas, 
Khaibaku demiparenag sapar bisa, 
Pibaku demi muin nadiar rasa, 
Suibaku demi tate jad jadi bhitara, 
Jad jadi bhitare re mach muda muda 
Macha mari kari pain piati chal jima 
Bamnada, 
Bamdara tukel mane thiara panjari, 
Thia ranga rangai demi nagar, 
Chakor dhangara ras ne nar deire. 
Rasar keli re’”’ 


The dancer here depicts her emotion 
keeping a couple of pigeon before her eyes. 


She says that, she had been to wash the 
outskirts of her house and collect stone- 
chips. She saw a pigeon couple flying in the 
sky. She invites them to sit on ber lap 
She desires to feed them with cocoanut juice 
and allow them to sleep on comfortable 
cotton bed; for there are plenty of fish. 
Further she wishes her lover to accompany 
her to Bamra (a place -in the district of 
Sambalpur ). There at Bamra, she promises 
her lover of the love and beauty of the girls 
of Bamra. Rasarkeli is a connotation here. 


Jhumkujhuma Song : 


‘Fade parbat je re seade parbat, 

Majhir parbate jere bbaulnira ghar, 
Kapta kheten sukhbaili angchi dar dar, 
Kapta kali naegalire bhalu muhin mahbani 


patara re, 
Jhumkujbhuma ne.” 


The dancer here narrates about “the 
natural setting of the forest and the corn 
laden corn fields. 


She goes on to say that there are hills all 
around. The hill in the middle part of the 
forest rests a she-bear. She dried her napkin 
under the hut Sun in the barren field but 
when she went to bring back her napkin she 
fell in a trance of spells of love. Jhumuk- 
jhuma is serving as a connotation here. 


Mailajada Song : 
‘““Jadar katha lad bad re mailajad, 
Jad ke nati Bargarh re maila jad, 
Jadar bbangijiba lada re maila jad, 
Tor suna mor suna sag dhua chatna, 
Tor mor palai jima Kuanri Patna, 
Kuanri Patna gale ki khai banchma. 
Hate Ache jira mudi bhanjai khaima, 
Khande ache lal gamcha dusai suima, 
Pua jhia hele kise ki nam je dema, 
Aasan basan mor nage jati budaima ki, 
hele gele’— 
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The dancer here narrates an adventurous 
episode, which she has drcamt in her life. 


She goes to say that Jad is swinging: 
Here Jad stands for the lover of the lady. 
She breeds the desire to take her lover to 
Bargarh ( in the district of Sambalpur ). She 
wishes to accompany her lover to Kuanri 
Patna (in the district of Bolangir) and 
broods over the issue of living at Kuanri 
Patna. But she being drenched in the 
fountain of love is never serious about their 
livilihood. She proposes to sell away her 
little ring and the red napkin which she has; 
will act as their bed and when they will be 
blessed with children, she again thinks about 
their state of affairs. Therefore, she longs 
her lover to want her at her own place and 


settle. 


With regard to Dalkhai dance, I can 
huinbly say that Mr. Prabhudutt Pradhan, 
Mr. Ranjit Nag, Mr. Babuji Patnaik and 
Mr. Kripasindhu Guru of Orissa excell in the 
art of playing Dalkhai musical instruments. 
Mrs. Gurubari Mirdha, a danseuse of 
Larambha, in the district of Sambalpur is an 
exponent in Dalkhai dance. Mr. Fakir Mohan 
Pattanik, Mrs.Gita Pattanik, Mr.Brahmadev 
Narayan, Mrs. Tripti Das, Mr. Murari 
Prasad Mishra and Mr. Akshya Mohanty 
have made the Dalkhai songs appealing and 
heart touching among the populace of Orissa. 


Karma or Kelikadam Dance : 


This dance is generally performed on the 
Ekadasi (the eleventh day), which is known 
as the Bada Ekadasi (the big eleventh day) 
of the month of Aswin (September) every 
year. The dance ‘receives patronage among 
different tribal folk of Orissa like the Sindra, 
Gond, Binjhal and Chasi. On tre Bada 
Ekadasi day, we do notice that Hindus also 
perform austere fast. They even do not 
touch water with a view to earnings Punya 
(virtue). 


On this very day the aborigines perform 
rituals and offerings to Karmasain or Karma. 
The stage dance sequences and play on music 
to please their Goddess Karmasain. This 
ceremony is naturally observed with a hope 
of prayer to Karmasain to bestow good-luck 
and happiness. 


Particularly the Binjhal tribal folk 
celebrate it with much pomp and ceremony. 
They celebrate it for full two day without 
break. ! hey move to the forest in the morn- 
ing of Ekadasi to bring the Karma branch. 
Generally, the branch of the Sal tree (shorea 
robusta) or Halan or Halindu or Kurma tree 
(Ptero carpus marsupium) is accepted as the 
symbol of Karmasain. They return from the 
forest with the branch and fix it up at a 
central place of the village. 1 he Binjhal 
priest who is generally called Jhankar 
offers offerings to the Karma branch. The 
salient feature of Karma worship is based on 
plenty of drinks, dance and music. On this 
festive occasion young men and women dance 
and sing collectively. The whole village 


passes under a spell of dead drunkenness for 
full two days. 


After completion of the rituals and 
offerings to Karmasaiu the Binjhal priest 
narrates to the village folk the miraculous 
deeds of Karmasain in form of stories. Dance 
takes place only at the completion of the 
narration of the story by Jhankar (the 
Binjha! priest). The story goes that a certain 
rich trader had seven sons & seven daughters, 
Once he expressed his wish to go to alien land 
to trade. Further, he suggested to his wife to 
prepare for him sweets (ladus) which can 
drain away his hunger and thirst. His wife 
obediently followed the instructions. 


The merchant set his sail to far off land 
with the sweets and his marchandise. He 
earned enough profit in his course of 
commercial transaction in that unknown 
land. He returned to his native land with 
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a lot of jewels, pearl and diamond laden in 
his ship. On his arrival at the native port, 
he sent a message to his wife and chiidrocn 
about his return and requested to receive him 
and his ship at the port. By the time the 
trader sent message to his family members 
for liis reception, the village folk were busy 
in performing the rituals of Karamasani, The 
men of the village were beating the drums 
and the ladies were joyfully observing the 
Karma dance That was why the family 
members of the marchant failed to meet the 
merchant at the port immediately. Seeing 
this the trader went angry and entered the 
village in a fury and threw away the Karma 
brar.ch, destroyed all the seven stages of 
Karma and broke into pieces the drums used 
by his sons for Karma reception and 
worship. 


Karmasani or Karamsani broke into fire 
with such activities of the trader. The anger 
of Karamsani resulted in forcing the ship to 
drown. All his cattle which went to pasture 
did not return. His house which previously 
dazzled in wealth, happiness and plenty now 
resembled a cemetery. The merchant went 
to a fortune teller or an astrologer and divul- 
ged all his sorrows. The astrologer reminded 
him nbout his misgivings with Karamsani and 
his forgetfulness to honour even the name of 
the Goddess; being proud of his wealth led to 
his misfortune. He advised the businessman 


to take steps to please the Goddess who 
would result in regaining his lost 
prosperity. 


The trader went immediately to the place 
lied in prostration before 
Karamsani. The dicty expressed her 
resentment about the haughty nature of 
the merchant. The diety advised the trader 
to fetch seven Karma branches, seven madals 
(drums) and ordered that the seven sons, 
seven daughters, seven daughters-in-law and 
wife of the merchant should dance before 


of worship and 


her for full seven days and “Ye shall get 
back that ye have lost.” 


The business man did as per the 
instruction of the Goddess and he saw the 
ship coming over water, the rcturn of the 
cattle and he joyfully but reverently bowed 
to Karamsani. The system of Karma worship 
and the story of Karamsani differs from 
tribe to tribe and place to place. 


Dance after the narration of the story is 
followed the day after Ekadasi as well. The 
Binjhal youngmen and women dance gaily to 
the minutely tune set by the drummers. 
Not simply the B:'njhal youth but also other 
village folk actively participate and 
co-operate in this phase of the function. 
On the third day of the Karma worship the 
whole village opens out in a procession with 
the Karma branch in their midst towards 
the pond. They celebrate the immersion 
ceremony of the diety in the pond. Later 
all take their bath in the pond and on their 
return to the village join in a communal 


feast. The Karma dance is also performed 
when natural calamities occur or disease or 
pestilence shrouds the rural and tribal 
folk. 


An altar or sometimes seven mini altars 
are erected on the place of Karma ritual and 


the place is generally bedecked with 
flewers, leaves, branches of trees and 
sugar canes. Male and female take 


part in the dance. The drummer plays the 
drum at the centre of the dancing group. 
The Madal (drum) used in the Karma dance 
is an earthen made leather drum. This drum 
is bigger than Mridangam The tune of the 
Madal reaches a radius of three to four Kms. 
and attracts with its sweet and scintillating 
music people of nearby villages. The mada! 
is the central piece of musical instrument of 
this dance. The drummer dances in a frenzy 
alongwith the dancers and danseuse. A 
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glimpse at the face of the drummer will cer- 
tainly generate the thought in an outsider; 
as if the drummer is dancing to Karamsant’s 
piping. 


Let me have the privilege of presenting a 
Karma song. 


Karma Song : 
‘“Aago ma Karamsani, dekh ta bel jani, 
Karma kain ekadasi, phul phutiche 
baramaesi, 
Aanre pile nag fasa, Hanuke bandhma 
asa, 
Hanu basiche gachar upare, Sitya kande 
banasta bhitare, 
Ramar keun dige ghar, Ramar keun dige 
ghar, 
Sitya kande banasta bhitar.” 


lhe dancer here prays the mother 
Goddess Karmasani and narrates that “‘O 
Mother ! be aware of time Mother mine, 
let us perform ekadasi for the baramasi (a 
type of flower which blooms the year round ) 
flowers have blossomed. O boys! bring the 
Nagfas ( a type of net ) and let us entrap the 
Hanu ( a type of Monkey ). Hanu is sitting 
on the tree and Sita is crying in the forest 
but where is Rama’s house? for Sita is 
sobbing.” 


Badakarma : 


There is another type of Karma folk 
function called Badakarma or the big Karma. 


We know that annually Karamsani festival 


is observed but Badkarma is performed once 
in every three years interval. The distinction 
between the Karma and Badkarma is that the 
celebration of Karma is limited to the 
populace of village. where as the Badkarma 
includes village folk of about five villages. 
The Binjbhal youngmen and women extend 
their dance and music programme to the 
nearby five villages and participate actively 
in music and dance competition. The Binjhbal 
youth come to the village voluntarily where 
the Badkarma festival is observed. 


The moment the Karma ritual is over the 
visiting youth start moving round the village. 
The group of Binjhal youth visitors remain 
a day each in each village, within five davs 
they visit tive villages and exhibit their 
dancing talent. The village folk make 
arrangement for the food and lodging of the 
Binjhal youth visitors. For full five days 
the Binjhal voung boys and girls who come 
from different villages get the scope to know 
and study each other and they happily spend 
their time in drinking bouts and dancing 
feats. 


Ghumura Dance : 

This dance has flourished and being 
patronized in Kalahandi district of Orissa. 
Kalahandi has long been the centre of folk 
dance. It has come to light that Ghumura 
has been considered as the music of Sri 
Lanka. This fact has been endorsed from 
the talk of Bibhisan ( the brother of the 
demon King Ravana ) narrated in an old 
palm leaf ecript of the Jaga Mohan 
Ramayana. By the later part of the month 
of Sravan ( July }) the dance starts and 
continues unabated till (“ctober. 


The songs of Ghvumura are either 
composed or cited from literary and puranic 
works like Labanyabati or Ramayana. 
Ghumura dance was originally conducted in 
Sri Lanka during the regnal years of the 
demon King Ravana. Ghumura has always 
been associated with war. But the presump- 
tion of it as an associite of war never leaves 
it dry and sterile. 


Ghumura dance also portrays love, joke 
and the pangs of separation of the loved and 
beloved Tal. Ghumura and Nisan Tal, these 
three musical instruments accompany the 
dance sequence. “he central piece of musical 
instrument Ghumura is alike modern small 
jug. It’s face is covered with an earthen pot 
and a piece of leather cover on it. Further 
it is tied with leather stringse This musical 
instrument Jooks quite like Lord Siva’s 
“Dambru” with it’s middle part being empty. 
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The Ghumura is fastened or tied on the 
chest of the dancer and when the fingers of 
the dancer play skillfully on it a sound like 
Ghoor . TE Pe Ghoor...... rT cecvseis: is 
reduce The dancers wear tight trousers 
an-1 loose shirts, a long piece of cloth is tied 
around the head in the form of a turban and 
peacock’s feathers are fixed to it. The 
dancers look more or less like petty chief- 
tains of the age old monarchical era 


Among the published works on Ghumura 
song, the works like ‘“‘Ghumuri Gita’’ by 
Mr. Simachal Panda, “‘Ghumura Gitibanda” 
composed by Mr. Rikhiram Tiwari, 
“Ghumura Sangeet’’ of Mr. Yugal Kishore 
are really valuable, useful and instructive. 


When Kalapahar ( a historical character ) 
attacked Orisca, to encourage and help the 
army of King Gajapati of Orissa batteries of 
troops were sent from Kalahandi to Puri. 
Here, in this context, I may kindly be 
allowed to cite a Ghumura song composed by 
Late (poet) Chintamani Mohanty. 


Ghumura Song: 
“Ghumu ghumu bajila ghumura 
Chalile Kurunda sena maha darpa vare 
Jai ma Manikeswari Uchari Uchchare.” 


The song expresses that with the playing 
of the ghumura and the ghum, ghum sound 
which accompanied it enabled the soldiers of 
Kalahandi to march forward with all the 


pride. The soidiers went on marching 
shouting loudly the name of Mother 
Manikeswari (The presiding diety of 


Bhawanipatna ). 


A noted poet of Bhawanipatna, in the 
district of Kalahandi of Orissa, Mr. Yugal 
Kishore Josi has brought to light a book 
entitled ‘‘Ghumura Gitika’”’. His songs bear 
patriotic theme. 


I may be allowed to quote one stanza 
from his poem Utkala Vandana :— 


“Jai Utkal janani, 
Kala kirati ujala sujala sasya salini, 
Ghana bana giri dari, sarita purita siri, 
Susama mahima mayi 

jana manasa mohini.”’ 


Here the poet sings in praise of the 
province of Utkal ( Modern Orissa} and 
narrates that she is filled with all the arts, 
achievements and glories. She is overladen 
with green patches of corn fields, dense 
forests, rivers and mountains She is adorned 
with all the beauty to divert the attention 
of all folk towards her, 


Danda Dance : 

Th origin of the Danda dance has been 
ascribed to the Kingdom of Boud ( modern 
Boud district of Orissa ), where Buddhism 
was the cardinal religion. Buddhism in 
course of time spread to the neighbouring 
Sonepur State. Sonepur is presently included 
in the district of Bolangir of Orissa. There 
at Subarnapur or Sonepur, then, the 
Somaguptas were ruling over the State. 
They were devoted Saivites and sincerely 
adored Siva and Sakti-Lord Siva and his 
consort Parvati. The Danda dance, with a 
view t9 popularising the worship of Siva 
and Sakti was enunciated during their rule. 


It is a traditional folk dance. In the 
month of Chaitra (March) every year, the 
dance groups move with Chatra-Bairakh (a 
flattened decorated umbrella ), the Khatuli 
(seat) of Siva and Parbati, the Drum and the 
Ghanta (Gong ). By the end of Falguna 
(February) work in the corn field comes to 
an end. So the rural folk get enough leisure 
at hand to stage the dance by roving from 
place to place 


The worship of Lord Siva and his consort 
Parvati is observed in the evening and the 
dance follows. The most attractive phase of 
Danda dance is ‘‘Prabha dance.” Amatured 
artist of the group comes out to dance, 
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spotted Ghagra 
with the 


bedecked with a black 
around his waist, garlanded 
Ghughura necklace and the anklets. A big 
sized, crescent-shaped bamboo made 
Prabha’ is tied on his back. He dances 
swingingly by catching the two end of the 
Uttariya which hangs from his shoulder. 
The Dhol ( Drum ) player occupies a promi- 
nent place in the performance ot the dance. 


At the primary stage of the dance, the 
dancer dances slowly but gradually he gains 
speed. The speciality of prabha dance is the 
Sixteen Khadi baja (the 16 stick beat). The 
drummer goes on playing the drum in sixteen 
different styles and the dancer follows suit. 
The dancer changes his style of dance with 
the change of tune and tone of the music. 
No song is sang while performing the dance. 
Like other cannonical dances of India, 
this dance has some specified system and 
speciality. The dancer dances frantically, 
absorbingly and vigorously with the drum 
beat. The dancer is at last whisked away 
from the scene of dance, when the dance 


course reaches the point of zenith and dancer 


feels tired. 


Two to four maid servants fan the 
Chamar (hair made fan) to sip the profuse 
sweat of the dancer. The Prabha dance 
resembles that ot Lord Siva’s Tandab dance 
(the dance of destruction). Vinakar,is another 
subject of attraction of the Danda dance. 
The vinakar comes out with a vina, this is 
not exactly a vina but a vina shaped village 
musical instrument with multi strings. The 
dancer swings it from left to right, after the 
song and it produces a melodious note, 
The vinakar offers prayers to different 
Hindu Gods and Godildesses. The prayer is 
accompanied with the tune of the vina and 
dance. 


Bhaidhan is another instructive character 
of Danda dance. The male dancer who plays 
this dance portrays different characters and 


from the epics accompanied with 
pleasureful tune. Further the performance 
of Lord Krishna and his beloved Radha, 
Savara & Savaruni and Saura-Sauruni dances 
teally interesting pieces of the danda 
dance. 


plots 


are 


Musical instruments like Mardala, Gini, 
Flute and Mahuri accompany the chief 
musical instruments of the Danda dance, 
Dhol (Drum). This dance hypnotises young 
and old alike only for it’s lucidity. The songs 
of this dance generally find the theme in 
devotional spirit. 


There is another type of Danda dance 
called ‘‘Pani (Water) Danda”. Pani danda 
witnesses the group members roving about 
the villages together. The villager who 
wishes to have this dance enacted, comes 
and pours water on the way of the group. 
This symbolises invitation of the dance 
group by the villager. The dance group 
halts there and lights a lamp on the outside 
of the house of the caller and return to their 
place of rest. 


In the noon the dance group performs 
Dhuli (Sand) danda. The dancers go on 
rolling on the sand under the hot Sun and 
sing songs. In the after-noon Pani (water) 
danda is observed and the dancers portray 
rural characters and happenings and settings 
jn their dance course. In the night the 
original danda dance is performed. The 
system of danda dance differs from place and 
region to region. 


I may have the privilege here to cite a 
song sang by the Gopis in the danda dance 
on the eve of presenting the love sequence of 
Radha and Krishna. 


Danda Dance Song : 
“Gupun gupar bali hele bahar, 
Jete thile sang sahi makar, 
Garia upare haldi kana, 
Jete gupar bali jibe Jamuna kain, 
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Madhye Radhika guri, 

Dhire dhire asa alap bayasi. 
Radhike mor Radhike, 

Kakhare jura kalasi mor Radhike.’”’ 


The Gopies, the maids of Gopapura (the 
Kingdom of Raja Nanda) say that all the 
Gopies are out on open, alongwith their 
friends. They have jugs with them with 
pieces of cloth applied with turmeric on the 
jugs. They are all out to river Yamuna. 
Lady Radha, the beloved of Lord Krishna is 
in their midst and they welcome Lady 
Radha.to walk cautiously. lest she may not 
fall-down and gets injury for she is to meet 
her lover. Lady Radha here moves with a 
pair of jugs under her arm pit. 


Dbapa Dance : 


This dance is generally performed in 
majority of the tribal villages of Kalahandi 
and in the Titlagarh subdivision of Bolangir 
district. This dance finds young unmarried 
tribal couples dancing in groups. They form a 
circle and every young man and young woman 
catch the hand, waist and shoulder of the 
other and staring at each other they compose 
songs and dance bemused, 


Generally in the month of Chaitra 
(March-April) this dance is performed. The 
little sleepy tribal villages in the dense 
forest rouse to scintillating dance on the 
moonlit nights of the month of Chaitra. 
At times the dance continues for night long. 
The songs of this dance are centred on the 
theme of love, kindness and affection. 


Samprada Dance : 


Samprada is a Mridangam type drum, but 
it is different in its process of construction 
from the Mridangam and bigger in size. 


The Samprada Bahak dance is 
performed by one individual, who becomes 
the centre of attraction and his assistant 
simply repeats his songs and sayings. The 


or 


special quality, exclusiveness and originality 
of Samprada dance lie in these ingredients 
singing songs, playing the drum and 
performance of the dance is done by one 
man at a time who excells in these three 
branches of art, He who fails to master the 
three arts can never perform the dance. 
The dancer exhibits the zenith of the art 
by reciting the Sanskrit slokas distinctly and 
producing similar tune with the help of the 
Samprada. The cannonical stream of Tal, 
Man and laya is generally followed while 
playing the drum. Spiritual and devotional 
prayers, chanda and choupadi also find place 
in the songs of the dancer. An assistant 
(Palia) helps the dancer with a Khol 
(a flattened drum). Occasionally jocular 
songs and proverbs are sung to supply the 
listeners mental refreshment. This dance is 
generally performed on the eve of the spring 
festival. 


Suggestions For Future Development : 


Folk music and dance saw the day light 
with the dawn of civilization. Mohenjodaro 
and Harappan civilization prove it. During 
the Vedic age Vina and Mridangam occupied 
a prominent place in the musical field. After 
the ‘“‘Yajna’”’ these were played by the 
musicians. Cur great epic the Mahabharat 
testifies the fact that Lord Krishna was a 
past master in the art of playing the tlute 
and Arjuna, the brother of Yudisthira of the 
Pandava dynasty, in the disguise of 
Brihannala taught dance and music to the 
daughter of King Virat, Uttara. History 
makes it clear that Samudragupta was a 
famous player of Vina. 


Our folk dance and music are no less 
educative, melodious, scintillating and heart- 


touching than songs and dances of other 
parts of India. We should be proud of it. 
These should be properly studied, artistic 


talent and artists should be traced out and 
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encouraged.The originality of the folk dances come from Anand, we stay in Anand and we 
should be preserved, maintained and goto Anand.” 


protected by us. All our folk music and LONG LIVE FOLK CULTURE 
dance testify to the fact that, ‘‘we have OF THE CLOBE ! 
1 
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Problem of Daughter’s Marriage 
As Revealed from Maithili Folksongs 


Folk-song is the product of the day to day 
life of the mankind dominated by a rural 
surrounding. These songs reflect every mood 
of the society. They reflect the true picture 
of a nation or society. They not only reflect 
all types of social problems but also devise 
the solution for the same. 


Marriage of one’s daughter has remained 
a major problem for every section of the 
society. The mother, father, sister, brother 
and other near and dear ones of the bride 
have their own image of the bridegroom. 
But all these images can hardly be discovered 
in a single individual and this is a problem. 
No person wants an inferior bridegroom 


though rarely anyone finds the ideal. 
That is why in a folksong the mother 
says, 


Pahine dekhava var takhan dhanadhan. 
Bahar bhitar dhumi dekhava makan, 

x x ଏ 
Jati-pati maya-bap kul khandan. 
Gaya bail bhaims dekhi khet kharihan. 


All this is about the personality and 
wealth of the bridegroom. But family 
tradition and caste is also a decisive factor 
which needs thorough enquiry. That means 
when one gets full satisfaction only then he 
thinks it proper to give his daughter in 
marriage. A similar idea is reflected in a 
folk-song of Maithili. The mother of the 
bride teaches a parrot the following things 
for searching an eligible bridegroom. 


Savan sugana gar giu palalaum, 
Cait canak dal. 


Dr. Indra Kant Jha 


Jab sugana tom melem Sajagva, 
Betik var her aba, 
Je var Sugana tom dekhihem sunno 
Jekar cali gamhir 
Jehi ghar sugana tom 

Sampati dekhihem. 
Ohi ghar racava viyaha. 


This song reflects the desire or 
handsome, wealthy and prestigious bride- 
groom. But it is difficult to get an ideal 
bridegroom. If the groom is handsome, his 
family is not good, where both these things 
are available, the groom is poor. Then 
instead of a bridegroom one gets disheartened 
and becomes a broken man. In such a 
situation if one gets lazy and sleepy when 
a pleasant wind is blowing how is he to be 
blamed ? 


Babak angan nimiya jbhalar, 

Bahi gela sitala basan he, 

Tahi sang baba apan palanga ochaola, 
Abi gela alasaka ninda he, 

Supati khelaita geti se beti phallam beti, 
Dela baba sutala jagaya he, 

Jakara ghara baba ghiya he hamaro, 
Seho kona sutala nischinta he. 


A similar theme is reflected in yet another 
folk song : 

Piparaka pata jhilamila he, 

Baht gela sitala vasana, 

Tahi tala kona baba palanga Ojhaola, 

Baba ayala sukha ninda he, 

Calaita calaita aili beti kon beti 

Khatiya ke Paua ghayale thadhi he, 

Jahi ghar ahe baba ghiya he Kumari, 

Seho kona Sutadhi niscinta he. 
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Here neither the bride nor her guardian is 
at fault. Actually it is the fault of the 
society which has made daughter’s marriage a 
serious problem. 


In one of the Maithili folksongs we have 
the description of a mother who gives food, 
for the way to her husband and asks him to 
search for a good bridegroom. How can a 
person having an unmarried daughter sleep 


in happiness ? 


Jekara ghiya he siyan, 

Subha Sukha ninda jakar laj ne geyan, 
Jekar ghiya he seyan, 

Naua ke bajaya nika satua pisae, 

Deri nahi karba piya bhadagela vihan, 
Jakur ghiya he siyan. 


The father comes to realise his responsibi- 
lity when he hears similar views from every 
corner. The bride of a Hindu family can 
neither praise openly a good bridegroom nor 
can she openly denounce a groom who is 
against her wishes. That’s why the father 
of the bride with full sense of responsibility 
goes out to search for a good bridegroom : 


Etuba bacaniya sunalani jab baba, 
Ghoda par bhela asavar he, 

Purub kbojala pachim khojalabeti, 
Khojala me magaha munger he, 
Tohara juguta beti var nahi bhetal, 
Khoja ayalaum tapasi bhikbari he, 
Niradhan tapasiya hame ne viyahab, 
Mari jaeba jahara civaya be. 


He even breaks the tradition-and goes to 
Magadha and Monghyr in search of a bride- 
groom but he fails to locate one who is a good 
match for her daughter, instead he gets a 
poor and beggar bridegroom. Then he 
becomes so much disheartened that he 
decides to take poison. The reason for this 
extreme step is on the one hand, love for his 
daughter and on the other hand, the sense of 
self-respect. When he finds that none of 
these two aims is being achieved in the 


society, he thinks it better to die. In such a 
situation one should thank the bride who is 
ready to accept any groom as God itself : 


Toharo lekhe oho thaka vanihar, 

Ki mora lekhe Sribhagavan he, 

Karma me likhala baba jogiya tapasiya, 
Siya lekhala metalo ne jaya. 


This song reflects the feelings of a 
Maithila bride and gives a real picture of 
the Indian woman in general. 


But another folksong reflects a totally 
dissimilar point of view. When- a guardian 
gets in and finally brings a poor bride- 
groom, the bride becmes very pensive. But 
she does not find any way to oppose this 
situation because,how can she show disrespect 
to her guardian 7? Then she tries to get 
satisfied by cursing thos2 persons who search 
bridegrooms : 


Marathu hajam he marathu brahmuna, 
Marathu nirdaya baba ge mai. 

Uger dhagare pilua agua kem phadauni, 
Jini vara khojala bhikhari he, 


This song reflects the anger of the bride. 
If this anger is coupled with some action, it 
will lead to a Social revolution. 


But instead of a rich, debauch and cruel 
groom, it is better to search for a poor 
groom who has a good character. Thus, ina 
folksong the bride clearly tells : 


Bapa piti mila sabhaga chi calala, 
Rukamini kara jodi thadha yo, 
Nahi leba ahe baba cora candala, 
Leba ham tapasi bhikhari yo. 


Who will be that father who will not be 


forced to weep when he hears such things 
from his daughter : 


Etaba vacan jab sunalani baba, 
Motiya ke jhabarani nir yo. 
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The mother becomes more pensive than 
the father, because it is the former who has 
brought her up on her own milk. In such a 
situation she is forced to listen to her 


daughter : 


Kathi lela ahe ama ghiya ke janam mela 

Khaitahum marica pacasa, 

Maricaka jhonka se ghiya phari jaiti, 

Ghuti jaite ghiyaka santapa. 

One of the folksongs portrays the picture 
of a father who is quite rich, but at the 
same time he is a great miser. He has 
hoarded his wealth under the ground but is 
not ready to spend it for a good bridegroom. 
But chancing to listen to the views of his 
daughter he, too, feels his smallness He 
becomes aware of his responsibility and giving 
up his miserly habit assures his daughter : 

Gauala dhana beti ham nahi rukbaba, 

Aba ghiya hoeta vivaha. 

When the father becomes ready to spend 
his hoarded money the attitude of the 
daughter also changes. She tells her 
father : 


Banha vanhaviha baba pokhari 
khunabihaha, 

Dhanake lagabihahe amaka gacha, 
Hansa chataki jayata kamala 

phalaki jayata. 
Jalame mare hilakora, 
Ai sarovara baba jaituka mangaba, 
Bhaiya janu niradhan hothu. 
But a somewhat dissimilar view is 

reflected in yet another Maithil folksong © 


Daughter— 
Paravata megha garaji gela baba, 
Pahan bhela ijare. 
Laksmi beti kumari he baba 
nau lakh mamgyadaheja 


Nau lakh osari nau lakh besari, 
jau lakh mamgaya dhenu gaya 


Father— 
Kamal ham say purain vihusay, 
Saravar maray hilakor, 
Ai sarovar beti tohanro ke nahi deb, 
Gay piut juhi pani. 
Daughter— 


Sarovar paisi nabayab baba, 

bhid Sukhayab nanha kesa. 
Bat batohi puchata baba, 

Jagat baba kare nam. 


From the first folk song it clearly emerges 
that the daughter wanted to see ker brother 
rich. She gives it more importance than her 
marriage, but in the second folksong the 
daughter is ready to go to suchan extent that 
her father will become poor and bankrupt. 
When the father shows his inability to give 
a pond to her daughter because his cows 
drank water there, the daughter says that he 
would gain more prestige if he gave that 
pond to her. If the first folksong embodies 
an ideal the second reflects the greed of a 
daughter 


It is, of course, natural that the daughter 
will put her demands before her parents. The 
parents give their daughter whatever they 
can, but the problem becomes more acute 
when the groom’s father appropriates this 
right of the bride even before marraige and 
starts exploiting her parents. Now-a-days 
this problem bas badly affected our society 
and as a reaction this new folksong 

Dur dur chiya-chiya, 


Apan beta Kem padha likha 
Kar buil bana beci liya, 
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The Folk Festival of Jhonjhi-Tesu 


In the Indian sub-continent, multiple 
migrations of different racial communities 
have been assimilated in to the mainstream 
of Indian life. One finds endless monuments, 
shrines, and saints, some. of which are 
worshipped nation-wide, others only in 
isolated ccemmunities; many are left unatten- 
ded. their origin long forgotten, though 
passing pilgrims routinely pay their respects. 
There are so many festivals that it is no 
exaggeration to say that a festival is cele- 
brated, somewhere in India almost every 
other day. The matter is complicated, due 
to local differences (at times, the rituals 
related to given festival differ even between 
the families of one area)’; only thorough 
observation and study of a particular festival 
in a given area can give a comprehensive 
picture of that festival. 


With this in mind, I studied the festival 
of Jhonjhi-Tesui in Nandana village, near 
Kanpur in Uttar Pradesh during three field 
trips (1972, 1576 and 1977). In 1976 I also 
observed the festival in the nearby village of 
Sandalpur. The festival is especially popular 
in these two villages, but is celebrated in 
other nearby villages as well. Similar festivals 
are celebrated in other parts of Uttar 
Pradesh and Malwa (Madhya Pradesh).? I 
have heard and read many ditferent versions 
of the origin of this festival. Some old men 
and women of Nandana village told me : 


There was a warrior in the Mahabharata, 
Baladbhara Kunvara, whose head was cut off. 
He was so eager to see the Mahabharata war, 
however, that his head was placed on three 
spears on a hill. He saw the whole battle 
and shouted aloud whenever 2 warrior died in 
the battle. 


Dr. Laxmi Ganesh Tiwari 


Why was his head cut off ? How did his 
name become Tesu? Who was Jhonijhi? 
Why they are symbolically married in this 
festival ? Most of the villagers could not 
answer these questions, but continued 
reading and interviews yielded several more 
complete versions of the story. From Dr. 
Brij Mohan (Professor, Banaras Hindu 
University) 1 learned : 


Babhruvahana was a great archer. One day 
Lord Krishna wanted to test his archery and 
asked him to shoot all the the leaves on one 
tree, nsing only one arrow. Cleverly, Krishna 
plucked one leaf and put it under his foot. 
Babrubahana’s arrow pierced all the leaves on 
the tree & then came towards Krlshna’s foot. 
Seeing this, Krishna lifted his foot and the 
arrow pierced the last leaf also. Krishna then 
realised that Babrubabana was a great archer 
and thought he wanted to fight with Arjuna, 
so Krisna decided that Babrubahaha must 
be killed somehow. Krishna therefore asked 
Babruvahana for a charity ; as soon as 
Babrubahana gavejhis consent, Krisna asked 
for his bead. Babrubahana happily agreed to 
that, but requested that he be allowed to see 
the war of the Mahabharata. Krishna said 
“Your head will be alive until the end of the 
war.” And thus Krishna put Babrubahana’s 
head up on three sticks of sirakanda (a kind 
of reed), so that he could watch the war. 


I recorded a similar story in Sandalpur 
village, during the summer of 1976. The 
variation is : 


After Babhruvahana pierced all the leaves 
of the tree, Krishna told him he could ask for 
a boon. But Babhruvahana said that he was a 
warrior and therefore would not ask for any 
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boon; however, if Krishna wanted anything 
from him, he would readily give it. Krishna 
then asked for his head. Babhruvahana said 
that he was on his way to the Mahabharata 
war and asked Krishna to arrange for him to 
see the war and be married before he died. 
Krishna arranged his marriage with a girl 
named Jhonjhi and his head was placed on a 
tree. During the war whenever one party 
was losing, the head would turn towards that 
side and laugh; immediately the losing side 
would begin to win again. After this had 
happened many times, Krishna broke the 
head into pieces. ° 


Another story about the festival is this : 


Just before the beginning of the Maha- 
bharata war, Bhismapitamaha wanted to see 
how powerful the Kauravas were. Barbarika 
grandson of Bhima and son of Ghatotkaca, 
said :  ‘“‘There is no warrior among the 
Pandavas and Kauravas who is as brave as 


Iam”. Saying this, he took out a powder 
which had been given to him by a yogi. As 
soon as he pinched that powder, all the 


warriors present fainted. Fearing that Tesu 
might destroy both the Pandavas and Kaura- 
vas, Krishna cut off his head. Later, at the 
request of Bhima and Gbatotkaca, Krishna 
put life into Tesu’s head and granted him a 
boon. Tesu asked to live until the war 
ended. Thus Krishna put his head on a 
hillock which was surrounded from three 
sidese From there Tesu saw the whole 
Mahabharata war.° : 


AIll the stories refer to the epic Maha- 
bharata and a warrior whose head was cut 
off by Krishna. The different names of the 
warrior (Baladhara Kunvara, Babhruvahana 
and Barbarika) and the common folk naine 
(Tesu) arouse speculation. I have searched 
the epic Mahabharata in vain for similar 
incidents, and the names of Baldhara, 
Kunvara, Barbarika, Tesu and Jhonji appear 
nowhere in the epic. Babhruvahana is 


mentioned as the son of Arjuna, born of his 
wife Citrangada, but the incident does not 
relate to him. Further research is needed to 
trace the relationship, if any, between the 
folk characters Jhonji and Tesu and the epic 
Mahabharata. 


In Nandana and Sandalpur villages, the 
Jhonji-Tesu festival begins on Kvyara sukla 
navami (the ninth day of the bright half of 
the month Kvara}). On the first day (navami) 
the boys play Baguli (the name suggest a kind 
of heron called Bagula}. To prepare for 
Baguli, one boy is given a beak and covered 
with a cloth. A few friends hold up the end 
of the cloth and the group goes around the 
village, singing songs and collecting grain (or 
money, if given) from each household. The 
song which the boys sing goes like this : 


Song No. One— 


Baguli ke bagadhaure anda 
sou khelai satau khanda. 
Sat khand ki ghaur biyani 
oi ghaurra ko ka kari hou. 
Khai haim pi hain raj kari haim 
tragadasa ki badi salau. 
Te pai baithe tesu raya, 
tesu Ram badi bat kahim. 
Apni undi gamova basava, 
barasan dev bhai barasan dev. 


Translation: The eggs of the heron are of 
many colors. They too are playing with 
seven pieces. A white cow of seven pieces 
gave birth. What would you do with 
that white cow ? Eat, drink and rule. 
Tragadasa (?) gave good advice, upon 
which Tesu acted. Tesu talks big and 
inhabits villages in his dreams. Let it 
rain, let it rain.” 


While boys are playing Baguli, girls 
perform Patuli. A Patuli is a wooden board 
used- for sitting in Hindu households. The 
wooden board is smeared with a thick layer 
of cow-dung and decorated with seasonal 
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flowers. In the middle an earthen lamp is 
lit. One girl carries this wooden board on 
her head and the rest follow her around: the 
neighbourhood, singing Patuli songs : 


Song No. Two: 


Atole patole Satole nar Suvana, 
Satuli ke caro Pamyre suvana, 

Satuli ke lambe lambe kesare Suvana, 
Kabhe ki mori bani re patuliya, 

Kahe ke caro pamyare suvana, 

Kahe ke caro pamyare suvana, 
Candan ki mori bani re patuliya, 
Rupe ke caro pamya re suvana, 

Rupe ke caro pamya re suvana, 

Adi putuliya maim phul kate hain, 
Adhe mem ratan jadao re suvana, 
Adhe men ratan jadao re suvana, 
Kahe mem siraibe candan putuliya, 
Kahe mem caro pamya re suvana, 
Kahe mem caro pamy re suvana. 
Ganga Siraibe candan patuliya, 
Jamuna Seraibe caro panya re suvana, 
Jamuna Seraibe caro pamya re suvana. 


Translation: My wooden board is 
smoothly made. It has four legs and long 
hair. What is the board made of ? What 
are the four legs made of ? The board is 
made of sandalwood, the four legs are of 
silver. There are flowers on half of the 
board and gems are inlaid in the second half. 
Where will you terminate your board and 
where will you terminate the four legs ? 


The board I will terminate in the Ganges 


and the legs in the Yamuna. These activities 
last for two or three hours. After that the 
boys go to the ploughed fields lo play kabadd: 
and baijala (outdoor games). The women 
and girls assemble in caupala (sitting places 
in front of village houses) and sing songs, 
such as this : 


Song No. Three : 
Anagadh laiyo gokul ke kahneeya, 
Pahacanata nahiyambhnunji bendul Dev. 
Kahe pai ham kheti kari haim, 

Kahe pei kharihana ho. 


Kahe ke ham bail banai haim, 
Ko yah karai kisana ho Anagadh... ... 
Suraj pai ham kheti kari haim, 
Candra pai kharihana ho. 
Suru gau ke bail banai haim, 
Sainya karai kisana ho, Angadh ..svvc. 
Bali bali Suvana lai gao, 
Ghitiya lai gai camarado hon. 
Hatk mod kai calo kisana, 
Thumkina nacai camarado ho, 
Anagadh .... 
Amadani ko lago balauva, 
Saimya ghuse bhusaura ho, Anagadh.... 
Pis laim kut laim, 
Bhar lai tokniya ho. 
Culhe pai jab calan baithim. 
Bhaduvan ag lagai ho, Anagadh .... 
Sava lakh ki bhaims bikani, 
au jodu ko gahana ho. 
Culhe pai ko tava bikano. 
Anijiya lai gayo Suvana ho, Anagadh.... 
Sas hamari Puja karati hai, 
Sasur karuta agiari ho. 
Devara hamare bare ke murha, 
mut bhari agiyan ho, Anagadh .... 
Kamham ke haim lendi penda, 
Kamham ke bharapeta ho, 
Kambhbam ke haim chail cikanivam, 
dare lambe tura ho, Anagadh.... 
Ninhaura ke haim dendi penda, 
Sikandra ke badapeta ho. 


Nandana ke haim chail cikaniyam, 
dare lambe turru ho, Anagadh.... 


Translation : 


Bring unfinished (?), oh Krishna of Gokul; 
you do’t recognize me; oh brother’s wife, 
give me an ornament. 

Where will I do the farming ? Where will 
I have my threshing place ? 

From where will I get my bullock team ? 
Who will do the farming ? 

I will do farming on the sun and will make 
my threshing place on the moon. 


I will make a bullock team from the-cow’s 
colt and my husband will do the farming. 
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The parrots picked all the corn and the corn 
of the grams were taken by the Camaras’ 
wives. 

The farmer came out with empty hands, but 
the Camaras’ wives were dancing. 

At the time of accounting, my husband hid 
himself in the straw-house. 

She ground and pounded and brought back a 
basket-full. 

When she sat winnowing next to the stove, 
the bhaduas® lit the stove. 

The she-buffalo was sold for one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand; all the wife’s 
ornaments were sold. 

The baking plate was also sold and the bodies 
was taken by the parrot. 

My mother-in-law is worshipping and my 
father-in-law is performing agiyani? . 

My husband’s younger brother is very mischi- 
evous : he urinates on the agiyan, 

Where have these funny-looking ones come 
from and where have these big-bellied 
ones come from ? 

Where have these fashionable ones with 
curly hair come from ? 

The funny ones are from Ninhaura village 
and the big-bellied ones are from Sikandra 
village. 

The fashionable ones with curly hair are 
from Nandana village, 


The next day (the day of Dasahara), each 
group of boys sells the grain collected the 
night before and buys an image of Tesu at 
the market. Each group of girls buy¢ a 
Jhonjhi (a pot with flower designs cut into 
the clay). They colour the pot with rice 
paste and paint designs on it. Then they 
spread a layer of rice husks inside the 
Jhonjhi to make a cushion for a lamp. In 
the evening, led by one girl carrying the 
lighted Jhonjhi on her head, groups of girls 
tour the village, singing and dancing at each 
house. All the groups finally assemble at one 
place. There they set their Jhonjhis down 
and sit in a circle, singing and tapping their 
hands on the ground to raise clouds of dust. 


In the midst of the dust, the lighted Jhonjhis 
look very beautiful. Two songs of this 
Occasion are given helow : 


Song No. Four. 
Bin udari ki gagar Suvana, 
dagmag dagmag hoya Suvana, 
Bin badhuva ki gaiya re Suvana, 
rambhbata din aur rat Suvana. 
Bin putra ki maiya re Suvana, 
bilakhata din aur rat Suvana. 
Sat a bhaiyan ki bahini re Suvana, 
dola camakata jaya Suvana. 


Translation :© 


The water pot without a head-rest is hard to 
balance, oh dear parrot. 

Without a calf, a cow brays day and night, 
oh dear parrot. 

Without a son, mother suffers 
night, oh dear parrot. 

A sister with seven brothers travels in a 
brightly decorated palanquin, oh dear 
parrot. 

Song No. Five. 
Mor jhomjhi aur mamge caur mamge, 
Belabhar tilacauri mamye, 
Upar gud ki batti mamge. 
Ediya mahaura mamge, 
mamga bharata ko sindur mamge. 
Hatha bhare ki cudiyam mamge, 
mathe ki jo bindi mamge, 
Payan ki jo bichiya mamge, 
Re nar Suvana mori jhonjhiya ko raco 
hai ki hava. 
Tesu to gaye haim barate re nar Suvana, 
mori jhonjhi rahi gur khet. 


day and 


Translation : 

My Jhonijhi asks for rice. 

She asks for a bow! full or grain and a cake 
of raw Sugar. 

She asks for red dye for her feet and red 
powder for the part of her hair. 

She asks for bangles for her wrist and a red 
dot for her forehead. 
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She asks for toe-rings for her feet. 

Oh dear parrot, my Jhonjhi is preparing for 
marriage. 

Tesu has gone for the marriage, my Jhonijhi 
is ligging behind. 

While the girls are touring the village, boys 
form their own groups and carry their 
Tesus, singing Tesu songs : 


Song No. Six 
Kvamra junhaiya ho, 
are nirabala uivo 
Nirabal uvat no koyan. 
Bitiyatn khelain re Samsarki 
Mero jiyara lahariya le 


Translation : 

Oh moon of Kvara, come out clear. 

No one in this world is as clear as you 
are, 

May the daughters of the whole world enjoy 


themselves. 
So that my mind will fecl pleasure. 


Tesu is carried unadorned on the first 
day, but on the next day (ekadasi), the boys 
decorate him with bright coloured paper and 
a crown, and then tour the village with him. 
For four days (until caudasa), there is sing- 
ing and touring by the boys’ and girls’ 
groups; elders also get together in the even- 
ings, with men’s groups singing and women's 
groups singing and dancing. On the full 
moon night (sarada purnima), the last day 
of the festival, boys act out funny plays. 
For example, one boy might become a bear 
with black rice-stalks; his friends take him 
from house to house and make him dance. 
Another group may make a dear, with two 
boys grabbing hold of each other, the boy 
in front tying deer-horns on his head. The 
groups go from door to door, collecting rice 
and split chickpeas. 


At a given time, one man goes around 
the village announcing the wedding of 


Jhonjhi and Tesu. At an appointed place 
(near the village tank), all the parties bring 
their Tesus (in palanquins) and Jhonijbis, 
with music played by hired bands, just as in 
a regular marriage procession. All the 
members of the procession carry torches and 
the procession tours the whole village singing 
songs, finally reaching the village tank. 
Under a marriage canopy, a bonafide priest 
performs the marriage of Jhonji and Tesu, 
observing all the rituals of a real wedding. 
After the marriage is over the images of 
Jhonjhi and Tesu are thrown into the tank. 
The members of the procession throw their 
torches into the tank, too, and fireworks are 
displayed. The group whose Tesu is judged 
best decorated is given presents by the 
village elders, and good singing groups are 
honoured. The soaked rice and split chick- 
peas, collected in the afternoon, are distri- 
buted among all present. 


After the marriage comes the climax of 
the festival, with girls and women singing 


and dancing late into the night. A typical 
song to accompany dancing is given 
below : 


Song No. Seven 


Ham vichari bhula gai thim ta tatha ta 
thei thei, 
Sasura gharai mem rakhio ta tatha ta 
thei thei. 
Sasura khatiya mem bandhe ta tatha 
ta thei: thei. 
Jetha gharai mem rakhiyo ta tatha ta 
thei thei. 
Jetha khutiya mem bandhe ta tatha 
ta thei thei. 
Devar gharai mem rakhio ta tatha 
ta thei thei, 
Devar kbhutiya mem bamdhe ta tatha 
ta thei thei. 
Sahaba gharai mem rakhio ta tatha 
ta thei thei. 
Sahaba Nara mem bamdhe ta tatha 
ta thei thei, 
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Translation : 


I had forgotten....e.sevese 

Keep the father-in-law in the house......... 

By tying him to the cot...eseses 

Keep the husband’s elder brother in the 
house.essoeees 


By tying him to a peg...eeesss 

Keep the husband’s younger brother in the 
house... ..vcc cess 

By tying him to a peg. 

Keep your husband in the house......... 

By tying him near the drainage....ee... 


Except for the band music during the 
wedding procecsion of Jhonjhi and Tesu, all 
the songs are sung without any accompani- 
ment. The boy’s songs are of two kinds. 
The Baguli song is recited by the whole 
group simultaneously . The song given above 
is the only song popular in the area of 
research. The other song form is the couplet 
type (song no. 6). These couplets are sung 
in free rhythm by two groups, one group 
singing a whole couplet and the other group 
repeating it. The subject matter is broad, 
In my collection I have Tesu songs describing 
the marriages of Ravana. Rama, Krishna and 
Mahadeva, relating episodes from the ballad 
Alha-Udal, and glorifying neighboring 
towns. I was told that one could compose 
a couplet on any subject and sing it in the 
appropriate style. It is the singing style 
which makes a couplet a Tesu song. Adult 
men sing mainly in this style. 12 


The girls and women have a battery of 
songs which are sung during this festival at 
different occasionse The whole group sings 
simultaneously, repeating the second half of 
each line Occasionally repetitions are made 
a little complex; for example, in song no. 4 
underlined text of each half is repeated. 
Some songs are sung by two groups of women 
in repetitive style, with the second group 
repeating what the first group sings. For 
example, song no. 3 begins with the first 


group singing the refrain, which is then 
repeated by the second groop.e The first 
group then sings the verse and the retrain; 
both of them arte then repeated by the second 
group. Allthe succeeding verses are sung 
in a similar manner.}? The subject matter 
of these songs is mostly humorous, concerned 
with relatives. frictions with in-laws, and 
the importance of brothers to Indian girls. 
Fhe word ‘sui.m (parrot) oftcn appears 
at the end of each line of a song; the symbo- 
Jism implied is that a girl, like a bird, leaves 
her childhood home. 


The social importance of the Jhonjhi- 
Tesu festival is as a preparation for girls 
leaving their homes after marriage. This 
event causes great anxiety and grief for 
immediate family members and the new 
bride. In preparing and caring for the 
Jhonjhi before her symbolic marriage to 
Tesu, girls, parents, and brothers learn to 
accept the girls’ leave-taking with enthusi- 
asm and happiness. (A few older men 
expressed these sentiments to me, with tears 
in their eyes.) Boys do not have sucha 
traumatic transition to go through. because 
they inherit family property and wealth and 
can remain in their childhood homes all 
their lives, so they enfoy this festival mostly 
by playing games. This is the reason why 
there are very few Tesu songs specifically 
associated with this festival, in contrast to 
the great number of Jhonjhi songs. 


The Jhonjhi-Tesu festival has becn cele- 
brated for as long as anyone can remember, 
although some pomp and show has been 
added in recent years. There used to be 
only 3 or 4 Jhonjhis and Tesus in Nandana 
village; torches wete made of wooden poles, 
with the tips wrapped in a heavy cloth and 
dinped in castor oil; and music for the proce- 
ssion was provided by folk ensembles of 
turahi (bugle) and kandala (long trumpets). 
Nowadays thcre are as many as 20 Jhonjhis 
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and Tesus, propane lamps are used for the festival of Dasahara, which occurs at the 
torches, and music is provided by bands same time. Significantly, it is celebrated by 
using Western instruments such as clarinet, Hindus and Muslims alike. The number of 
trumpet and snare drums. Nevertheless, the folk songs associated with this festival is an 
festival continues to be celebrated with great indication of the wealth of Indian folk 
enthusiasm, so much so that it overshadows musical traditions. 


Foot- Notes 


1 Jhonijhi, Jhanjhi or Jhonjhiya : The difference in words reflects the usage in different 
arease Jhonjhi is the word used in the Nandana and Sandalpur areas, while 
Jhonjhiya is common around Kanpur. Satyendra (1957), Sharma (1958) and Parmar 
(1969) refer to the festival as Jhanjhi. 

2 Satyendra (1957)! Sharma (1958); Parmar (1969). A similar festival, ‘sanjh?’ with 
a different format is reported by Tej Bahadur Bamba and Premlata Agrawal in 
Saptahik Hindustan, October 19, 1958. A festival, ‘Lodhia and Jhinjhia’, is reported 
by Chandrakali Sukul in North Indian Notes and Queries. 3(8) : 132, November 1893, 
One married woman in Sandalpur informed me that Jhonjhi-Tesu is celebrated even 
more lavishly in her home district of Etawah, with festivities lasting for a whole 
month. 


Field interviews, 1973. 

Personal correspondence, November 12 and December 23, 1973. 

Field interview with Mr. Ram Adhar, teacher from Sandalpur village, 1976. 

Sharma, Gopalbabu. “‘Lokgito men Tesu aur Jhanjhi.’ Saptahik Hindustan. 
October 19, 1958. Translated from Hindi by the author. 

7 Some Tesu songs do not make sense from one line to another, or even within one line, 
See Satyendra (1957 : 294-299). 

Bhadua : One who lives on the earnings of a prostitute; agent of a prostitute. 


Agiyari: an earthen bowl in which fire is kept. Offerings are made in this fire 
during all types of worship. The word also refers to the pot which is used during 


winter for warmth. 
10 Ta tatha ta thei thei are dance syllables. 
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11 See transcription no. one. 


12 See transcription no. two. 
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